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TENNYSON: AND AFTER? 


THE present age is commonly glorified as an age of science and 
invention ; though we must say, in justice to our own modesty, that 
such laudations are often coupled with the expression of confident 
hope that our immediate posterity will far surpass us. And the 
hope seems reasonable. It is true that genius cannot be commanded, 
and we still do not know how long aérial navigation may have to 
wait for its Stephenson. But the ideas put forth by the great 
discoverers and inventors of the early part of this century are so far 
from being yet worked out that our children and grandchildren will 
have their hands fullin any case; unless, indeed, some revolution in 
social economy should bring about a relatively stationary condition 
of invention and industry by destroying our existing motives of 
enterprise. Either way, it is quite possible that the English-speaking 
world of the twentieth century will look back to these present days 
chiefly as the golden days of modern English poetry. Their 
engineers will be a degenerate offspring if they do not leave our 
greatest works far behind. But who shall say what their poets will 
be? Those of us who know anything of the history of English 
letters know that in the century succeeding the French Revolution 
our poetry has flowered with a new life unmatched in volume and 
splendour, not only in our own tongue but in any other, since our 
own happier Revolution was accomplished a full century earlier. Not 
every one of those who know this has reflected on the exceptional 
and almost accidental character of golden ages in literature. They 
have generally been short, and, so far as one can judge, they are a 
delicate product of complex and precarious conditions. No criticism 
has yet explained why they should occur at all, or why, since they do 
occur, there should be so few of them. And how should we expect 
a full explanation ? Can the gardener or the forester always tell us 
why this tree makes a vigorous shoot, and its neighbour, planted in 
what seem the like soil and shelter, shows but a puny one? Per- 
haps there was something amiss with the plant. Perhaps there 
VOL, XLVII. N.S. UU 
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was a subtle difference of soil within a few square yards. Per- 
haps a stray donkey has been munching the “leader.” (Suspect us 
not of allegories, good critics of criticism and reviewers of reviews: 
we know as well as you do that the Quarterly Review did not kill 
Keats.) However, no tree is always growing its best, nor yet any 
literature. Golden ages are rare, so rare that English and French 
are the only modern languages which can count more than one of them 
beyond dispute. When we reckon up our poetical wealth of the 
past century, can we pass on to posterity the same sort of prophetic 
compliments that we use in matters of natural science and industry ; 
or rather, can we do it with the same assurance that we are not 
speaking foolishness? There is no obvious reason why the twentieth 
century should produce better English or French poets than the 
nineteenth—or as good. France, indeed, may be content. Victor 
Hugo must long stand alone. It would be a world of miracles if a 
successor were lightly found to the one modern poet who could look 
Eschylus and Dante in the face. 

But our concern is with our own speech and our own poets. Let 
us think what gifts we have had in these last generations, what a 
company of singers were those whom our grandfathers saw and 
heard. (It is true that many had no ears to hear; but they had the 
courage to say so.) Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley; Blake,’ the 
morning star of their sun; Byron, a strong man whose force has 
been as strangely judged and misjudged as he strangely used and 
abused it; Keats, whose full power was never to be known: these 
were only the greatest. Among them, or close upon them, came 
others who in any other time would have taken an unquestioned place 
in the first rank. Such were Southey, an admirable man of letters 
and a laudable if not a great poet; Walter Scott, famous as a poet 
long before “ Waverley ” was heard of ; Landor, whose distinction 
in verse is eclipsed by his own consummate mastery of prose ; Henry 
Taylor, early wise beyond his years, and genial to the last in the 
wisdom of his many days. Landor lived to receive the homage of 
Mr. Swinburne; it seems only the other day that Sir Henry Taylor, 
“ twin-born with our nigh departing age,” received the last honours 
from the same hand. He leaves a living memory with many who 
are still young. It was with these as with the mighty men of 
David, when it would be told of a man that he lifted up his spear 
against three hundred and slew them, and yet he attained not unto 
the first three. Campbell and Rogers passed for great men in their 
day, and were familiar to our fathers ; but Campbell lives only by his 
patriotic lyrics, and Rogers can barely be said to live at all. As for 
Crabbe, it is a question, in spite of his undoubted merit, whether he 


(1) The total omission of Blake from the Golden Treasury is one of the few grave blots 
on Mr. Palgrave’s generally excellent discretion. 
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will not be remembered for Fitzgerald’s sake more than for his own. 
Ina younger generation there was Matthew Arnold, whose prose 
will always be consulted by scholars, and whose verse is secure, 
unless we mistake, of a larger if not a longer renown. George Eliot, 
though not of those who are born poets, must not be forgotten. Not 
the least sign of the greatness of the time is that Mrs, Browning’s 
name stands only as one among equals. Last of all, her husband 
has followed her, so honoured in his life and in his death, after long 
and strenuous patience, as few of our poets have been. If any one 
still doubts that Robert Browning’s best work, diverse from that of 
all his peers, has its place lower than none, we shall not argue with 
him here. Dante Rossetti, painter and poet, was a splendid appari- 
tion coming as if from the air of some other planet. He set the 
Pharisees of art-criticism picking up stones to cast at him—which 
the shrewder sort, having thought better of it, kept in hand to build 
his sepulchre. We need hardly speak of the lesser verse-writers 
who are gone. Some were content to aim at what they could 
achieve ; some aimed at greatness and failed. Some, like Keble, 
have flourished by appealing to a large class of readers on grounds 
independent of their literary merit. Apart from such exceptional 
cases, most of them have become, or are fast becoming, little more 
than names. 

‘* Many names and flames 

Pass and flash and fall, 
Night-begotten names, 
And the night reclaims, 
As she bare them, all.’’ 


One day some future editor of the Golden Treasury will have to 
pick out their gems; and a century hence, perhaps, the reader who 
lights on their occasional felicities will wonder that they remained 
minor poets. 

Lord Tennyson is still with us. It would be as impertinent as 
ill-omened to say any word of one’s own motion, save to wish that 
he may stay with us as long as possible. But he has himself spoken 
in words which, if words have any meaning, are in the nature of a 
solemn farewell. This, like other farewells of other illustrious per- 
sons of the same generation, may turn out to be premature. Let us 
hope it may be so, for in the work of Lord Tennyson’s very latest 
period we find no abatement of his singular felicity, and gain rather 
than loss of strength. Meanwhile the question is almost forced upon 
us whether there is to be found among our younger poets any worthy 
successor to his crown. We assume that the laureateship, if preserved 
at all, must continue to be the titular symbol of a real and just 
poetical primacy ; real in the sense of being in fact accepted by the 
republic of English letters, just in the sense of being confirmed by 
uuv2 
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the weight of opinion among specially competent judges. The 
problem is a delicate one, and it might seem the readiest way to cut 
the knot by treating the laureateship as an idle thing, and its 
bestowal or abolition as a matter touching, perhaps, the dignity of 
the Crown, but not materially concerning English literature. Cer- 
tainly, if there were no such office in being, we should not at this 
time of day be likely to make it. But the office is there, and it has 
been dignified by worthy holders for three generations. The Pyes 
and the Blackmores are too completely forgotten to cast any discredit 
upon it. Three such names as Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson 
would have outweighed even a worse past; and if the choice of the 
Crown continues to be so exercised as to represent the best judgment 
of the nation, no one can say that the post is not a truly honourable 
one. General assertions that it is inexpedient for the State to meddle 
with affairs of poetry and art will meet with the same amount of 
consideration in this case as all general objections urged by way of 
deduction from universal axioms of policy have commonly met with 
in this country, that is, next to none. Like other and greater 
British institutions, this one will be judged by results. An infe- 
licitous appointment might gravely weaken it; an excellent one 
‘would secure it for a further term in general esteem, and (what is 
more) would maintain one of the many golden cords, not less real 
because not reducible to any measure of economic value, by which 
the English-speaking world is bound together. It may seem fanciful 
to connect the standing of our name and flag at the antipodes fifty 
or sixty years hence with the choice of Lord Tennyson’s successor. 
Yet such things are often of wider significance than they appear to 
be. Nothing is to be deemed a trifle which has any bearing on the 
imperial and representative character of the English monarchy. 

It is therefore not of merely academical interest to consider what 
are the qualifications of a Laureate, and whether any one besides 
Lord Tennyson at this moment possesses them in an eminent or suf- 
ficient degree. To begin with, he must be a British subject. For 
that reason we have not entered, and shall not enter, on the merits of 
living American poets. If there could be a Laureate of the United 
States, we have no doubt who it ought to be; but we shall not men- 
tion his name. Then the Laureate should be not only a poet of real 
distinction, but a scholar and a man of letters; and moreover his 
poetry should have a certain catholic extension. The poetry of 
any particular section or school, however intense in power within its 
limits, must yield to that which belongs to the world. We may 
explain our meaning by imaginary examples from the past. In 
default of Lord Tennyson, Sir Henry Taylor would have been a very 
possible Poet Laureate. Rossetti was a poet of far higher power, 
aad yet one cannot well conceive him in the place. His lyric inten- 
sity was too remote from the common ground of English feeling. 
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He was too much out of sympathy with too many sides of the world 
to be a typical English poet. Not that this ground of exception 
would be decisive unless the competing merits were otherwise 
approximately on the same level. If we may for illustration’s sake 
suppose Rogers and Rossetti to have been contemporaries, and fur- 
ther suppose that Rossetti could have been appreciated by the critics 
who applauded Rogers, much stronger reasons would have been 
required to cause Rogers to be preferred. Again, there may be good, 
or even great, poets who notoriously hold, as citizens, opinions 
making it impossible for them to accept with loyalty or self-respect 
the personal relation to the Crown which is involved in the office of 
Laureate. There are members of the Society of Friends who have 
seen as much of war as many soldiers, and have freely exposed 
themselves to all its dangers in works of humanity and charity, but 
who could not conscientiously bear the Queen’s commission. Such 
things are to be regretted, but we have to reckon with them. 

One of our foremost living poets appears to have wholly excluded 
himself, in the manner just mentioned, from the field of choice. 
Ten or twelve years ago we should have named Mr. William Morris 
as one of the two or three between whom the choice must finally be 
made. The poet of Jason, of the Larthly Paradise, and above all, 
of Sigurd the Volsung, would be a formidable competitor for any one 
save Lord Tennyson himself. But Mr. William Morris has re- 
nounced his calling. or several years he has given us no poem of 
universal interest. He has deprived us of a good poet, and given us 
in exchange a preacher of Socialist homilies, not even particularly 
good of their kind. His readings of Sagas, which he could once turn 
to such noble purpose, have now run to a kind of bastard archaistic 
prose, which may, for aught we know, be like the Icelandic of some 
period, but which is certainly not like any known English, ancient 
or modern. If we look at the matter purely in the interest of 
English letters, Mr. Morris must be pronounced, we fear, to have be- 
come a sad example of the general truth that the poet who takes to 
preaching is lost. Wordsworth nearly ruined himself by it; Victor 
Hugo brought himself into many perils with it; Lord Tennyson him- 
self, for all his taste and tact, has not gone unscathed when he has 
ventured that way. Mr. William Morris, we repeat, has sacrificed 
his art. No doubt he is of opinion that his present gods are worth 
the sacrifice. In this opinion, however, he is assuredly not supported 
by the majority of his readers, who will not be consoled for Medea 
end Gudrun, Sigurd and Brynhild, by John Ball or the “ Kindreds 
of the Mark.” Anyhow, it cannct be believed that Mr. Morris, 
conceiving his vocation as he now does, could or would accept the 
Laureateship if it were offered him. 

The next name which must occur to most of us is Mr. Swinburne’s, 
and before we go further it is natural to ask whether any like objec- 
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tion applies. We do not know, be it understood, whether Mr, 
Swinburne would or would not choose to be Poet Laureate; and if 
we had any means of knowing we should have refrained from using 
them. The question is whether it is obviously impossible, for any 
external reason derived from Mr. Swinburne’s published opinions, 
that the post should be offered to him or accepted by him. Opinions, 
we say, for we think it needless to go back on the artistic and 
ethical controversy raised by the first series of Poems and Ballads 
nearly twenty-five years ago. We think ourselves that a certain 
proportion of the criticism which raged around that volume was 
justified. But it would seem that Mr. Swinburne came to think so 
too. Whether from artistic or moral conviction, he has published 
nothing since which has given similar cause of offence; and it 
is enough to say now that the only person who was ultimately 
the worse for all the trouble was Mr. Swinburne’s original pub- 
lisher. When we come to Songs before Sunrise, published in 
1870, there is more serious matter for reflection. Mr. Swinburne, 
us all his readers know, sat at Mazzini’s feet, and in Songs before 
Sunrise he put forth his full power to glorify the Republican faith 
in which alone Mazzini could see salvation for Italy. Not that there 
was anything in the years between the peace of Villafranca and the 
war of 1870 to prevent a loyal British subject from holding with 
Mazzini that the Italian monarchy was incompetent to accomplish 
the freedom and unity of Italy. Those who thought so were in fact 
mistaken, but not so badly mistaken as the respectable and well- 
informed people on the other side who went on prophesying that 
Cavour’s work must go to pieces. As for that monstrous compound 
of lies and crimes, the second Napoleonic empire, many good Eng- 
lishmen who were neither republicans nor radicals cursed its 
founder and all his works no less heartily, though less eloquently, 
than Mr. Swinburne. But Mr. Swinburne did carry his republi- 
canism, in theory and set terms at any rate, far beyond the bounds 
of Italy, nay, farther than Mazzini himself carried it. For the 
singer of Songs before Sunrise the English monarchy was only a 
little more tolerable than other monarchies and empires. He can 
hardly have thought of himself as a possible Laureate of the future 
when he wrote— 
‘*T have no spirit of skill with equal fingers 
At sign to sharpen or to slacken strings ; 
I keep no time of song with gold-perched singers 
And chirp of linnets on the wrists of kings.” 

Even when, eight years later, Mr. Swinburne arose and smote some 
Russian scribbler who had insulted the Queen'—let us hope that 
he and his master saw Mr. Swinburne’s lines, and knew English 
enough to feel the lash—the retort came as from “an Englishman 


(1) ‘* The White Czar,’’ in Poems and Ballads, Second Series. 
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who was also a republican.” It came, indeed, all the more effec- 
tively. But other poets before Mr. Swinburne have left republican 
days behind them. Did not Southey celebrate the French Revolution 
before he undertook the more orthodox but infinitely more difficult 
task of celebrating George III.? He earned for his pains the 
mockery first of the Anti-Jacobin and then of Byron; and whether 
his revolutionary dactylics or his royalist hexameters were worse, it 
is certain that neither of them were good. It is only justice, 
therefore, to look to Mr. Swinburne’s later work if we would see how it 
stands with him now. His republicanism was always of the kind 
that would not hear of paltering with enemies of England for the 
sake of any form of government whatever ; and that is more than 
can be said of the school crudely summed up by the Anti-Jacobin 
as “Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb and Co.” But the 
witness of Mr. Swinburne’s recent poems goes to show that his 
riper judgment accepts the modern form of English monarchy as 
being not less republican than most nominal republics. In 1882 
the attempt of an insane creature on the Queen’s life called forth 
from Mr. Swinburne a sonnet in which manliness and loyalty were 
happily combined, and the reservation of republican principles was 
dropped. In Zhe Commonweal he has proclaimed what is after 
all the root of the matter and the justification of an Englishman’s 
pride in the British Empire, that throughout modern history the 
power of England has in the main been on the side of freedom and 
justice. 
‘*TIeard not of others, or misheard 
Of many a land for many a year, 
The watchword Freedom fails not here 
Of hearts that witness if the word 
Vind faith in England’s ear. 
No state so proud, no pride so just, 
The sun, through clouds at sunrise curled 
Or clouds across the sunset whirled, 
Hath sight of, nor has man such trust 
As thine in all the world.” 


And when, in the more vehement and ampie measure of “The 
Armada,” Mr. Swinburne salutes— 
‘*England, mother born of seamen, daughter fostered of the sea, 

Mother more beloved than all who bear not all their children free ’’— 
we know that the sophistries of cosmopolitan anarchy and of domestic 
sedition are not like to find favour or mercy with him. On the 
main political issue of the day Mr. Swinburne has declared himself, 
in writings as yet uncollected, a vigorous Unionist, herein agreeing 
with Mr. Karl Blind, who long ago sought safety on English ground 
as a proscribed Continental Republican of the old school. 


(1) ‘*Euonymos,”’ in Zristram of Lyonesse and other Poems. 
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We are free then to consider Mr. Swinburne on his poetical 
merits. To give detailed proofs and instances would require a long 
critical essay ; the results, derived from many years’ knowledge of 
Mr. Swinburne’s work and repeated verification of our impressions, 
must be taken for what they may be worth. Ever since the fresh 
notes of Atalanta in Calydon broke upon us, now five-and-twenty 
years ago, Mr. Swinburne has been recognised as unsurpassed in 
the art of handling English verse. 'The worst that any one could 
plausibly say of his workmanship would be that which was said to 
Rossini in his old age, ‘* Vous vous écoutes trop.’ Or it might 
more fairly be put thus: Mr. Swinburne is so much a singer by 
nature that the singer is apt to obscure the poet. His unlimited 
command of sonorous metrical combinations has at times run away 
with him into excessive length, and many of his verses are very like 
one another. But scarcely another English poet can be named who 
has written so few faulty or unmelodious lines, and surely none who 
has more enriched and enlarged our resources of lyrical metre, or 
more nobly maintained the dignity of our dramatic blank verse. 
Nothing can be more exquisite than Lord Tennyson’s blank verse at 
its best; but we confess that in Mr. Swinburne’s best, in Erechtheus, 
or in Bothwell, for example, we find a yet higher mood of harmony. 
English dramatic poetry has touched no such heights since the days 
of Shakespeare’s fellows and immediate successors. When Mr. 
Swinburne thinks fit to condense his power, he can be as weighty and 
nervous as any one. His homage to Michael Angelo in “ Tiresias”? 
is perhaps little known to our younger readers, and we cannot 
forbear from quoting it. We must explain that the poet’s vision is 
of Italy sleeping as one dead, and Dante, Michael Angelo, and 
Mazzini visiting her in turn :— 

‘** And I beheld again, and lo the grave, 

And the bright body laid therein as dead, 
And the same shadow across another head 
That bowed down silent on that sleeping slave 


Who was the lady of empire from her birth 
And light of all the kingdoms of the earth. 


** Within the compass of the watcher’s hand 
All strengths of other men and divers powers 
Were held at ease and gathered up as flowers ; 
His heart was as the heart of his whole land, 
And at his feet as natural servants lay 
Twilight and dawn and night and labouring day. 


“He was most awful of the sons of God. 
Even now men seeing seemed at his lips to see 
The trumpet of the judgment that should be, 
And in his right hand terror for a rod, 
And in the breath that made the mountains bow 
The horned fire of Moses on his brow. 


(1) In Songs before Sunrise. 
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** The strong wind of the coming of the Lord 

Had blown as flame upon him, and brought down 

On his bare head from heaven fire for a crown, 

And fire was girt upon him as a sword 

To smite and lighten, and on what ways he trod 

There fell from him the shadow of a God.” 
To say that these are fine stanzas would be true but wholly inade- 
quate. It is not only that they are good, and exceedingly good ; 
there is nothing better. They are not outdone by Shelley in his 
highest or Victor Hugo in his amplest flight. An equally noble and 
solemn tribute is given to Marlowe with yet more sustained utterance 
in the stanzas entitled ‘‘In the Bay” ;* but these must be read as 
awhole. We had meant, indeed, almost to abstain from quotation. 
The reader who desires to find in a compact shape examples of 
Mr. Swinburne’s varied powers in both matter and manner will 
perhaps most readily satisfy his curiosity or refresh his memory by 
turning to Erechtheus, a performance which is also for scholars 
as good a warrant as any of the poet’s accomplished scholarship. 
We must not omit to mention that Mr. Swinburne has shown in 
prose a wide and deep knowledge of English poetry, and a critical 
uppreciation which, though it may seem overstrained in expression, 
is never unweighed or undiscerning. 

Does there remain any one who can fairly compete with Mr. Swin- 
burne? First let us clear the ground. There are several living 
poets deserving of praise and honour in their kinds, who for divers 
reasons obviously “ attain not to the first three.” Critical discussion 
of them is not our business, but we call some of them to mind lest 
we seem to forget them, and for other causes which may appear- 
Mr. George Meredith is thought, by those who relish his verse, to be 
not less powerful in verse than in prose. ‘The Star Sirius” is 
one of the memorable sonnets of our time. But Mr. Meredith the 
poet troubles himself even less than Mr. Meredith the novelist to 
conciliate the indolent reader ; and he must be content to know that 
his poems are the delight of a few. Mr. Aubrey de Vere maintains 
alone, now Sir Henry Taylor is gone, the pure traditions of Words- 
worth in a generation that dances more willingly to newer tunes. 
Lord Lytton, though not a man of letters by profession, would be a 
considerable poet if he had kept back all but his best. Mr. Coventry 
Patmore has survived all attempts to laugh him down. Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Verses Written in India make but a little book, and that 
little is not free from inequalities ; but his work rings sound and true, 
and with a note all its own. At last our Indian empire has, by his 
hands and Sir Edwin Arnold’s, brought its fitting tribute to 
English song. Mr. Andrew Lang has a vein of good metal as finely 
wrought as any man’s, and often deeper than it seems. Mr. Austin 


(1) Poems and Ballads, Second Series. 
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Dobson has a skilled hand and complete knowledge of his in- 
strument. Mrs. Browning has not left us without followers (we 
do not say nor mean imitators): Mrs. Augusta Webster, Miss 
Christina Rossetti, and, more lately, Madame Darmesteter, now of 
Paris (Miss Mary Robinson), and Mrs. Woods, of Oxford, have 
shown themselves capable of genuine and individual poetic expres- 
sion. However, without offence to any of these or to others whom 
we might name, we may say that the required combination of 
intensity and volume is not to be found in this category. We may 
also say, on the other hand, that whoever aspires to be Laureate 
must be at least prepared to measure his work with the best of these. 

A probable aspirant, so far as one can judge by public signs, is the 
other Mr. Morris, Mr. Lewis Morris. He is a public favourite be- 
yond contradiction. Zhe Epic of Hades has gone through twenty 
editions, and Mr. Lewis Morris’s works are collected in a volume 
carefully got up to resemble the ‘‘ Globe ” edition of Lord Tennyson. 
Mr. Lewis Morris has celebrated of late years everything that ought 
to be celebrated ; Jubilee, Armada tercentenary, the Queen’s visit to 
Wales, and Lord Tennyson’s birthday. His opinions are always and 
eminently respectable; his verse not unfrequently so. His view of 
things in general is precisely that which is dear to the half-educated 
middle classes, a facile optimism garnished with cheap philosophical 
phrases, and using the most awful names and ideas of religion as the 
counters of sentimental platitude. He is not troubled about the 
future of society, not he. Mr. Lewis Morris contemplates a factory 
(we may as well give the lines, as they happen to be a very fair sample 
of the bulk) :— 
‘**In northern darkness, ’midst the wintry rain, 

The great bell clangs thro’! the smoke-laden air; 

And ere light comes the workers gather there, 

Where the great engines throb, the swift wheels turn, 


And the long, sickly gaslights flare and burn ”— 


not a very cheerful picture, is it, with perhaps a strike in the 
background, and the inevitable percentage of accidents and explo- 
sions, and Parliament pottering and tinkering at unworkable 
Employers’ Liability Acts? At any rate, the poet might safely wish 
them electric light instead of the “long, sickly ” gas-burners, and 
something better than the pot-house and the music-hall when the 
day’s work is done? By no means. 
‘* T see the countless toiling multitude; 
And all I see is good.” 

We prefer the opinion of the German Emperor in this matter to 
the opinion of Mr. Lewis Morris. Truly we are no Socialists, 
for we hold the Socialist remedies worse, according to all human 


{1) Lord Tennyson’s orthography has been carefully studied by Mr. Lewis Morris. 
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experience and all reasonable forecast of human judgment, than 
any disease in sight. But if we had to choose between Socialism 
and this fatuous contentment, we would rather be Socialists, 
However, great poets have ere now lapsed into common-place opti- 
mism, and we are to judge Mr. Lewis Morris by his poetic faculty, 
and not by his political or philosophic insight. What shall 
we say to Mr. Lewis Morris’s poetry ? It is a hard matter. We 
do not want to say anything uncivil to Mr. Lewis Morris himself, 
who doubtless is an excellent member of society, nor anything dero- 
gatory to the worthy persons who admire his work. Has not one 
reviewer called Mr. Lewis Morris daintily melodious, and another a 
glorious singer? Did not John Bright declare that The Epic of 
Hades interested him very much? Has not Dr. O. W. Holmes 
(most good-natured of men and poets) found it truly charming ? 
Has not Mr. Gladstone perused Gycia with a sense of its high poetic 
power ? All this and more is collected in the ‘‘ Opinions of the Press ” 
by the judicious care of Mr. Lewis Morris’s publishers. How can 
we decently lift up our voice against all these authorities? While 
we were pondering how to set about it, there came in a friend who, 
as luck would have it, had made a bet that he would read through 
The Epic of Hades. Hie won his bet; but no sooner, he told us, had 
he “added up the mortal amount,” than there fell upon him an 
exposition of sleep. And he dreamt, and this was his dream. 

He was in a conventicle of good people, in a hall decorated with 
calendars and prospectuses of innumerable well-meaning societies. 
The men were all in their Sunday coats, and the women in their 
Sunday gowns, and every one had before him a square green book ; 
and all their eyes were cast upward as the eyes of those who seek 
edification. And they read in turns out of their sacred book, and 
the verses they read were like unto these :— 

*‘T did not envy any goddess of all 
The Olympian company her votaries.” 
‘¢ For knowledge is a steep which few may climb, 
While duty is a path which all may tread.” 
[Here they all hummed approval. | 
‘*T grieve that my father stays away, 
Though his letters are always dear and kind.” 
[ Here the women sighed. | 





H ‘** Ay, and I have learnt besides, 

; What I scarce suspected before, 

f By what poor expedients my father has striven 
i To keep the wolf from his door.” 

i [ Here the men looked wise. | 


‘* These in the soul do breed 
Thoughts which, at last, shall lead 
To some clear, firm assurance of a satisfying creed.” 
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[ Here they all joyfully beat time with their feet. The dreamer beat time 
likewise, and found it as daintily melodious us the cadence 


‘** Of a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black block.” | 


‘** And once again the unfailing miracle is done. 
Another Westminster on the Pacific sea.” 


[ Here some looked puzzled, and some looked at the maps on the wall. } 


** And now again once more 
A queen reigns o'er us as before.” 


{ Here some said responsively ; ‘* Deep truth the poet said, Queen Anne 
did reign and she is dead.” | 


‘* Let all men know it, England shall be great! 
We hold a vaster Empire than has been! 
Nigh half the race of man is subject to our queen ! 
Nigh half the wide, wide earth is ours in fee ! 


[ Here aman sitting apart in the shade said under his breath, ‘* Thou 
Sool, this night thy life shall be required of thee,” but nobody seemed to hear 
him. | 

‘« And where her rule comes, all are free. 
And therefore ‘tis, O queen, that we, 
Knit fast in bonds of temperate liberty, 
Rejoice to-day, and make our solemn jubilee !!” 


The reader expressed the double note of admiration by a resonant 
prolongation of the last syllable, which all the congregation took 


up. But in the mouth of the man sitting apart it became a strident 
whistle, and his whistle dominated all the rest; and fear fell upon 
the people, and they huddled together, shivering. And that man 
arose, and stood upright. He wore a Master of Arts gown, and a 
black hood lined with red; he was tall, somewhat dark, of a sad 
countenance, as one who pitied the follies of men. And he took up 
the book, and in the hearing of the congregation he scanned every 
one of those verses without sparing, and more also. Then his face 
changed, and he laughed a great and bitter laugh, and cried aloud: 
“« Behold now your god that ye made you, to feed him with faith of your 
vows.” And that which seemed on him a Master’s hood was to the 
dreamer’s spiritual eye black wings edged with fire, for he was the 
same Angel that conversed with William Blake, and afterwards 
became a Devil. And he opened his wings, and with the blast of 
their waving the walls fell down; and the congregation, and their 
books, and their Sunday hats, and the prospectuses and leaflets of all 
the societies went whirling into an infinite void; and the dreamer 
awoke. 

While our friend was relating his dream we plucked up our 
courage, and concluded that we had best even speak out in plain 
waking terms that which was in our mind. At worst we may be 
wrong, as better men have been before us. This, then, is our opinion 
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concerning Mr. Lewis Morris as a poet. The sum of his natural 


gifts is fluency, with which he is blessed or afflicted out of all pro- 
portion to anything worth saying that he has to say, and likewise in 
excess, though not so greatly in excess, of his natural sense of 
artistic form. His deficiency in that sense, however, is disguised 
with such industry and ingenuity as may well deceive uncritical 
readers. The substitute is not a recondite one; it is neither more 
nor less than imitation of other people’s form. Mr. Lewis Morris 
is an assiduous and fairly skilful imitator, chiefly of Lord Tennyson, 
and so long as the work is imitative the form is generally plausible. 
Artificial form, however, cannot be kept up without occasional lapses. 
Even in The Epic of Hades, which is the most passable of Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s productions (and so far the popular choice is relatively 
sound), his attempts to vary the cadences of his Tennysonian pattern 
of blank verse have no sureness of ear or hand about them. They 
are mechanical and unmeaning, resulting now and then in such mon- 
strosities as haunted our friend in his dream. When Mr. Lewis 
Morris is not imitating, his form is either merely trivial, or else—as 
in his bombastic ‘‘ Song of Empire ”’—thoroughly bad. It is the close 
of that same ode that is garnished with the double note of admiration. 
We can hardly expect that point to be generally taken as conclusive ; 
and yet we should not ourselves quarrel with any one who said that 
the poet who uses a double note of admiration, besides proving that 
he has no genuine ear for poetry, stamps his own work with a mark 
of ineradicable vulgarity. For the rest, any one minded to verify 
Mr. Lewis Morris's fashion of vulgarising his models may compare 
Lord Tennyson’s concentrated power in The Higher Pantheism with 
the diluted maunderings on the same theme which under the name of 
“Evensong ’”’ fill sixteen mortal pages of Mr. Lewis Morris’s collected 
volume. Or, if he can stomach it, he may read “ Gwen” with an eye 
on Lord Tennyson’s “ Maud.’’ ‘“Gwen”’ is merely the reduction of 
“Maud” to the level of the worst kind of British Philistine. It 
abounds with stuff of this kind :— 


‘¢ Or when did a countess’s coronet crown 
A head with a brighter glory of hair?” 


Certainly ‘“‘ Never” would be a safe answer, for, whatever the 
virtues of a coronet may be, we have not heard any one claim for it 
that it makes the hair grow. We quote these lines, however, not 
for their slovenly expression, but as a sample of the petty and vulgar 
sentiment of the whole poem. If any reader doubts the fairness of 
the sample, we can only say again, go and inspect the bulk for your- 
self, and if after having done so you differ with us, you will be 
entitled to your opinion. 

But worse remains behind. Mr. Lewis Morris has laid hands 
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upon a greater than Lord Tennyson, even upon Goethe. He has 
read Faust, it seems, and thought ‘ Meine Ruh ist hin ” would serve 
him nicely for a model. His following of Goethe’s unapproachable 
lyric is on this wise :— 
‘** My heart is heavy, 
My life runs low, 
My young blood’s pulses 
seat faint and slow. 
we * * ve 
‘*Oh, love, it was cruel 
To bring us to pain. 
I will hide me away 
From the cold world again. 
‘*T can stay here no longer; 
-Whatever may come. 
I will go to my father 
And—die at home.” 
A very proper resolve for a well-conducted young woman; good 
young women of the British middle classes of course never think of 
anything so wicked as an seinen Kiissen vergehen. Only they should 
“die at home” before and not after coming out with doggerel 
travesties of the great poems of the world. 
As to Mr. Lewis Morris’s general faculty of handling the shorter 
lyric measures :— 
** Unto my rhymes, I said, 
‘Oh, blatant rhymes! 
When you have racked my head 
Some score of times, 
Is’t true that ye will fly 
Far away into the sky, 
Leaving me with this curse 
Of hopelessly bad verse ?’ ” 
We cry you mercy, gentle reader; we were trying to quote from 
memory the first of some stanzas called ‘The Dialogue,” and we filled 
in some of the words not quite correctly. In the book it stands 
thus :— 
** Unto my soul, I said, 
‘Oh, vagrant soul! 
When o’er my living head 
A few years roll, 
Is’t true that thou shalt fly 
Far away into the sky, 
Leaying me in my place 
Alone with my disgrace ?’” 
For the rest, Mr. Lewis Morris appears from Zhe Epic of Hades to 
be a fair classical scholar; but his writing Caédmon for Cadmon in 
the ‘‘Song of Empire” argues that the happiness of being acquainted 
with the Saxon language, which Horace Walpole once disclaimed, is 
equally foreign to Mr. Lewis Morris. A poet is, of course, not 
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bound either to be or not to be a mountaineer, but Mr. Lewis Morris 
is particularly anxious that we should know he is not, for he has 
written :— 
‘* Oh, snows so pure! oh, peaks so high! 
I lift to you a hopeless eye.” 


But perhaps the poem is really about something else. What the 
sense is, if not the literal one, we cannot make out. Mr. Lewis. 
Morris adds that he— 


a ot c imb, or now 16 ours 
res ring 5, and ear h & maze 0 owers. 
A t f fl wers 


’ 


Certainly he may not climb snow peaks in the spring, nor any 
other man who does not want to vary the descent by coming down in 
an avalanche. Only the “ maze of flowers”’ seems to point to some 
more exquisite allegorical reason. 

Well, we have already collected more examples than we had pur- 
posed. Once more, we know that no selection of passages is enough 
to found a final judgment upon. We invite our readers to judge for 
themselves from the full text. We would have nothing overlooked 
that can help to an impartial judgment. It might be useful to com- 
pare Mr. Lewis Morris’s work as a whole with that of other poets who 
never aspired or could have aspired to sit in Lord Tennyson’s seat. 
Longfellow (the more so as neither living nor an Englishman) will 
afford a fair standard. Hardly any student of poetry will put 
Longfellow in the first rank of English-speaking poets; hardly any 
would refuse him a respectable place in the second. Though he 
did very little, if anything, of the first order of merit, he did also 
very little that was bad; “ Excelsior,” we think, was his only un- 
pardonable sin. And he did much that was good and pleasing. His 
matter was often slender, but his manner, though not brilliant, was 
seldom without a certain distinction. He wrote like a scholarand a 
gentleman, and, if his tones were lacking instrength, they still were 
true, and were hisown. Many times he escaped mere commonplace 
bya hair’s breadth, but on the whole he did escape it. Can so much 
be said, after due examination, of Mr. Lewis Morris? Consider,. 
again, some of the living Englishmen we have mentioned. Has Mr. 
Lewis Morris ever come near the melody of Mr. George Meredith’s 
“Love in the Valley,” or the fire and speed of his “ Nuptials of Attila” ? 
Has he touched the dramatic power of Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Old 
Pindaree,”’ or the grace of Lord Lytton’s “‘ Transformations” ? Can 
he match the workmanship of Mr. Andrew Lang’s ballades? Or 
can he sound elemental human feeling with Mrs. Woods? To every 
one of these questions our own answer is a firm negative. We will 
do honour to the best of our power to all excellence, greater and 
lesser, according to its kind. But we will not honour pretentious 
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and factitious mediocrity ; and that is all we can find in Mr. Lewis 
Morris at his best. 

Another living poet who is believed to have a certain following, 
and to call no living man his master, is Mr. Alfred Austin. We 
must be excused from discussing Mr. Alfred Austin’s claims at any 
great length. His principles consist in repudiating the whole 
history of English poetry since Byron, and his practice in imitating 
Byron, by no means to the exclusion of his faults, with considerable 
facility and creditable fidelity. One stanza from “The Human 
Tragedy ” will serve as well as another. The subject is the defeat 
of the Garibaldians by the fire of the French chassepots at Mentana. 





‘* And ever as in scattered rout they fled, 
Back o’er the ground they late as victors trod, 
The swift-pursuing steel hissed overhead, 
And many a lip kissed the ensanguined sod, 
And ah! full many a dying prayer was said, 
As took the soul its farewell of the clod, 
And deaf though heaven seemed grown to cries and plaints, 
Wild vows were breathed to long-forgotten saints.” 

Here is one quality of Byron—at any rate, his characteristic inac- 
curacy, or, shall we say, coarseness of observation? There was a 
“storm of steel” a few stanzas before, so the “steel” is not a soli- 
tary lapse. Apparently Mr. Alfred Austin thinks either that 
chassepot bullets are made of steel, or that steel is a poetic synonym 
for lead. No doubt “Jead hissed overhead’’ would have been 
intolerable in sound ; but it is the business of a verse-writer to com- 
bine harmony of sound with calling things by their right names. 
Then “‘hissed”’ is as bad a word as can be to describe the sound of 
bullets in the air, and so long as bullets fly, hissing or otherwise, 
overhead, they do not produce much effect. And, when a man falls 
on his face, which is not always, his lip is not the feature most 
likely to touch the ground. But Byron is full of faults as bad as 
these, and yet lives? Very true. We might say that Byron’s 
immense Continental reputation was partly due to Continental readers 
not perceiving faults of this kind. But it is enough to say that Mr. 
Alfred Austin is not Byron. He has also essayed dramatic and 
lyric verse, the former with rather less plausibility than the narra- 
tive form, the latter sometimes better and sometimes worse. We 
are willing to admit that he has never written, or could write, 
such bad verses as the worst of Mr. Lewis Morris's. Indeed, 
if we had to choose between the two, we would rather take Mr. 
Alfred Austin for a Laureate than Mr. Lewis Morris. For, although 
we do not think Mr. Alfred Austin’s purpose a very wise one, or his 
power quite competent to the execution, the purpose is definite and 
sincere. The so-called classical architecture of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is an unsatisfactory thing; but, if we had the building of a 
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mansion or a college, we should prefer an honest following of the 
eighteenth-century ideas, by an architect who had a congruous de- 
sign of some sort, to a sham Gothic made up of mere stonemason’s 
imitation of medieval details. Mr. Alfred Austin does write like 
some sort of a man and not like an overgrown schoolboy. Also Mr. 
Alfred Austin does not, in his later works, reprint the opinions of 
the press, or cite eminent persons to declare that they found his 
poems very interesting. 

Fortunately the lovers of English poetry are not yet driven to 
choose between Mr. Alfred Austin and Mr. Lewis Morris, Next to 
Lord Tennyson, the primacy belongs to Mr. Swinburne. And on 
Mr, Swinburne the choice ought of right to fall when the time comes 
for the Crown to make the decision which ought to be the visible 
symbol of the best English judgment in matters of poetry. If it 
may not be so, for any personal or other reason, then let the name 
and office of Laureate be done away rather than sink below the level 
at which we and our fathers have seen them maintained. Meanwhile 
our readers, whether they agree with our criticisms or not, will all 
join in repeating our wish that we may not yet have heard the last 
of the present Laureate’s voice, the master’s voice which so lately, 
in the lines “To Virgil,” added anew and stately measure to 
English verse." 

As this paper is unsigned, the author thinks it right to say that 
he is not a poet or a professional critic, and that he has no motive 
whatever of private favour or affection, for good or for ill, towards 
any of the writers whose work has been principally discussed. 


(1) The Italian form in the last couplet— 
‘*T salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began ”’ 
has been called a conceit. If it be so, it is exactly analogous to Virgil's own use of 
Greek names, which he certainly would not have spared in celebrating a Greek poet. 
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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Tue Bill introduced by Mr. Balfour “to provide further facilities 
for the purchase of land in Ireland, for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poorer and more congested districts, and for the con- 
stitution of a Land Department,” is, apart from its merits or demerits, 
essentially a great conception. By men like Mr. Henry George and 
Mr. Michael Davitt it is, of course, anathematized. They do not 
believe in an occupying proprietorship at all. Their ideal is land 
nationalisation or State ownership—an ideal which Mr. Gladstone 
declares to be founded upon either folly or robbery. Their opposi- 
tion, therefore, may be promptly discounted, and taken for what it is 
worth. They would have opposed any Bill to carry out the theory 
of planting a race of occupying owners upon Irish soil. But all 
opponents of the Bill are not like Mr. George and Mr. Davitt. I 
believe, for example, that men such as Lord Spencer, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and Mr. John Morley would be glad to see the Irish 
agrarian question settled. They know very well that, so far as the 
object of the Bill is concerned, this is the way it will have ultimately 
to be settled. Lord Spencer’s speech at Skipton shows this, and I 
should imagine that the objections to the measure will require to 
be very potent and very clear before such men as those I have 
named will consent to throw away this great opportunity of solving 
what has been the problem of the centuries in Ireland. I may be 
absolutely and entirely wrong, but such study as I have been able to 
give the Irish Question has led me to the conclusion that the 
agrarian trouble lies at the very root of the Irish difficulty. There 
may be—there doubtless is—a strong Nationalist sentiment in the 
country. It has always been so. But in modern times it never has 
been strong enough for much in the way of active operations. It 
is not equal to any rebellious enterprise now—nothing that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary would be unable to cope with? The ’48 
men found this out, and they had the manliness to confess the truth. 
In the pages of the Jrish Felon Mr. Fintan Lalor—a brother, I think, 
of the present member for the Leix Division of Queen’s County— 
publicly stated that no Irish rebellion had a chance on its own merits. 
If the people were to be roused, if they were to be fired into action, 
the cry of “Ireland a Nation” was not enough. This cry must be 
tacked on to a land revolution, just as a truck is attached to an 
engine capable of generating force. To the cry of the land Mr. 
Lalor held the people would rise, and to that cry alone. Mr. Par- 
nell’s whole agitation practically confirms the view Mr. Lalor took 
in 1848. The “uncrowned king” has not troubled himself much 
about Home Rule. The whole fight since 1879 has been on the land. 
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And I make bold to say that, as a general rule, the Irish peasant 
does not care for Home Rule, save and in so far as he has the idea 
that it will secure for him the possession of the soil he tills. 
Whether a Parliament sits at all or where it sits are secondary mat- 
ters to him. His whole life centres upon the few acres of land he 
cultivates. They bound his entire horizon. He sees, and is content 
to see, little beyond these acres. I say that I may be utterly wrong 
in all this. I donot think I have erred in my diagnosis of the Irish 
disease. But if I have arrived at an erroneous conclusion, I have at 
least reached it in company with a host of men who differ widely 
from me in politics, 

If I am right in my diagnosis, then, of course, it is, speaking 
from a Unionist point of view, worth a great effort to attempt a 
radical solution of this supreme difficulty. It would even be worth 
making great sacrifices for. I believe the Bill now before the House 
is essentially a great and an honest effort to solve the problem. I 
hold it to be conceived in a broad and statesmanlike spirit. I think 
it goes as far as it would be safe or advisable to go at present, and 
Iam certain the securities set up in the Bill are genuine, and not 
illusory. I propose by a rough digest of the main provisions of 
the measure to show what it actually proposes, and in doing this I 
shall also deal with the main objections that are being urged against 
it by its opponents. But, first of all, let us see what was the posi- 
tion in which we actually stood, and what were the reasonable 
requirements of that position. The position was this. For some- 
thing like twenty years the State had been engaged in making a 
great experiment. It had been deliberately engaged in creating a 
race of occupying owners of land. The policy was entered upon 
and carried out with the hearty concurrence of every party in the 
State. It was at once the policy of the Liberals, the Conservatives, 
and the Irish Nationalists. The policy turned out to be a proved 
success. It had involved no risk even when the security was con- 
fined to the land itself and the landlord’s deposit of one-fifth of the 
purchase-money. It had settled many districts and removed the 
friction which produced disorder, outrage, and crime. It was 
inevitable under these circumstances that Parliament should go 
further. The only question was, how far it should go, and on what 
lines it ought to proceed? What then were the requirements ? 
In an article in this Review,' and in three speeches delivered to my 
own constituents at Fivemiletown, Moy, and Clogher, in January 
last,? I endeavoured to state what my view of the requirements of 
the situation was. I suggested— 

(2) That the experimental era as regards land purchase should 
be considered closed. 


(1) February, 1890. (2) Northern Whig, January 2nd, 9th, and 13th. 
ry: ) J 
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(6) That the work of land transfer should be entered upon as 
work that had to be done. 

(c) That the money or credit should be arranged so as to be 
available as fast as the work of transfer could be legally 
carried out. 

(d) That a great State department should be created to carry 
out the work. 

(e) That the encumbered estates should be specially dealt with. 

(7) That the congested districts should be separated from the 
rest of the country and specially legislated for. 

(g) That where landlord and tenant could not agree as to the 
price to be paid, the Land Department should arbitrate 
and settle the difference. 

(h) That the law should be altered as to the registration and 
proof of title. 

I had not then seen the Government Bill. Nor had I any actual 
knowledge of the Chief Secretury’s intentions save on the one point 
of compulsion. I had arrived at these conclusions from a careful 
personal study of the whole question—especially as it affected the 
province of Ulster. I had talked with landlords and with tenants. 
I had consulted with men who were neither the one nor the other. 
If the Bill was not to be compulsory, I held it would require to 
cover the ground I had mapped out after a most careful survey of 
the whole question. The Bill, as will be seen, goes much further, but 
it covers every one of the propositions here laid down, and, covering 
these, I hold it meets the most urgent and clamant requirements of 
the agrarian situation in Ireland. Let us test this, 


Part I.—SaLe AnD PurcHASE oF HoLpINGs. 


The Bill is timed to come into operation on the first day of No- 
vember, 1890, and at once arrests all advances after that date under 
the Ashbourne Act (Section 15). Part I. is devoted wholly to the 
question of the sale and purchase of holdings. It regulates the 
agreements for sales and advances, and in the first clause sets up the 
Land Department as a court of arbitration on the consent of the 
parties. This, I am persuaded, will immensely facilitate the work of 
transfer. In innumerable cases, at present, the landlord is willing 
to sell and the tenant is anxious to buy. They both fight, naturally 
enough, for the best terms, and, in the fight, it often happens that a 
single year’s purchase, or some trifling matter of arrears of rent, 
prevents the bargain from being consummated. In most, if not all, 
of such cases, the reference to the Land Department will be accepted, 
with the result, probably, that the difference between the parties 
will be split, and the sale effected. The most important part of 
Section 2 is a short clause which prohibits the Land Department from 
making any advance beyond “twenty years’ purchase of the net annual 
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value of the interest which the tenant agrees to buy in the holding.” 
The “net annual value of the holding” is afterwards defined 
(Section 70) to be “the gross annual value thereof after deducting 
the average annual amount payable by the landlord during the first 
five years next before the date of the agreement for sale, for poor 
rate and grand jury cess.” In other words, the net annual value is 
to be the actual rent minus the landlord’s share of the taxes. This 
clause, I feel bound to say, has aroused very strong feelings of 
opposition amongst the landlord class. It differs also entirely from 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals on the same point in 1886. The best way 
to illustrate its meaning and scope is to work out a case in the 
concrete. Take a holding in the west of Ireland, or, for that 
matter, in certain parts of Cork or Kerry. Suppose the gross annual 
rent to be £4 per annum, and that the Poor Law valuation stands 
at the same figure. In such parts of the country it is not at all 
unusual to find the poor rate mounting up to six shillings in the 
pound. If the landlord of this holding sold now under the Ash- 
bourne Act he would sell on the gross rent. Say that he sold at 
fifteen years’ purchase of this rent, this would mean that he would 
get the sum of £60 for the holding. But under the Bill, the gross 
rent disappears, and should the poor rate stand at the figure I have 
named, the net annual value of this holding would be £2 16s. 
instead of £4, and the purchase-money £42, instead of £60. Of 
course, I assume that the landlord pays the whole of the poor rate, as 
he does in all cases where the Poor Law valuation is under £4. 
This is unquestionably serious for the vendor. But it becomes worse 
when read in connection with Clause 2, from which I have just 
quoted. It may be said that the tenant will at once recognise the 
difference betyveen the gross and net rentals, and that he will be pre- 
pared to give more on the latter. The tenant will do nothing of the 
kind. He is accustomed to talk about giving so many years’ pur- 
chase. This is his only method of calculation. He will doubtless 
realise in due time that there is a difference between the gross and 
net rental. But he will certainly refuse to see it, and will go on 
offering the same number of years on the net as he was willing to 
give on the gross. This is one difficulty. But the fact that the Bill 
bars the Land Department from advancing more than twenty years’ 
purchase is immensely in favour of Pat’s determination to remain 
blind on this subject. Twenty years’ purchase of the net rent 
would not equal fifteen years of the gross in the case I have given, 
and a difficulty is certain to arise here. But tocontend that the Bill 
is for the relief of landlords after the illustration I have given is a 
sheer absurdity. It is, in fact, all the other way. Then on this 
point the Ulster landowners are also raising a protest. They say, 
“ Why this limitation of twenty years at all? Even Mr. Gladstone 
recognised in 1886 that there were estates where twenty-two years’ 
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purchase might be paid. Why, in face of the fact that the Land 
Department is in every case to test the sufficiency of the security, 
cannot that Department be be trusted to do its work?” There is 
something in this point. I dislike the setting up of a standard of 
price, even by implication. It will please nobody. Mr, Healy con- 
tends for a standard of seven years, and he professes to see in the 
Act of 1870 some warrant for his contention. The landlords dislike 
twenty years. Why set up a standard at all? Why not in every case 
leave the price to be settled between the parties, subject to the deci- 
sion of the Land Department as to the sufficiency of the security ? 
Section 3 regulates the tenant’s annuity and is also certain to 
arouse strong hostility. Iam quite clear, however, that the clause 
is a most valuable one, both in the interest of the tenant purchaser 
and of the State. At present, and to take Mr. Balfour's own illus- 
tration, a tenant whose rent is £100 and who purchases under the 
Ashbourne Act at seventeen years of the rental, gets a reduction in 
his annual payment of something like 33 per cent., and pays an 
annuity of £68. Of course this great reduction in the annual pay- 
ment, and apart altogether from the acquirement of the fee here- 
after, has been the main inducement to purchase. The reduction is 
immediate, and operates in favour of the man in possession. The 
acquirement of the fee is remote, and there are people in Ireland 
who think less of posterity than they do of themselves. The 
Bill interferes with this plan and slightly lessens the tempta- 
tion to buy. Instead of such a purchaser paying £68 per an- 
num he will be required to pay £80 per annum for the first 
five years. For another period, if all goes well, he will require 
to pay £68 per annum and toward the close of the statutory 
time for repayment the £60 which had been arrested—i.e., 
the difference between £68 and £80 for five years—and used as 
an Insurance Fund will be counted in and credit given to him for it 
in his later instalments. This is, roughly speaking (and I wish to 
say Iam not taking a lawyer's view of anything), the proposal of 
the clause. That the tenants will not like the proposal I am ready 
to admit. But I am quite certain that the Government ought to 
stick to it. Whydo I say this? Well, first of all, the money is 
impounded and the Insurance Fund created, to provide against 
periods of special and exceptional distress. These periods come with 
something like regularity. Wherever a country is largely dependent 
upon one special article of food, periods of distress and want are 
certain to come. These periods have been provided for in a very 
haphazard manner in the past. The landlord has given abatements 
of rent, or he has run up arrears, or he has evicted the tenant. 
Private charity and even public aid have been brought to the relief 
of the starving and the destitute. I say this has been the history 
of the past. Now the State instalments must be paid. There can 
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be no abatement allowed. There must be no arrears allowed to ac- 
cumulate, and let us hope there are to be no evictions. Well, then, 
the good years must provide against the bad. This is the only 
method of securing payment at such times of trial. It is not taking 
the money from the tenant. It is saving it for him. If not needed 
it will stand to his credit, and I see no reason why, as the landlord 
receives 22 per cent. interest on the deposit he leaves with the Land 
Department, the tenant should not receive the same treatment. Not 
only am I convinced that the State has the right to set up this 
Insurance Fund; I hold, and very strongly, that if the British tax- 
payer is willing to pledge his credit, and the general Irish public 
have to take the main risk of the transaction, the farmer who gets 
all the advantage ought to be called upon to make this small sacrifice, 
if it be such, in order that his emancipation may be achieved. 
Under Clauses 4 and 5, a new guaranteed Land Stock is created by 
means of which the vendor of Irish land is to be paid. This stock is 
to yield dividends at the rate of 23 per cent., and it will not be re- 
deemable until after thirty years from the commencement of the 
Act. At the end of this period, however, the holder will be entitled 
to receive “‘ £100 for every hundred pounds of the capital sum in re- 
spect of which the annuities are payable.’’ The vendor, therefore, 
gets under this Bill an honest £100 for every hundred pounds’ worth. 
Clause 6 deals with a mere matter of book-keeping and authorises 
the Land Department to open a Land Purchase account, after 
which we are brought to what is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the Bill—that dealing with the securities for 
the enormous transactions that are contemplated. I have already 
pointed out that the vendor of the land has to leave one-fifth of the 
purchase-money in the hands of the Land Department. He has to 
leave it there for sixteen years, and on this sum he receives interest 
at the rate of 22 per cent. In addition to this, and as already 
described, the purchaser is required to contribute towards the crea- 
tion of a Tenants’ Insurance Fund. Here, then, the two parties most 
concerned are called upon, and properly called upon, to give sub- 
stantial guarantees. In Clauses 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, the Bill 
sets up new and additional securities for the credit of the general 
taxpayer. A Guarantee and Reserve Fund is, first of all, created or 
authorised. This fund consists of two parts—the cash portion and 
the contingent portion. Under the first of these headings we get— 

(a) The Exchequer contribution of £40,000. 

(6) The Irish probate grant. 

(c) The county percentage. 

These items may be thus described :—-Under the Local Govern- 
ment Acts for Great Britain, certain sums were handed over from the 
Imperial Exchequer in aid of local taxation. These sums included 
the duties derived from licences and a share of the probate duties. 
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Ireland is entitled to the same consideration, and these sums will, 
should the Bill pass, be paid in aid of local taxation. Indeed, the 
probate duty has already been allocated. The licence duties come to 
£40,000 per annum. The probate duties amount to close upon 
£200,000. The county percentage is arrived at in this way. At 
present, and under the Ashbourne Act, the tenant’s annuity is paid 
at the rate of 4 per cent. £3 of this sum goes for interest, and £1 for 
the sinking fund. Under the Bill the annuity will be re-arranged 
thus: The tenant will still pay 4 per cent. But it will be allocated 
as follows: £2 15s. will go for interest, £1 for the sinking fund, 
and ds., or } per cent., will be impounded as an additional security. 
This } per cent. will be used (under Section 34) for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages, and, constituting a considerable sum as it will do, 
it will form an additional and valuable security. This is what is 
called the Cash Guarantee Fund. The Contingency or Reserved 
Fund is formed thus :— 

1. The grants for rates, and contributions in lieu of rates, on 

Government property in Ireland. 

2. The grants in aid of the Poor Law in Ireland. 

3. The grants in aid of National Schools in Ireland. 
In round figures these three items amount to £1,000,000 sterling 
per annum. Let us now see where we stand? I do not agree with 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who apparently fears repudiation on a large 
scale. I do not believe a bit in this bogey. The Parnellites will be 
bound to trot it out. This is a question of life and death for them, 
and they may be relied upon to draw a pretty picture of the Irish 
people in this respect. But whilst I do not believe repudiation pos- 
sible, let us see how the thing would stand were we face to face with 
such a crisis, I shall take it at the worst. Suppose the whole sum 
of £33,000,000 to have been advanced. This operation must cover 
a period of twelve or fifteen years. When is the general strike to 
take place? Is it to be in the early years of the Act? Then the 
whole credit will not have been pledged. and the risk is, therefore, 
greatly diminished. Is it to be later on? Then those who bought 
at first will have secured such an interest in their holdings as to make 
a general strike impossible. This is important. The whole credit is 
not to be pledged at once. It is an operation that must be spread 
over a series of years. But in face of a general strike, what would 
the State have to fall back upon? Let us see. The thing stands 
in this way. 
1, The deposit of the vendor, amounting to one-fifth of the 

purchase-money. 
2. The Tenants’ Insurance Fund. 
3. The Cash Guarantee Fund, arising out of licence and probate 

duties, and the county percentage. 
4. The Guarantee or Reserve Fund. 
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And in addition to all this, the Lord Lieutenant is expressly 
authorised to levy a compulsory rate (Section 14) to make up the 
deficiency in any county. Now, then, before repudiation can be 
successful, we must make several enormous assumptions. We must 
assume that four Cash Funds in our own hands have been exhausted. 
I know there would be a very strong feeling against arresting 
education and starving pauper lunatics in Ireland because of the 
default of Irish farmers. I recognise this to the full. I do not like 
the idea at all. But what I do say is this. There is to be no 
compulsion on the Irish tenant to buy. If he does buy, and after- 
wards attempts to repudiate, then the Irish people can be more 
justly called upon to make good the deficit than the British tax- 
payer. And it must not be forgotten that to resist the payment of 
taxes is simply an act of rebellion. If the Irish farmers will go thus 
far in resisting the payment of a just debt which they voluntarily 
incurred, then I hold the British Government would be justified in 
cutting off the supplies—in treating the act as—what it is in fact 
and in law—an act of rebellion. It must be noted in this connection 
that the advance in any county (Section 15) is limited to “a sum 
equal to twenty-five years’ purchase of the share of the county in the 
Exchequer contribution, the Irish Probate Fund, and the contingent 
portion of the Guarantee Fund.” And, accordingly, every county 
will be required to make good its own deficit. Antrim will not 
be called upon to suffer because of the Jaches of Cork. Down will 
not be punished because Kerry chooses to be foolish. The pre- 
cautions thus taken, the checks and counter-checks set up, are all of 
them of great importance. They are necessary in order to satisfy 
the general taxpayer. I do not believe (always excepting the 
Tenants’ Insurance Fund) that they will ever be required. Repudia- 
tion on a large scale is really not possible. We have passed 
through all kinds of political and agricultural weather since 1879. 
We have had No Rent Manifestos, Plans of Campaign, and all 
sorts of political incitement to wrongdoing. They have not suc- 
ceeded to any very large extent, even against individuals. How 
are they to succeed against the State? The No Rent Manifesto 
was a fiasco. The Plan of Campaign is practically played out. 
Rents are better paid all round at this moment than they have been 
for twelve years. No; the Irish tenant is not a fool. The League 
will try to prevent him buying his holding, just as it tried to 
prevent him from entering the Land Court in 1881. The League 
failed in 1881. It will fail now. The land will be bought. The 
payments will be regularly made, as they have been during the last 
twenty years. The securities which it is right and proper to take 
will remain a monument to the ingenuity of Mr. Goschen and the 
Treasury officials. But it is safe to say they will never seriously 
be called into requisition. 
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Under the head of “Supplemental Provisions” Section 16 
institutes an enormous and highly necessary change in procedure. 
Up to the present the proceedings before the Purchase Commissioners 
have been very slow and tedious. Complaints of this are heard on 
every side. Sales have been retarded, and frequently agreements 
have had to be cancelled, owing to the difficulty in proving title. 
The new Bill makes short work of this difficulty, and I apprehend 
Sections 16 and 17 will be a rude shock to the lawyer class of the 
community. By what is called a “vesting order” these two 
clauses provide for the immediate transfer of the interest to the 
tenant purchaser. The title may be involved; it may even be 
defective. That is henceforth to be a matter for the vendor alone, 
and not for the purchaser. At once on the agreement being sanc- 
tioned the lands will be vested in the purchaser, and the capital sum 
retained, and interest paid upon it, until the title is satisfactorily 
proven. This new method of procedure by vesting order will give 
an enormous stimulus to the work of transfer—the question of title 
having hitherto been the great bar to progress. Section 18 deals 
with the distribution of purchase-money, and Sections 19, 20, and 21 
with the methods for the recovery of the purchase annuities should 
necessity arise. If the annuity is one month in arrear, notice will 
be served upon the occupier. At the end of three months the holding 
will be liable to be sold. The Land Department may also stock and 
work the farm, and, if they do so, it will not be liable for rates 
unless the Land Department, having a surplus in their hands, choose 
so to apply it. Sections 22, 23, and 24 are devoted to Treasury 
arrangements in connection with the guaranteed Land Stock. Sections 
25 and 26 relate to the apportioning of the guarantee and other 
lands as between the different counties. Section 27 deals with 
turbary —that is, the right of cutting turf for fuel—and is of special 
importance. What the clause proposes is simply this: In the case 
of an estate being sold the landlord may or may not sell the bog. 
Should he sell it the Land Department, and not the tenants, is to 
buy and manage it. I cannot help saying that this is a wholly 
insufficient provision for one of the most important evils affecting 
Irish land. It is a burning question in every sense of the word. It 
has been the source of endless quarrels in the past. If left as it is 
in the Bill, these quarrels will probably be intensified. The bog is 4 
necessity. People cannot do without it. Under the Bill the land- 
owner may or may not sell it with the land. Suppose he does not, 
is he then to be at liberty to charge what he likes for a rood 
of turf? If so, the sale of the land may as well never have 
taken place. By an excessive rent for the bog he may make up for 
the price at which he sold the land, and over this trifling matter 
the whole pot of agrarian mischief may be kept at boiling 
point. Where the landlord chooses to sell the bog to the 
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Land Department, everything would probably go right enough ; 
but, unfortunately, in Ireland it has always been that small class 
who did not care to do right, or who could not afford to do it, 
that has produced all the trouble. Wherever, therefore, an estate is 
sold to the tenants, the bog ought also to be sold, not to the 
tenants but to the Land Department, as provided in the Bill. Any 
other settlement will leave an open sore behind, and will place an 
instrument of oppression in the hands of some men who ought not to 
be armed with any such weapon. Section 28 opens up the large and 
important question of the encumbered estates, and deals with it in a 
manner that will disappoint those who hoped for a clearance in this 
department. The subject is no doubt full of difficulties. It affects 
thousands of the landowning class, and, what is more important, it 
touches the mortgagee. This is probably the real reason why it is 
treated in the gingerly fashion laid down in Sections 28 and 29. It 
is there provided, however, that in certain cases the Land Depart- 
ment may sell these estates to the tenants, and this, at all events, is 
a beginning, and in the right direction, too. Sections 30, 31, and 32, 
deal with head rents and the rights of superior landlords, and 
Section 33 remedies the grievance of the long and perpetuity lease- 
holder. It will be remembered that in the first section of the Land Act 
of 1887 all leaseholders whose term exceeded ninety-nine years were 
excluded from the provisions of the Act, and were consequently denied 
the right of having a fair rent fixed. Mr. Goschen argued strongly 
at the time that any lease for a longer period than ninety-nine years 
was practically a sale. But Mr. Balfour has seen his way to relieve 
this class, and under the Bill the lessors in all cases where the Land 
Department decides that the land so leased is let at its full agricul- 
tural value, will have the choice of selling his interest or allowing the 
tenant to go into the Land Court and having a fair rent fixed. This 
clause will remove a real grievance. Thelong leaseholders are not a 
numerous, but they are a most deserving class. Their rents are 
invariably rack-rents. The leases were mainly taken in times of 
great prosperity, and with altered times these men have gone on 
paying these rack-rents out of their savings in the hope that relief 
would sooner or later arrive. It is at last in sight, and I believe and 
know that should the clause pass it will save many an honest, strug- 
gling man from utter ruin. Part I. of the Bill closes with several 
clauses grouped under the heading of ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” Section 34 
applies the “county percentage” to the building of labourers’ 
cottages—a most deserving object. Clause 36 deals with the pur- 
chase of residues. That is to say, where a section of the tenants 
on an estate buy and a section refuse to do so, the landlord can sell 
his interest in the residue to any one, and the State will advance in 
such a case one-half of the purchase money. I confess I fail to see 
what this clause is intended to accomplish. The residue of such a 
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most important, and relaxes the provisions of the Settled Land Acts, 
1882 to 1887, in regard to the investment of trust money. Clauses 
37, 38, 39, and 40 are formal, and with these the first and principal 
part of the Bill closes. 






Concestep Districts. 





Part II.—Tue 

Part II. of the Bill deals with the congested districts. These 
areas have long vexed the soul of every man who looked seriously at 
the Irish question. They have been, and they now are, a standing 
menace to the peace of Ireland. Nothing is or can be safe whilst 
these districts remain neglected and overcrowded. The slightest 
failure in the potato crop, or any sudden change in the demand for 
labour in Great Britain, is liable to bring want and destitution to 
the doors of thousands. Too frequently this want has created dis- 
turbance. Disturbance has led to repression, and repression to crime. 
Here, in fact, the Irish trouble has had what I may term its power 
of incubation. I cannot help saying that at this point Mr. Balfour 
has done admirably. I venture even to say that he has gone near 
to doing all that was possible. Probably, had these congested 
districts constituted an Indian district, we should have settled the 
problem by taking the whole place over, and by forcing order out 
of confusion. But, subject to the babble of tongues as we are, and 
liable to be frustrated at every step by Parliamentary discussion, 
the Bill probably does the best that could be done under the 
circumstances. A congested district is first of all (Section 41) 
defined to be a district ‘“‘ mentioned in the second schedule to 
the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882,” and should the area 
thus described as congested exceed 25 per cent. of the total 
population of the county, it is constituted a county by itself for 
the purposes of the Bill, and Part I., with necessary modifications, 
will then apply. One, at least, of these modifications is important. 
Under subsection 3, Section 41, it is provided that the National 
School portion of the Guarantee or Reserve Fund shall not apply to 
these districts, and a grant from the Irish Church Surplus takes the 
place of this security. And subsection 4 of the same Section 
provides that no special rate, as provided for in Part I., shall be 
levied upon any hereditaments, save in the congested district where 
the deficit has arisen. That is to say, should a deficit arise in the 
“congested districts county” as created by the Bill, the rate shall 
not be levied on the whole county, but only on this part, and half 
the rate so levied shall be met out of the Church Surplus Fund. 
Under Section 48 a special Board for the congested districts is 
created. This Board is to consist of the Chief Secretary for the 
time being, a member of the Land Department, and five unofficial 
members, who are to be unpaid. By special warrant two additional 
members may be temporarily appointed to serve on this Board for 


property is hardly likely to be a popular investment. Clause 36 is 
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the purpose of transacting the business relating to fisheries, agri- 
culture, or other special matters. The duties of this Board are of 
great importance. Under Section 41 they are required to give their 
attention to the amalgamation of holdings. This, in reality, means 
that the Board will superintend the migration or emigration of 
families from these districts. A purchasing tenant in these districts, 
should he afterwards desire to sell his interest, is required to sell 
either to his next neighbour or to the Land Department. Where a 
tenant is willing to leave, and his holding is amalgamated with that of 
his neighbour, the second cabin, which will then be useless, may be 
paid for by the Board. Under Section 45, the Congested Districts 
Board may make grants out of the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund 
and the Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund in aid of migration or emigra- 
tion. By Clause 46 they may sell seed potatoes at cost-price. 
Under Clause 47 they may investigate the extent of the fishing beds 
on the west coast. They may instruct persons in the curing of fish. 
They may encourage and develop the knowledge of scientific agri- 
culture and the improvement of the breed of livestock and poultry, 
and, finally, they may aid in developing weaving or spinning, or any 
other industries. Clauses 48, 49, and 50 appoint the Board and its 
officers. And under Section 51 one million and a half sterling 
from the Irish Church Surplus is set aside for the purposes of 
the congested districts. By Section 52 the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is authorised to receive gifts from the philanthropic 
in aid of the work, which is partly industrial and partly philan- 
thropic; and Section 53 regulates how such money is to be held and 
applied. 

In these districts, of course, the real evil to be grappled with is 
over-population. All over these areas the people are crowded and 
huddled together. They are not farmers. They are to a large 
extent migratory labourers with an allotment and a cabin in Ireland. 
The success of this part of the Bill therefore depends altogether 
upon an unknown quantity. Will any considerable number of the 
people be willing to emigrate ? If so, the amalgamation of the small 
holdings will go on apace, and Mr. Balfour may score. Most of the 
authorities agree in affirming that the disposition to leave these 
waste places is growing. Mr. Tuke, whose labours in this direction 
are everywhere gratefully recognised, holds thisopinion very strongly. 
Others who have travelled over these parts agree with him. But 
upon this point everything depends, and there is a sufficient element 
of doubt about it to make the experiment a more interesting one. 
But the issue is well worth the experiment, and it will be watched 
by friend and foe alike with the keenest interest. 


Part I1].—Tue Lanp DerartMeEnt. 


Part III., embracing the clauses of the Bill from 54 to 68, deals 
entirely with the constitution of the new Land Department. These 
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clauses propose to accomplish a great and useful purpose and will 
command universal approval. At present there are no less than five 
departments, all of them dealing with Irish land. There is the 
Landed Estates Court, the Land Commission, the Purchase Commis. 
sion, the Board of Works, and the General Valuation Department. 
The Bill amalgamates the whole of these different bodies, and 
constitutes one great State Department for the management of 
everything appertaining to the land. At the head of this depart- 
ment will be Mr. Justice Monroe and Mr. Justice Litton, and the 
other chiefs of their respective departments, as well as the subordi- 
nate officers attached thereto, will be taken over, and their services 
secured for the new work. Part IV., covering the remaining 
clauses of the Bill, viz., those from 69 to 74, is supplemental, and 
does not call for any special remark. There are also four schedules 
to the Bill. 

I have now gone over the main features of this great measure. It 
is, we are told, to be fiercely contested. Line by line, clause by 
clause, the battle is to be waged. I have no doubt of it. The 
Parnellite party and the more observant amongst the Gladstonians 
know that this question is one of life and death. But the Unionists 
are also aware of this fact. The Parnellites know that if the land 
question were once satisfactorily settled their difficulties in Ireland 
would be all but insurmountable. And, on the other hand, the 
Unionist leaders know that if they cannot solve this problem the 
Unionist policy must fail. It is based on the theory—I hold, the 
sound theory—that the Imperial Parliament can do everything that 
ought to be done in and for Ireland. Failure here, therefore, would 
be failure at the vital point. And so it stands that they must pass 
the Bill. Apart from the objections which I have hastily dealt with 
in the foregoing sketch, what are said by its opponents to be the 
fatal drawbacks of the measure? I take Lord Spencer’s opposition 
as stated recently at Skipton. It amounts practically to this :—“ The 
scheme of the Government provides no buffer between the State and 
the purchasing tenantry: therefore it must fail.” This amounts to 
saying that before land purchase can be carried out we must grant 
Home Rule. This, as will be seen, traverses the entire Unionist 
position. They hold that Home Rule in the shape of an Irish 
Parliament and a dependent Executive cannot and ought not to be 
granted. And they affirm that, whilst refusing this demand, it 1s 
possible to solve the land problem and to establish local government. 
But why should the “buffer” be necessary? And might it not be 
a weakness and a difficulty rather than anything else? The Unionist 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s land proposals in 1886 was based 
mainly on the fact that he proposed to advance the sum of £50,000,000 
sterling to what, if his policy went to its logical conclusion, would 
practically have been a foreign, and at some time, possibly, a hostile 
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country. The Gladstonian policy undoubtedly set up a buffer between 
the State and the purchasing tenantry in the shape of an Irish 
Parliament. But the buffer was held by the Unionists to be a source 
of weakness rather than of strength, and they rejected the proposal 
mainly on this ground. And why should the buffer be necessary ? 
Ever since 1869, as I have said, we have been pursuing the policy of 
creating an occupying ownership of land in Ireland. There has been 
no buffer between the State and the glebe purchasers under the 
Church Act of 1869 or the purchasers under the Bright Clauses of 
the Land Act of 1870. No one has come between the State and the 
thousands who have bought under the Ashbourne Act. Probably in 
the space of twenty years more than 20,000 occupiers have been 
transformed into owners under various acts of Parliament. There 
has been no buffer between the State and any of these purchasers. 
The State has lost absolutely nothing—whatever it may have gained 
by the transaction. There has not been a hitch in the entire proceed- 
ings. Why, then, should Lord Spencer insist upon a buffer? If 20,000 
occupiers can be satisfactorily turned into owners without loss, why 
should a buffer be introduced when the successful operation is 
about to be extended ? I hold the very converse of this proposition. . 
It is British credit that is proposed to be pledged, and the State has 
an absolute right to keep its hands firmly on the machinery—nay, it 
has the right actually to work the machinery. To hand it over to any 
local authority under present circumstances would be little short of 
insanity. 

But I may be met with this reply :—‘ That so long as British 
credit is used, Great Britain ought to keep the control in its own 
hands. But British credit ought not to be used for such a purpose. 
Irish credit and Irish credit alone ought to be employed.” The 
Spectator I think it was that said the other day that this whole ques- 
tion would be infinitely easy of soulution but for the fact that the 
nation had a dirty fit of meanness upon it just now. I think there 
is some warrant for this statement; and the proposal to buy out 
Irish landlords by means of Irish credit and to pay them in Irish 
bonds, is the very essence of meanness. In 1886, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, and the rest of the Home Rule leaders 
believed their Land Bill to be “an obligation of honour,” and what 
has come of that obligation now? Has it vanished into thin air 
like the rest of their “principles” regarding Irish affairs? Who, 
may I ask, was it that set up the English system of land tenure in 
Ireland? Who placed the Irish landlords where they are to-day ? 
Was this not done by the might and power of England? I am one 
of those who think that the record of Irish landlordism is the saddest 
thing even in the sad history of that country. Irish landlords had 
magnificent opportunities ; they declined to avail themselves of them. 
Of course I speak of them as aclass. There were always individuals 
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who heard the trumpet call of duty, and strove to do what was 
right. But with these convictions I also say that Parliament has 
severely and heavily punished the successors of those defaulters. Since 
1870 a heavy and an iron hand has been laid upon the whole land- 
lord class. By recent Acts of Parliament their property in the land 
has been practically valued and assessed at so much. To this, | 
hold, they are fairly and justly entitled. The proposal that they 
should part with this residue on the security of those who glory in 
the Plan of Campaign, who issued the No Rent Manifesto, and who 
declare boycotting to be a just and legal instrument, is simply out- 
rageous in its wickedness. 

It is unworthy of any British statesman who has read history, 
who knows the obligations of England to what has been called her 
‘garrison’ in Ireland, and who knows, above all things, what Sir 
George Trevelyan declared in 1886 to be true, that any Irish Par- 
liament would certainly include Irish-Americans, such as Egan, 
Sheridan, and Byrne. I say, therefore, that the proposal to use 
Irish credit, and Irish credit alone, for this purpose is a mean and a 
dishonest proposal. It would probably amount to confiscation in 
three out of the four provinces of Ireland. And England has sunk 
low, indeed, if she can reconcile herself to proceedings almost certain 
to have this result, and to cover her with dishonour. 

Another class of objection is that the Bill ought to have been com- 
pulsory. The Daily News, commenting the other day upon the 
support I was giving to the measure, pointed out that for lack of the 
principle of compulsion the Bill would be useless in Ulster. When, 
I wonder, did the Gladstonians become enamoured of this principle 
of compulsion? Mr. Gladstone, it is true, in 1886, did apply the 
principle. But the compulsion was not on the landlord to sell. It 
was applied to the tenant, who was to have been compelled to buy 
at a given price when the landlord wished to sell. When, I ask, 
did the Gladstonian party make up its mind in favour of compul- 
sion? Only the other day Mr. Gladstone stated in my hearing that 
he desired the landlords of Ireland to live in the country and do 
their duty. It was the Government, he maintained, who wished to 
drive them out, and the sentiment was heartily cheered by his sup- 
porters. But would it not be well for the opponents of the measure 
to make up their minds as to the line upon which they intend to 
fight? Here is the Daily News, the leading Gladstonian organ in 
London, complaining that the Bill is not compulsory. On the other 
hand we have the Daily Express, the Dublin organ of the landlords, 
strenuously maintaining that in reality, although not in name, it is 
compulsory. For my own part I accept the measure as it stands. 
I am not enamoured of compulsion, I have never seen how a com- 
pulsory measure could be got through Parliament, or how it could 
be worked even supposing it survived the Parliamentary ordeal. A 
landlord might easily be compelled to sell. This is quite possible of 
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accomplishment. But how can a body of tenants be compelled to 
buy against their will? And if purchase is forced upon them— 
necessarily at a fixed price—how is payment of the amount to be 
enforced? I could understand repudiation with compulsion. And 
I can conceive that, under such circumstances, justification might 
even be pleaded. Whilst writing thus of compulsion, I am 
not blind to the other side of the question. The Daily 
Express is quite right. Let Mr. Balfour’s Bill come into 
operation. Let sales take place on a large scale all over the 
country—it will be impossible to stop. The landlord who refuses 
to sell, and who insists upon receiving his judicial rent, will not have 
a happy life. One of two things must happen. Either he will 
be forced by the circumstances to sell, or, at the expiration ot 
the statutory period, the judicial rent will be brought into line with 
the payments under the terminable annuity. In either case, this will 
amount to compulsion of a kind. But there is all the difference in 
the world between a gradual and a revolutionary process. Nor is it 
true that a voluntary measure will be of no use to or in Ulster. It 
is only one hopelessly ignorant of the facts who could put forward 
such an argument. The fact is that Ulster has secured the lion’s 
share of the voluntary measures already passed. Itis in Ulster the 
glebe purchasers mainly reside. The purchasers under the Bright 
Clauses of the Act of 1870 are mainly centred in Derry. And under 
the Ashbourne Act, the larger portion of the grant has fallen to the 
northern province. No doubt the landlords there are less willing to 
sell. They get their rents, and the foundations of civil society 
still survive. But it is all a question of price. And I doubt not 
this point will be got over. 

We are further told that the Bill is a mere measure for the relief 
of Irish landlords, United Ireland expresses this objection in a cartoon 
which lies before me as I write, a cartoon in which a red-coated 
landlord, booted and spurred, is represented as making off with 
£40,000,000 sterling of the hard-earned money of those two honest 
and deserving people, John Bull and Paddy O’Rafferty. I think I 
have already shown in my criticism on the point of the “ net annual 
value” that whatever the Bill is it is not a landlords’ relief bill. 
This point is made all the more certain by the fact that, after the 
landlord has sold on the net annual value instead of on the gross, he 
is not at liberty to do what he likes with his own. He only gets 
interest at the rate of 22 per cent. on the purchase money. In 
selling, therefore, the landlord must make a sacrifice. It is in- 
evitable. He cannot help himself. And by the time the charges 
on the property are met, by the time tithe rent-charge, Crown and 
quit rent, and other charges are redeemed, I greatly fear there will 
in all too many cases be little left in the case of the nominal owner. 
Notwithstanding this, the difficulty must be faced. These men have 
been caught in the toils of a revolution—a real revolution in more 
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senses than one. They have lived recklessly and extravagantly in 
the past. In hundreds of cases they are bound to go down, Bill or no 
Bill. It is all a question of time. And by means of this Bill they 
may at least be able to arrange with their creditors so as to save a 
margin. The Bill is a landlords’ relief bill in only one sense. 
Sir George Trevelyan is never weary of pointing out that the 
grant under the Ashbourne Act has been largely paid to great and 
wealthy noblemen. This is not absolutely the case. No doubt a 
few great noblemen have sold their estates, and have received large 
sums of the money voted by Parliament. But hundreds of small 
owners have also sold. And is this really the way to look at the 
matter ? The landlord has received the money and walked off. 
Very good. But he has left his land behind. The tenants are in 
possession, and the money advanced for the land is being regularly 
paid back with interest. Would Sir George Trevelyan have us take 
the land of these nobles without paying for it? Did the Bill which 
he introduced in 1884 prohibit the sale of such estates? It is not 
the class of landlord who sells which, after all, is the main thing. It 
is the class of tenant who buys. This is the real point, and this is 
steadily overlooked by men like Sir George Trevelyan. 

Finally, we are warned by Lord Randolph Churchill to beware. 
Fortunately, Lord Randolph has not sent his memorandum this time 
to Mr. Smith. He hassentit to the Morning Post. On the appoint- 
ment of the Special Commission, I had the good fortune to agree 
with the Member for Paddington, and I declined to register a single 
vote for the appointment of that body. But I disagree with his 
lordship now. I think it well, however, that the theory of repudia- 
tion should be thoroughly discussed. Lord Randolph thinks Mr. 
Parnell has been up to the present a true prophet in regard to Irish 
affairs. He was right in 1880, He was right again in 1882. He 
was right once more in 1887. Of course, the ré/e of a prophet is 
easy when one has the power to fulfil his own prophecy. But I will 
take the year 1887 as a test. Mr. Parnell prophesied that the 
judicial rents would have to come down. Why? Because of the 
distress caused by the fall in the price of agricultural produce. The 
fall was temporary. The change in the rent was temporary. And 
this is exactly what the Tenants’ Insurance Fund under the Bill is 
intended to meet. It is one of my main arguments for supporting 
it. But is repudiation on a large scale really possible? Lord 
Randolph seems to assume that purchase will be forced upon the 
tenants. Nothing of the kind has taken place in the past. No- 
thing of the kind will take place in the future. The Bill is not 
compulsory on either landlord or tenant, on vendor or purchaser. 
Now, first of all, who says that the Ulster purchasers will repudiate 
their obligations? They will do nothing of the sort. An Ulster 
tenant will drive a hard bargain ; but once it is closed, he will work 
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the nails off his fingers before he repudiates his just debts. This is 
a large element in the question. Ulster has a population of close 
upon 2,000,000, out of a total of something under 4,750,000. The 
influence of Ulster, therefore, must tell in such a matter upon the rest 
of the country. And here, I affirm, repudiation would never secure 
afoothold. This of itself would enormously reduce the risk. What, 
then, of the rest of the country? On what principle is the doctrine 
tobe propounded? First of all, the transaction of purchase is volun- 
tary. Secondly, it is an enormous advantage to the purchaser. 
Thirdly, the annuity will be infinitely easier to pay than the 
annual rent now is. And lastly, every year that passes establishes 
the purchaser’s interest in the fee. The possession of a bit of land 
is, after all, the chief passion in an Irish peasant’s breast. For this 
he will go through fire and water; for this he will endure 
hardship and suffering that would seem to others unendur- 
able. I know how blindly he has stepped to the music of the 
League. I am equally aware how in all too many cases the Roman 
Catholic Church has been content to abdicate its highest functions 
in face of the village despots who were able to empty a church or 
stop a priest’s dues. But, after all, selfishness is a mighty power, 
and selfishness will not be on the side of repudiation. The peas- 
ants will have the land on the best possible terms. They can 
never hope for better save by a bloody revolution, which is not 
possible. Why,then, should they repudiate? And what about our 
English Gladstonian friends? ‘Tbe interests of their constituents 
will be involved at this point. Much of the Parnellite power has 
arisen from the patronage bestowed upon Mr. Parnell and his policy 
by Mr. Gladstone and the Gladstonian party. But repudiation may 
come home to the pockets of the English Gladstonians, and this is 
an argument to which they are not likely to turn a deaf ear. No. 
All experience is against this wild theory. Even were we face to 
face with it, I hold the securities under the Bill would hold us safe. 
The National League is able to fight an embarrassed landlord, and 
force him into surrender. It could not fight the State defending 
its own claims, and these claims founded, as they would be, upon a 
basis over which the whole country could stand. As I have said, 
repudiation is a mere bogey, and, whatever the English people are, 
they never have had the reputation of being easily frightened. 

The Bill is, in my opinion, a large and generous measure. It 
will bear amendment in many particulars. But the opinion I 
formed at the conclusion of Mr. Balfour’s introductory speech is 
unchanged now that I have had time to examine every line of the 
measure. I then said that “it was the greatest step of the century 
wards the pacification of Ireland.” I believe now, and in my heart 
of hearts, that it is so. T. W. Russet. 
Yx2 











THE WORKING OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING 


Tuat an English-speaking community has recently, after a trial of 
twenty years, decided to retain women in a position of absolute 
equality with men, both legal and political, is a fact which cannot 
fail to have a more or less important bearing on one of the ripening 
questions of the day. It is stated, I know, that the experiment in 
Wyoming has been tried under conditions which bear little or no 
analogy to the circumstances of older Commonwealths. Still, I 
think, it may be shown to have been coincident with a political 
development in which the broad facts of human nature, so con- 
fidently appealed to by either side in the woman question, have had 
ample room for action. Be this as it may, the interesting fact 
remains, that the first complete legislative emancipation of woman in 
the history of the world belongs to the territory of Wyoming, and 
to the year of grace 1869." A comparatively long and intimate 
acquaintance with men and things in the Territory of Wyoming 
enables the present writer to submit a truthful, if not a very readable 
account of how the battle of the women was fought and won, and 
how for twenty years the victory has been used by them. It will 
be necessary to take a brief survey of the history and circumstances 
of the territory in order to understand its political life. 

On July 25, 1868, Wyoming made its first appearance on the 
map of the North American continent. An Act of Congress carved 
it out of the then enormous territory of Dakota; but it was many 
years before European maps ceased to sink both Dakota and Wyoming 
in the large blank space which we used to know as “ The Great 
American Desert.” 

The new importance of Wyoming was owing to the passage of the 
first trans-continental railway along her southern border. With this 
railway came the population which justified her claims to a separate 
political existence. Until it was constructed there was in the terri- 
tory only that class of roving adventurers who always preceded 
civilisation in the west, prominent among whom figured the hunter, 
trapper, scout, prospector, saloon-keeper, and of course the inevit- 
able gambler. But the completion of the railroad turned loose all 
the sub-contractors and their men, and brought real estate ‘ boomers,” 
who would sell you not only castles but whole cities in the air; 

(1) Ex-Governor J. W. Hoyt, whose name is not unknown in connection with th 
movement in America, said, in a recent speech, that onefof the original states (Vermont) 
enacted female suffrage in 1776, but repealed it in 1809. Ina Natural and Politi 
History of the State of Vermont, by Ira Harris, published in London, 1798, there is no 
mention of Woman Suffrage. 
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lawyers, doctors, shopkeepers, and all the constituents of a west 
American frontier community. One circumstance infused into this 
pioneer population an exceptional element. The disorganisation of 
the South after the war, especially in the border states, brought 
fresh on to the frontier a number of ruined fortune seekers, who, 
having been reared in old and settled States, were thoroughly con- 
versant with the art of self-government. 

At the time of its organisation the population of the Territory, 
probably only some 5,000 strong, was concentrated in a few towns 
along the Union Pacific Railway, mainly at the city of Cheyenne. 
Here they were with an area to develop of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand square miles, with no productive industry and no demand for 
goods brought in beyond that of a few military “ posts,” a few Indian 
agencies, and the new railway company. Although the country was 
known to contain great mineral wealth, there was no immediate pros- 
pect of its development. The rainfall was insufficient for agriculture, 
and there was no market near enough to justify any large expenditure 
of capital onirrigation. That vast herds of cattle could be grazed the 
year round on the scanty but extremely nutritious grasses of the north- 
western plains, without artificial food or shelter, had at that time 
only just been learned. Everything indicated the necessity for immi- 
gration and capital; the latter being pretty sure to accompany the 
former, for as yet it was no poor man’s country. Therefore, Wyoming 
must have a political existence of her own, and must be provided with 
such laws as will under the special circumstances of the country best 
secure the life and property of those aiding in the development of its 
resources. Above all, Judge Lynch must be superseded.' 

Such was the state of affairs when, by the Act of Congress above 
referred to, entitled “ An Act to provide a temporary Government 
for Wyoming Territory,’’? an executive and judiciary, including a 
governor, secretary of state and three judges, were sent out from 
Washington to organise the new Territory. It was not until the 
summer of 1869 that these officers duly qualified, and the people could 
be called upon to elect their first Legislative Assembly. 

The session of this body was nearing the conclusion of its labours 
when, without any warning and in response to no public sentiment, 
@ member of the Council introduced the following short and 
comprehensive Bill— 

“ Be it enacted by the Council and House of Representatives of the Territory 
of Wyoming :— 





, 


(1) For a full description of ‘‘the early days 
of the Pacific States, vol. xx., chap. v. 

(2) This was Wyoming’s ‘‘Organic Act,’’ which, in Territories, takes the place of 
the Constitution in a State. For differences between a Territory and a State see 
Bryce's American Commonwealth, chap. xlvii. But note that Territories are substantially 
autonomous, and that party organisations are maintained. 


? in Wyoming, see Bancroft’s History 
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‘Sec. I. Every woman of the age of eighteen, resident in this Territory, 
may, at every election to be holden under the laws thereof, cast her vote. And 
her rights to the elective franchise, and to hold office, shall be the same under 
the Election laws of the Territory as those of electors. 

“Sec. II. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage.” 

The Council and House journals are preserved, and these record 
the separate stages of the Bill, the ayes, the noes, and the absentees. 
They show that in the Council the Bill was passed by six to two, in 
the House by seven to four, one absent in each case. It was not a 
party question, for, owing to the predominance of the Southern 
element above noted, all the members of both Houses were Demo- 
crats. In the House there was a protracted struggle, as evidenced 
by frivolous amendments, such as one to insert the words “all 
coloured women and squaws,” and another for “‘ women” to read 
“ ladies.”” One sensible amendment passed, namely, for “ eighteen” 
to read “‘ twenty-one,” but not, I am told, without the spiteful sug- 
gestion that if the boundary could be placed at thirty, female suffrage 
would be a dead letter. 

There is no Hansard in Wyoming, so I had to draw upon the 
memories of the survivors of the first Legislators for the arguments 
which were used to bring about this memorable legislation. I could 
not find the introducer of the Bill. It is generally supposed that he 
was inspired by a lady of advanced views and great strength of 
character, the latter quality leading to her appointment as a justice 
of the peace, in which office, discharged in one of the roughest 
frontier districts, her signal courage and impartiality gained the 
highest respect for her authority. The other members of the two 
Houses whom I have met fail to recall any discussion whatever on 
the general principles of the question. The commonest belief is that 
the whole thing was a joke, and no doubt there was something that 
tickled Western humour and harmonised with the characteristic spirit 
of adventure in the idea of giving the women a vote. For few of 
the pioneers had brought their families with them, and it may well 
be imagined that the ladies who came out with the gamblers and 

saloon-keepers to seek their fortunes belonged, among the social 
strata, toa pretty hard formation. However, the special argument 
which was used, and the only one which had any force, was that the 
passing of the Bill would be a famous advertisement for the Terri- 
tory.’ And they were right. The day on which, by the Governor's 
unexpected approval, the Bill became law, the news was telegraphed 


, 


(1) Professor Bryce (American Commonwealth, vol. iii., p. 294, note 1), quoting from 
Ex-Governor Hoyt, gives an elaborate account of the lobbying by which the “ large- 
hearted legislator ” in charge of the Bill, secured the support first of the Democrats 
and then of the Republicans. As above pointed out, there were no Republicans in 
either house: so I am convinced that no more history can be made out of the passing 
of the Act than the present writer has gleaned by interrogating the survivors of the 
legislature of 1869. 
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all over America and Europe, and people who had only known 
enough about Wyoming to confuse it with a vailey two thousand 
miles away,’ now began to inquire what manner of country this 
could be where woman had set up her throne. 

When the legislators of twenty years ago have joined the majo- 
rity, some history-maker will record the passing of this statute as 
the triumph of a great principle. But in the meanwhile we must 
be content to prove that if the political union of the sexes was 
accomplished in haste it has led to no repentance at leisure. 

It so happened that of the United States officers who came in in 
1868 and 1869 besides the Governor, two out of the three judges 
were strenuous advocates of woman suffrage. These men, stung by 
the apathy of the fair sex as to their newly-gained honours, and 
anxious to show the world that the concession was justified by an 
unrecognised fitness of women for work hitherto confined to men, 
called the former to serve as jurors. The writer has had many con- 
versations with those who remember the experiment, including jury- 
men who served on mixed juries, and leading counsel who pleaded 
before them. He has also before him the reminiscences of a surviv- 
ing lady juror, recently published in a Western newspaper. From 
these sources we gather that the women came out of the ordeal with 
conspicuous honour. On the grand jury they insisted on the enforce- 
ment of the laws regulating liquor houses, for the suppression of 
gambling, and for the observance of Sunday, enactments which the 
male jurors chose to disregard as altogether unfitted for the circum- 
stances of frontier life. There was on the Statute Book a law for the 
Sunday closing of “saloons,” the enforcement of which seems to have 
been the great bone of contention between the jurors in breeches 
and those in petticoats. The women gained their point. But soon 
afterwards a male Legislature summarily repealed the law. The 
special care given by the female jurors to public morals is well 
instanced in the following extract from the reminiscences of their 
lady apologist. 


3efore the session ended every known law-breaker in the country was in- 
dicted, both men and women. A clean sweep had, indeed, been made. Many 
incidents occurred which would have been amusing had they not been so 
pathetic. Every day we would hear of loving couples who had been living in 
blessed security together—without having the marriage ceremony performed— 
suddenly arriving at the conclusion that a trip for their health was most im- 
perative. Every one of this class was indicted, and a warrant placed in the 
hands of officers for their arrest. A few wecks later many of them came sneak- 
ing back to remain until near the approach of the next term of court, when 
there would be another exodus, and they would start off again on their biennial 
pilgrimage. They kept this method up during several terms of court, when 
they finally decided to come back to stay, and they are here yet, feeling now 
perfectly secure, as women are no longer called to serve on juries.” 


(1) The scene of Campbell’s ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming”’ is laid in Pennsylvania. 
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On petty juries women acted courageously and conscientiously, 
and all my information goes to show that they were at least as atten- 
tive as men. The first murder trial by a mixed jury (consisting 
of six men and six women) was looked forward to as the strain under 
which the weaker nerve would fail, and the softer heart would melt. 
Such, no doubt, was the calculation of the prisoner. But he was 
woefully out in his reckoning. 

‘** The prisoner at the bar,” writes the same lady, ‘‘ in this case was a hand- 
some young man of a pale, dreamy, Byronic type, and it was whispered that 
the susceptible feminine heart would be duly influenced by these external things. 
But they promptly voted a verdict of guilty, and he was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment.” 

One of the counsel engaged in the case, who managed to penctrate 
the secrets of the jury-room, told me that had it not been for the 
male citizens on the jury the sentence would have been far more 
severe. His experience of female jurors led him to characterise them 
(to use his own expression) as “bloodthirsty.” He admitted that 
they were just, but denied that they were inclined to temper justice 
with mercy. When they had an instinctive perception of a man’s 
guilt no amount of reasoning would alter the impression. If a crime 
had been committed, if a life had been sacrificed, it was extremely 
difficult to get them to listen to extenuating circumstance. If he is 
correct, we must remember that these women felt they had a mission 
to perform, and that they were there to counteract the influences 
which made crime never so safe as when laid bare before a Western 
jury. 

Of course these proceedings did not escape the cruel shafts of 
ridicule, and the mixed juries made quite a harvest for the news- 
papers. The account quoted below refers to some of the sufferings 
of these poor ladies. 


‘“‘ Newspaper correspondents came flocking into town from all parts of the 
country, as well as special artists from all the leading illustrated papers of the 
east. We were continually importuned to sit for our pictures in a body that 
we might be correctly produced in the pictorials, but we steadfastly refused, 
although great pressure was broughtyto bear by the court officials. I remember 
that when the ladies of the grand jury were obliged to go to the court once 
each day to carry in bills we went closely veiled, fearing that the special artists 
would make a hasty sketch of us. Of course, we were caricatured in the most 
hideous manner possible. Some of us were represented as holding babies on 
our laps, and you all probably remember that threadbare couplet, which ap- 
peared in every paper in this and other countries, and still remains in the guide- 
books— 

‘ Baby, baby, don’t get in a fury, 
Your mother’s gone to sit on the jury.’ 


Others of us were represented as sharp-nosed spinsters holding cats and lap- 
dogs. They claimed to know our genealogy and pedigree from way back; in 
fact, told all about us, but it must be confessed in a mannor not very flattering 
to our vanity. But what cared we for these sublunary things, when we were 
fired by such a lofty ambition and patriotic zeal ?” 
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This lady further disproves the historical accuracy of the story 
that in a jury of eleven women and one man the minority was talked 
to death. As another instance of wicked misrepresentation, the 
present writer recollects being told in ‘an eastern city, that mixed 
juries were abandoned in Wyoming on the public complaint of a 
man who had been left at home to mind the baby while his wife was 
locked up all night with eleven good men and true. 

The fact is, the experiment was not fairly tried, female jurors 
having been carefully selected, and not taken as they came on the 
lists. During the three terms of court through which they served 
there was certainly no failure of justice attributed to them; but 
inconveniences arose, such as cases having to be removed from the 
charge-sheet, which might have been tried by an ordinary jury, and 
physical collapses in lengthy trials. I could not find any record of 
the speeches of counsel which would indicate whether a new fallacy 
argumentum ad feminam crept into forensic logic. In any case it 
was discovered that the empanelling of women was not, and never 
had been, constitutional, a law entitling women to “hold office”’ 
having been made by astounding casuistry to override a law which 
strictly limited jury service to male citizens.’ 

In 1871 the second Legislative Assembly was convened. The 
elections resulted in a large majority of Democrats in the House. 
But in the Council the Republicans managed to secure four seats out 
of the nine. The Governor, in his opening message, thus referred to 
the female exercise of the franchise and jury service :— 

“It is simply justice to say that the women entering for the first time in the 
history of the country upon these new and untried duties, have conducted them- 
selves in every respect with as much tact, sound judgment, and good sense as 
men.” 

Nevertheless a Bill was immediately brought in and carried 
through both houses to repeal the Woman Suffrage Act. The 
journals show that this was simply a party move. The Act had been 
passed in a legislature exclusively Democratic. It was now the 
Democrats who fought to repeal it. They did not allege that any 
evil had resulted from their Act, but they feared that the greater 
wealth of the Republicans, now coming in from the Northern States, 
would control future elections. They regarded the enlargement of 
the constituency as playing into the hands of the party which had 
the most dollars, However, this time the Governor returned the Bill 
with his veto, and, as the law prescribed, accompanying it with a 

letter explaining the reasons which induced him to withhold his 
consent. In this letter of many pages he maintained that if the 
ballot be regarded as “a declaration of the will of the tax-payer as 


(1) Professor Bryce (American Commonwealth, vol. iii., p. 296) says they still serve. 
He has been misinformed. 
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to the manner in which taxes should be levied and collected, and 
revenues distributed,” women, as large property owners and tax- 
payers have an undoubted claim. If it be a guarantee to the weak 
of protection against the strong, it could not reasonably be withheld 
from the sex most in need of such protection. 

‘“*Tf each ballot be the declaration of the individual will of the person casting 

it as to the relative merit of opposed measures, surely the ability to judge and 
determine the power of choice does not depend upon sex, nor does woman- 
hood deprive of personality.” 
He then ridicules the idea that enfranchisement implies the obliga- 
tion of military service, by showing that carried to its logical 
conclusion such a course would, among other absurdities, disfranchise 
three-fourths of the number of the United States Senate, on account 
of age. To the assertion that “it will degrade woman to mingle in 
the dirty pool of politics,” he opposes the whole experience of the 
successive enfranchisements of man, which shows that as he is 
clothed with responsibility he rises to the demands of his position, 
So far the Governor is on a much-beaten track. But he now comes 
to the special justification of his veto. To repeal the Act would be 
inconsistent with all the legislation which accompanied the passag 
of the original Bill. 

‘‘Our laws give the widow the guardianship of her minor children : will you 
take from her all voice in relation to the public schools established for the 

education of those children? Our laws permit women to acquire and possess 
property : will you forbid them having any voice in relation to the taxation o! 
that property.” 


And again, 


“‘T need only instance Section 9 of the School Act, which declares that in 
the employment of teachers no discrimination shall be made in the question of 
pay on account of sex, when the persons are equally qualified: what is mor 
natural than that men who thought that women were competent to instruct th 
future voters and legislators of our land should take the one step in advance o! 
the public sentiment of yesterday, and give them equal wages for equal work! 
And when this step had been taken, what more natural than that they should 
again move forward, this time perhaps a little in advance of the political senti- 
ment of to-day, and give to those whom they consider competent to instruct 
voters the right to vote ?” 


It now required a two-thirds majority to carry the repeal Bill 
over the veto. Every single Democrat voted faithfully for the 
repeal of the Act they had passed the year before, and every 
Republican against it. 

In the House the Democrats still had an overwhelming majority. 
In the Council, where there were five Democrats to four Republicans, 
a vote of six to three would have been required to quash the veto. 
So each one of these four staunch defenders of women’s rights may 
now treasure the reflection that if he had failed to do his duty—t? 
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his party—woman suffrage in Wyoming would, in all probability, 
never have been heard of again to this day. This was the last 
attack made upon the privilege, which has become, as far as practical 
politics in Wyoming are concerned, an inalienable right. 

So now, twenty years after these freaks of politicians which I have 
recorded, it is interesting to inquire what effect the suffrage bas had. 
In the autumn of last year a most favourable opportunity for such 
an inquiry fortunately occurred. The population of Wyoming, 
which at the census of 1880 only numbered scme 20,000, is now 
estimated by the Governor, in his recent report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, at from 95,000 to 105,000. I think his Excellency’s 
chickens are not all quite hatched, but there is a very real desire on 
the part of the most enterprising of the citizens to put off their Terri- 
torial long-clothes, and participate in the honour of Statehood. Apart 
from the feeling that until they elect their own judges, and highest 
officers, and have a vote for the President, they are not fully privi- 
leged American citizens, they think, and rightly too, that their 
country would have a better commercial standing in the East, 
and would attract more immigrants and capital as a State than as a 
Territory. 

Space does not admit of any lengthened description of the material 
advancement of Wyoming. Her political life is, on account of the 
sparseness of the country population, confined chiefly to the towns. 
In them may be found a state of progress in civilisation in view of 
which her institutions must be seriously regarded. One fact may be 
mentioned. At the last census Wyoming was returned as having a 
smaller percentage of illiteracy than any other State or Territory in 
the Union. 

Before a Territory is admitted as a State into the Union, a consti- 
tution is usually prepared by a popularly elected Convention, and 
submitted to the people for acceptance. The provisions of this con- 
stitution may have great weight in the decision of the Federal 
Legislature as to granting or refusing the request of the Territory 
seeking admission. Sowhen the Constitutional Convention met in 
Wyoming, there arose the question whether by accepting woman’s 
suffrage the chances of Statehood would not be seriously prejudiced. 
Would Congress help to stereotype such an innovation, or might 
they be glad to give temporary satisfaction to the demands of the 
woman suffrage party by making Wyoming the corpus vile of an in- 
teresting experiment ? Whatever the constitution makers may have 
thought as to the issue, they decided unanimously on embodying the 
principle of the political equality of the sexes—a principle which 
one delegate declared to be “settled in the hearts and minds and 
judgments of the people of our glorious State proposed to be” 
while another delegate has fortified his “ rekkud” by stating that it 
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were better to be a Territory “‘ through the endless cycles of time” 
with woman suffrage, than a State without. The convention did 
excellent work, and adopted a constitution which did great credit to 
the delegates. But, unhappily, their speeches on woman suffrage, 
with few exceptions, were mere demagogy and quite unworthy of 
the occasion. 

There was no opposition to the inclusion of female suffrage in the 
Constitution. The debate only arose on the question whether the 
Constitution embodying the principle should be submitted as a whole 
for acceptance or rejection by the people, or whether woman sufirage 
should be submitted as a separate issue. It was clearly pointed out 
by those in favour of the latter course that the people never had had 
an opportunity of pronouncing on the question ; and considering the 
origin of woman suffrage in Wyoming, there could be little doubt as 
to the propriety of finding out what the real wishes of the population 
were. Several of the delegates, when they wandered from their set 
speeches to the question in point, displayed serious, and not un- 
founded misgivings, as to the result of an appeal to the people on 
the separate issue. It was finally decided, though not unanimously, 
to submit the Constitution as a whole to the electors, who, on 
November 5th, carried it by an overwhelming majority. That the 
women took an interest in the election may be gathered from the 
’ where, out of a total vote of 2,549, 723 votes 
were polled by women, nearly all for the Constitution. 

During the spring and summer of 1889 women of Cheyenne had 
displayed the first signs of active interest in the question of their 
political rights. They had their caucus, their mass meeting, and 


Cheyenne “ precincts,’ 


their plan of campaign. The latter included their proper repre- 
sentation on the Constitutional Convention by a lady delegate. This, 
however, was abandoned, mainly because they found little difficulty 
in securing a sufficient majority of the male delegates in their favour. 

While the November election was pending, and the question 
was arousing a keener interest than ever before, the present writer 
distributed a confidential circular containing interrogatories as to the 
practical effect of the female franchise. Numerous replies came in 
from all classes and professions in the Territory, and from both sexes. 
With the exception of one or two, whose sense of humour was 
stronger than their interest in the question, his correspondents gave 
their honest and evidently matured opinions on the subject ; thus 
furnishing an exhaustive summing up of the case for and against 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. 

Hitherto there has been no registration of voters, and no polling 
records are available. Taking the average of the best opinions, 
qualified female electors represent about one-third of the whole 
constituency, and of their number probably some eighty per cent. 
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their claims to a larger share of official employment than is accorded 
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avail themselves of the privilege. In reply to the further ques- 
tion, “ Can you distinguish between married and unmarried women 
in this respect ?’’* no doubt is left that married women vote more 
generally than unmarried. Some attribute this to the greater carnest- 
ness on the part of women with heavier responsibilities, while others 
ascribe it to reluctance of many spinsters to publish their attainment 
of majority until the approach of middle age. 

The inquiry as to the extent to which women exercise an inde- 
pendent franchise, and how, compared with men, they are influenced 
by personal considerations, as distinct from political, in the selection 
of candidates produced the greatest divergence of opinion.” Many 
correspondents insist that women never vote unless induced to do so 
by male politicians, and certainly they are nearly always conveyed 
to the polls escorted by gentlemen whose attentions bear the impress 
of something more than mere civility. They say further that the 
personal appearance and social graces of the candidate play an all 
too important part. One correspondent thinks he can best express 
this influence by the following sample: ‘Mr. A. is such a perfectly 
lovely man, you know; just too sweet for anything. Mr. B. passed 
me in the street the other day and did not even smile.” On the 
other hand, much evidence is forthcoming to show that there are 
limits beyond which women exhibit determined and conscientious 
independence. They will not vote for a man whose record is stained 
as to morality or integrity, and their habitual “ scratching® of their 
tickets,” instead of voting the entire party list, displays, I am told 
on the best authority, a righteous consideration of the fitness of can- 
didates rather than the whims of individual caprice. The chief 
exception is, perhaps, when the wife of a candidate has made herself 
unpopular, in which case the husband had better abandon his poli- 
tical career. So while it is very generally admitted that personal 
considerations influence women more than men in choice of candi- 
dates, the women reply that this is largely due to the fact that they 
are not so much influenced by political partisanship. 

Hitherto the women have shown no tendency to push themselves 
unduly into politics, and they appear unfavourable to candidates of 
their own sex. They show no desire to use the suffrage for pressing 


(1) One correspondent took this to mean—If you see a lady going to the poll, can 
you tell whether she is married or single. He opined that, he generally could, but the 
indications were not always conclusive. 

(2) In answering the question, ‘‘ Do women vote findependently, or do they follow 
their husbands or other male relations with whom they live ?’’ a correspondent of some 
political experience writes, ‘ This depends on the hair ; short or red-haired ones vote 
independently, the balance depend on their men for advice in voting as in other things.”’ 

(3) An excellent account of the machinery of elections is to be found in Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, chap. Ixvi. 
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to them all over America, on account of at least equal fitness for the 
work they undertake, viz., the education of the young, clerical em- 
ployment in connection with the various departments of govern- 
ment legislative, the executive, and the judiciary. As shorthand 
writers, enrolling and engrossing clerks, &c., women are especially 
capable ; and since the introduction of the typewriter, which has for 
some years been almost universal in business establishments of any 
importance, they have added to their value as clerks by proficiency 
in the use of this valuable invention. This is acknowledged in the 
most practical way, no distinction being made between sexes in the 
matter of salaries. 

The women have never run a candidate for either House. A re- 
markable fact, considering that all offices are open to them, and 
probably nowhere is the weaker sex more competent to share the 
duties and honours of government than in the Western States and 
Territories. 

Do women care about the suffrage when they have got it? Would 
they resent its repeal? The great majority of replies are, as regards 
the first part of the question, in the negative ; as regards the latter 
part, in the affirmative. More than once am I reminded that 
“blessings brighten as they take their flight,” and one lady asserts 
truly that ‘‘ there are now a larger proportion of women who would 
resent any proposal to take away the rights of suffrage than would 
have voted for its bestowal at the beginning.’”’ The ladies who were 
kind enough to reply were for the most part those who had taken an 
active part in the movement, and they of course were strong advo- 
cates of theirrights. Butfrom general observation and innumerable 
conversations, it was impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
great obstacle to the adoption of woman suffrage in Wyoming (had 
it not been a political windfall), would have been the apathy of the 
great majority of the women themselves. Not having followed the 


> 


movement elsewhere, I cannot say to what extent the leaders in the 
woman question generally lead their own sex. My small experience 
in Wyoming would suggest that they will always drive more men 
in the van of their movement than they will drag women in the 
rear. 

As a general proposition it will be admitted that a higher moral 
tone characterises women than men in private life and society, and 
this higher tone has been imported into Wyoming legislation wherever 
women have directly or indirectly exerted any influence. They have 
seldom interfered. But they claim as the fruits of their influence, 
laws restraining gambling and prostitution,’ and enjoining the observ- 
ance of Sunday, together with the enactment of free and liberal 

(1) Not only the keepers of the houses of ill-fame are dealt with by the law, but also 
the men who patronise them. 
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popular education ; while an Act providing for the better ventilation 
of mines testifies to their interest in practical philanthropy. They 
have had no need to take any action with regard to their legal rights, 
the feeling of American men requiring no pressure to induce them 
to place women in a position of equality with themselves. On one 
occasion, in 1882, they agitated for the removal of some remaining 
common law disabilities attaching to feme covert. Previously they 
could dispose absolutely of their own property, and enter into any 
contract in reference to the same. These last words were now con- 
sidered too restricting, and the law was altered so as to enable them 
to go surety, and generally to enter into unlimited personal liability. 
This doubtful extension of their rights did not, I am credibly in- 
formed, originate in Wyoming, but was instigated by “ a lady from 
Illinois, who had some personal grievance against the male sex.” 

Perhaps the best test of the value of an addition to a Western 
American constituency is its influence on political corruption. Of 
course, corruptibility is not a question of sex, but beyond doubt the 
purchasable element is a smaller proportion among women than 
among men. Naturally, the poorer women are not insensible to the 
seductiveness of the “carriage ride” and gifts of apples, chewing 
gum, and candy, with which an active candidate sweetens the 
memory of election day. But this is after all an innocent political 
agency compared with the whiskey, beer, and cigars with which the 
men of the same class are primed. In Wyoming the male canvasser 
who makes his terms with the party organiser is not without his 
counterpart in petticoats. But she deals chiefly with the unfortunate 
class,' who are not in practice and in the light of day, quite such an 
important factor as is generally supposed. On the other hand, the 
reform of the ballot would go a long way towards abolishing corrup- 
tion, and the projected adoption of what is known as the Australian 
system, by which each voter makes up his own ticket in absolute 
seclusion, is believed to have its strongest advocates among the 
female voters. 

In one more aspect were correspondents asked to regard the 
suffrage: ‘‘ What influence (if any) has the political equality of the 
sexes exercised on the family life, and on the view in which the 
marriage tie is regarded?’’ Absolutely none. On this there was 
practical unanimity. It was pointed out that divorces are extraor- 
dinarily numerous in Wyoming. But no attempt was made to 
connect the fact with woman suffrage. Indeed, political differ- 
ences constitute one of the few domestic troubles which no State or 
Territory (so far) recognises as just cause for dissolution of matrimony. 

Americans are above all things considerate to women, and though, 


(1) A candidate told me of a woman who, on being approached before election day, 
vowed that, though she had'sold everything else she had, she would not sell her vote. 
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of course, most married women vote as their husbands do, I could 
hear of no case in which either refusal on the part of the wife to 
vote the husband’s ticket, or to reveal her own, had led to the 
slightest discord.’ 

Between such opposite views as the circular elicited, it is hard to 
arrive at a just conclusion on the whole question. Ample space left 
for general remarks was filled with useful criticism. In favour of 
the suffrage it was urged that woman’s vote imparts into politics the 
home element, which is morally the best element in the community, 
and the one least likely to countenance official extravagance. On 
the School Boards, where women sit, bribery and jobbery are said to 
be unknown. Their presence at the polls has unquestionably civi- 
lized and tranquillized an ordeal which many declared, before women 
claimed their right, it were better to be disfranchised than forced to 
undergo. It is also urged that woman’s influence must not be 
undervalued, because it is chiefly negative, preventing the putting 
forward of immoral candidates, and being held in reserve for great 
occasions. Very significant was the reason of one correspondent, 
otherwise opposed to female suffrage, for supporting it, namely, that 
universal suffrage might prove a failure, and the woman’s vote could 
be relied on to impose conservative limitations. 

On the other hand, it is urged that the moral influence which 
they might exert is minimised by their dislike of publicity and 
natural distaste for party-machinery, which prevents their taking 
part in the “ primaries” and nominating conventions.” A news- 
paper editor, who replied in print to the circular, puts this part of 
the case plainly enough. 

‘* Both political parties might nominate corrupt men, and the women would 
merely choose between a rascal of one party and a scoundrel of the other. 

‘« The mere act of casting a ballot will not contaminate a woman, but start at 
a primary and let her go through a political campaign as they are conducted 
in the east, with all their corruption, with all their infamy, with all the mal- 
odorous associations, and how in the name of common sense can you expect 
her to emerge from the ordeal anything like her former self? Impossible! 

‘* What Wyoming needs, is good mothers, not amazons.” 

Many opponents seem to think, as it is expressed by one, “ Morality 
and politics do not go well together. Let men look after politics 
and women improve morals.’””’ Among mere technical objections 
there is a protest against a vote whose numerical importance is to a 
great extent dependent upon the weather. 

(1) Perhaps I ought to mention the reply of a citizen lately and happily married 
‘‘T had rather my wife disagreed with me in religion than in politics.’’ I am inclined 
to think the latter calamity, should it ever occur, will fail to shake the domestic 
harmony. 

(2) The “‘ primary”’ is the district party meeting at which (1) candidates for local 
(township in country, ward in towns) offices are nominated, and (2) delegates ar 
appointed to attend the nominating conventions. At the latter, candidates for country 
and city offices are nominated. 
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Such is the information I have been able to collect. The lesson 
which Wyoming teaches to politicians elsewhere, I must leave to 
those whose interest in and study of the question is not confined to 
such a limited political horizon. This much is certain. Never was 
a political experiment tried under less auspicious circumstances. Yet 
not one of the predicted evils, and they were many, have marred its 
history. Judged by the only fair standard of local comparison, 
woman suffrage can show a clean record, and there is a general con- 
fidence among both opponents and advocates of the cause, that in 
the removal of those political abuses which are incidental to the early 
years of frontier communities, the women can be counted on to aid in 
the delivery of the people from the toils of professional politicians. 

Whilst those in favour of woman suffrage ought not to make too 
free use of Wyoming experiences until a state of things so wholly 
exceptional has passed away, they would do well to watch the future 
course of the movement, not only in Wyoming, but in Washington 
Territory, where the experiment, though more recent, is on a larger 
scale. 

To properly test such a system will take a larger and poorer 
population with a lower average of intelligence. But, in the mean- 
time, it will be useful to know whether a generation of female 
children, reared and educated to the duties and responsibilities of a 
fuller citizenship, will differ materially in their political aspirations 
from generations which have gone before. It is hoped readers may 
be found who will be glad to turn away their attention from the 
complexity of woman suffrage as it would be, and fix it for a while 
on woman suffrage as it is. 

Horace PLuNKETT. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the Bill for the admission of Wyoming into the 
Union as a State has passed the House of Representatives at Washington, and is almost 
certain to pass the Senate. Mr. Springer, Democratic Congressman from Illinois, led a 
strong attack upon the Admission Bill, basing his opposition on the Woman Suffrage 
Clause in the Constitution of the New State and on the fact that the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention had been elected by women. Apart from the dislike of his own 
party for the movement which owes much of its strength to anti-slavery sympathies dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Springer is supposed to have been angling for the German vote. For the 
Germans do not favour the political equality of the sexes, partly because women are the 
main support of Prohibition (which makes no distinction in favour of lager beer), and 
partly on account of their old-country conception of woman's sphere. Thus the some- 
what undignified legislation described above has resulted in the establishing of a 
precedent which may have far-reaching consequences. The concession that Woman 
Suffrage is not at variance with the Constitution of the United States is a distinct 
gain to the party which is gathering its forces for the final overthrown of the “ aristo- 
eracy of sex.’’ And this is not the less true because Wyoming owes her promotion to 
the expectation that she will send to the Federal Senate—composed of two senators from 
each State from the largest to the smallest—men (or women ?) pledged to support the 
party now in power. 
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THE LAMENTABLE COMEDY OF WILLOW WOOD, 


“*O ye, all ye that walk in Willow Wood, 
That walk with hollow faces burning white ; 
What fathom-depth of soul-struck widowhood, 
What long, what longer hours, one life-long night, 
Ere ye again, who so in vain have wooed 
Your last hope lost, who so in vain invite 
Your lips to that their unforgotten food, 
Ere ye, ere ye again shall see the light !”’ 


PERSONS CHIEFLY CONCERNED. 
HE (a man). 


SHE (4 woman). 


Scene—Grey Downs, late in the afternoon ; a sea-fog coming over the 


cliffs. 


He. (Roan horse, second-best saddlery, double-mouthed snaffle, nose- 
band, no spurs, crop.) It feels as though it were going to rain. 
Supposewe .. . 

Sue. (Bay horse, third-best habit, cloth cap, double bridle, mar- 
tingale, and worn gauntilets.) I’ve nothing on that can spoil, and 
there’s nothing to go back for before dinner. I must say the 
Deeleys are the dearest hosts in the world. Fancy them letting me 


take out Mickey. I always thought he was specially reserved for 
Mrs. Deeley. 

He (aside). Exactly! ’‘Gets the pick of the stable—hauls a man 
out of the smoking-room, and he gets—hold up, you brute!—a 
yorking hog of a hack with the mouth of a turnstile and _ the 
manners of a steam-engine, and so must wait her pleasure. (a/oud.) 
Yes, it’s one of the nicest country houses I know, but look at 
this beast. The head-groom doesn’t love me. 

Sue (aside). "Hands of a butcher, if you only knew it. (a/oud.) 
I’m afraid you have been unlucky. But misfortunes never come siugly. 
It was your fault for loafing so aggressively in the smoking-room. 

He. As how ? 

Sue. I saw you from the garden, and it seemed that you might 
just as well take me out as loll on a sofa. So I suggested to Mrs. 
Deeley—and there really was no one else available. — (aside.) 
*Mustn’t sulk for half an hour and not expect to be paid out. 

He. Thank you. I had supposed there wasn’t. They all went 
out after lunch. Er—er! have you noticed the deep interest that 
the young take in Norman ruins when two can look at them at the 
same time? It’s natural, Isuppose. (aside.) I know she saw young 
Oulthorp go out with Miss Massing. 

Sue (aside). To my address, but clumsy. (aloud.) Yes. I 
suggested their going. 
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He (aside). What an atrocious fib. I believe she sleeps regu- 
larly after lunch, and I know she never lets Oulthorp look at 
Miss Massing. (a/oud.) Well, shall we canter on and pick up our 
archwologists ? 

Sue (sweetly). Can’t you hold him in then? He is dancing a 
little bit; but perhaps you are irritating his poor dear mouth ? 

He. Poor dear mouth! He never had such a thing in his life. 

Sue. But he must have some feelings, and it is hardly worth while 
harrowing them because your own are upset. 

He. You are saddling me with all sorts of sins that never came 
intomy head. Of course I’m delighted to be your escort. 

Suz. Of course. What else could you say? 

He. This only. If it has seemed good to you to drag out an 
almost entire stranger for a ride in this particularly sloppy country, 
I don’t see that it is worth while squabbling with him, (aside.) It’s 
a strong face and I like it, but I hate having my riding scoffed at. 

Sue. You are a remarkably plain-spoken person. 

He. I’m afraid I was led into it. Also I’ll confess I did sulk. 

Sue. I know you did, andI don’t wonder. After all, it must be a 
bore to entertain a woman who—how was it ?—“ goes to sleep over 
her soup and looks as though she fed on bolsters.” Eh? 

He (aside). Oh, damn! 

Suz. You should never become confidential in the smoking-room 
with Mr. Dollin. He tells his wife everything, and she, not being 
too wise, tells me. 

He (aside). I wonder if this is her method of beingengaging. It 
is monotonous. (a/oud.) I deny every word of it. Dollin misun- 
derstood. Did Mrs. Dollin tell you everything that was said in 
the smoking-room ? 

Sue (aside). Curiously alike men are when you make them 
uncomfortable. (a/oud.) Thank you. I know what you mean. Yes, 
she did; and I must say that you men might find some better 
amusement than making fun of poor Mr. Oulthorp. 

HE (aside). I thought so. (aloud, stiffly.) Pardon me, but was it 
for this that I was brought out? 


Suz. No. But since you are here I may as well speak. Is it 
fair ? 





He. There’s a certain amount of frivolity in a smoking-room, 
and I suppose Oulthorp gets his share like everyone else. 

Sue. But he doesn’t like it. 

He. I’m afraid that makes no difference. (aside.) This is a 
revelation. I object to being called to account like a schoolboy. 
(aloud.) And you know Oulthorp is not very wise. 

Sux. In that he is specially devoted to me? 

He. I never said that. 

Suz. But what do you think ? 
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He. Nothing. Why should I? Am TI his keeper—or yours? 
Indeed I was no worse than the others. 

Sur. No worse than the others! There speaks the man. Will 
you listen to me for a minute ? 

He. It seems that I was invited to that end. (aside.) If | 
sent my heel into the beast I know he’d bolt. ’Question is, could | 
pull him up this side the sunset. (aloud.) Frankly, you know, I 
never understood what you saw in young Oulthorp—I mean what 
your object was in taking him up. As I said just now, he is not 
over wise, nor, for matter of that, very amusing. 

Sue (after a pause). Have you ever been put on a pedestal and 
worshipped ? 

He. No. 

Suz. Have you ever known what it was to feel everything you 
said or did of more importance to one person than anything else 
in the world—to find yourself treated as absolutely perfect >—— 

He. Poor beggar! So bad as that, was he?  (aside.) I wonder 
if the beast would bolt. I don’t like this talk. 

Sue. But have you? 

Hr. N—no. Why should I? 

Sue. How can I tell? And have you ever found all that trust, all 
that belief, and all that adoration bore you beyond words ? 

He (as his heel goes home). Come round, you brute! come round! 

Sue. And yet have you felt that you wouldn’t give it up for 
anybody—that it was, somehow, a refuge from yourself, when you 
~were afraid to think or remember? Can’t yousee? He believes in 
me absolutely. 

He (looking between his horse’s ears). Um! 

SHE (quickly). Has he said anything . . . in the smoking-room? 

He. Certainly not.  (aside.) Dollin is a fool, but he has 
evidently has sense enough not to tell everything. 

Suz. Then what do you mean ? 

He. Let us look this thing in the face since you will insist on 
scolding me. Will you do young Oulthorp any good ? 

Sur. I shall make a man of him at least. 

He. I fancied Miss Massing was more than equal to that little 
business. 

Sue. She is at perfect liberty—when I have finished. 

Her. Which will be P 

Sue. When he goes of his own accord. 

Hx. Have you courage to wait for the end, then? 

Sue. I don’t think you quite understand. He bores me—horribly. 

He. So I am willing to believe. 

Sue. Toe good of you, I’m sure, to take the trouble. ... . It is 
only because he thinks me sweet and perfect. It is not (in a low voice 
and slowly) it is not—that—I care; I don’t. But I shall do him 
no harm— indeed I sha’n’t. 
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Hz. I have nothing to do with the affair. 

Sue. Yes; you have. They'll listen to you for ever in the 
smoking-room. You have influence over them. Why can’t you 
keep them amused, instead of helping to make fun of him? You 
tell them things—I know you do—for I hear of them from Mrs. 
Dollin. 

He (aside). "Seems to me that Dollin is making a burial-service 
to be said over his own grave. (a/oud.) I never understood it was 
my mission to amuse a country-house for the sake of young Oulthorp. 
And, really, do you think that a—a—regard that cannot stand a 
little chaff now and then P 

Sue. Oh, it will go fast enough under any circumstances. Only— 
only I don’t want to lose it before I must. 

Hz (softly, luoking at her). Forgive me. I’m so sorry. 

Suz. Do I look like a woman who needs pity? Why should 
you give it me ?—I don’t want it. 

He. Because of what must have gone before. 

Suz. I don’t know what you mean. 

He. Don’t you? Would you like me to explain ? 

Sue. No. But what do you mean ? 

He. Nothing. I ask no questions. Only, as a general rule, I 
imagine a woman does not take a deep interest in the blind adora- 
tion that a boy like Oulthorp gives—a boy for whom she does not 
care either—unless she has lost something much—much—more im- 





portant..... But perhaps you are the exception ? 
Sue (bowing her head). That’s enough. I amthe rule... . And 


now do you understand me ? 

Hz. Less than ever, to tell you the truth. 

Sue. Shall J tell you the truth for a change ? 

He. At your own risk. Remember I can guess at the outlines, 
and you may hate me because you have told me. (aside.) I wonder 
if she tells everybody. ’Couldn’t be, ’r else I should have heard 
something about her in the smoking-room. What a chin it is! 

Sur. Would you care if I hated you? 

He. Nota bit. It might worry youa little. Well, tell me. 

Sue (after a pause). It’s— it's difficult. There was—and I 
couldn’t help it—and I had my warnings—lots of women told me 
about him, and I knew that he wasn’t to be trusted, and I knew 
that I was the only one who knew that. So I was sure of myself— 
and I was, you know. ButI did care—everything, in every way. 
That was why, perbaps, it ended as it did. After seven years. My 
God, after seven years! 

He. And what did you do ? 

SHE (simply). Said “ Fank’oo,” and went away smiling. 

He. You! 

Sur. Yes, me! Why shouldn’t I? It was everything in the 
world tome. And when it finished I hadn’t the heart to complain. 
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He. You don’t look like a person who would be grateful for being 
treated in that way. And after? 

Sue. I continued to exist beautifully—-with variations. 

He. Of what kind ? 

Sue. Oh, pictures and the poor. ‘Specially the poor. You can 
think sometimes if you sit alone painting. If you slumgullion 
you can’t think. Many others have found out that trick, and the 
poor owe much toit. Then the boy—young Oulthorp came in, he 
was some sort of a rest. But I have found that I have a double brain 
that does its own thinking whatever I do. Did you ever find that? 

He (incautiously). Yes, worse luck. 

Sue (aside). I knew the fire had gone over his face. (aloud and 
very slowly.) ’Pleasant, isn’t it—to find all the sorrow, and all the 
sacrifice— 

He (hoarsely, looking into the fog). There’s no sacrifice. I'll 
swear there isn’t. 

Suz. —— all the sacrifice, the care and the tenderness, the fore- 
thought, the comprehension, and—and all the rest of it go for 
nothing just because one person has grown tired. 

He (with a shiver). For goodness’ sake let’s talk of something 
else. 

Sue (bitterly). What shall we talk about? Nice things—pretty 
things? Books and pictures and plays? I’m quite ready. You 
begin. 

He (after a pause). "Don’t think the conversation led up to nice 
things exactly. 

Sue. How strange! Well ? 

Hr. Er—does the—does the pain last for ever ? 

Sur. I don’t know. I’ve only had four years of it—every day 
and all day long. 

He (feebly). Not really ? 

Sne. If—if the other thing was real, this is. It begins when I 
wake and it ends when I sleep—and it begins again when I wake 
again. 

He. How you must hate the man! 

Sue. Worse than that. I only hated a little in the beginning. 
Now I am beginning not to care. It’s all over—all except the pain, 
and so, you see it’s doubly worthless. Believe me, if he were to 
cross the road now under my feet, I shouldn’t even turn my head 
to——Good God, what’s that ! 

A. shepherd jumps into the road from a bank. Mickey shies. 

Hr. Drop your hands; he’s going to bolt! Gone, by Jove! 
Do I follow ? 

Sue (over her shoulder). Yes. Ican justholdhim. Come along! 
Where does this road end ? 

Her. London, if you go far enough. Can you take a pull at your 
brute ? 
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Sue. I'll try. (ans over.) No! Wait till a hill tires him. I’m 

not afraid. Who'd have thought it in a quiet steady... I 
believe I shal/ be afraid in a minute. Ow! There goes my hair 
loose. 

He. Shall I lean over and take a pull at him ? 

SHE (gasping and pulling). No! ’Bring him down if you did. 
He’s coming in—a—little—bit. Ouch! That’s better. Steady, Mickey 
darling. There’s nothing to be afraid of. Softly, old man. (pudis 
horse into a canter.) I didn’t like that. 

Hz. Which? ‘The man that appeared ? 

Suz. No. Trying to ride away from myself. We might have 
ended in a quarry. 

He. It was the other beast behind him that drove Mickey mad. 
The best of horses get excited sometimes. By the way, have I to go 
back and pick up hairpins ? 

Sue. Poor thing—no. I’ll bundle it up under my cap somehow 
with the few that remain tome. (aside.) This man isa man. (aloud.) 
I wish people wouldn’t pop up so suddenly. 

Hr. He came just in time to show how little you cared. 

Sue. No, that was Mickey’s fault. 

Hr. Even if you caught Mickey short by the head and drove your 
spur into him ? 

Sur. I deny the spur. The other thing may be. (watching his 
Jace.) It seems to please you, somehow. 

Hr. No—I don’t think so. But you do care for that man even now ? 

Sue. Yes. 

He. In spite of everything ? 

Sue. In spite of everything—yes. 

He. Good Lord! 

Sue. I don’t think He has anything to do with it. He doesn’t 
even help one to forget. He leaves that to the Bambino. 

He. That reminds me. Since we have gone so far, I shouldn’t 
build too much on young Oulthorp’s absolute devotion. 

Sue. What do you mean ? Julia Massing ? 

He. Yes, I think so. 

Sue (absently). Little liar! He’s like you, though. 

He. Why? J never adored you. 

Sur. No, but you have lied to some one else. I am certain of it. 

He. And if I did, what have you gained by keeping faith ? 

Sux. Seven years of life at least. I am only paying for them 
now. 

Hz. Is the price too high—are you sorry ? 

Sue. Yes, I am sorry—bitterly sorry—that I ever knew him. 
There’s no dignity of tragedy to console me. I am sorry, and 
I laugh at myself for being sorry. 

He. But if you had the chance over again what would you do? 
Suz. Why do you ask—why do you want to find out? So that you 
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may measure another woman’s pain by mine; because you have 
treated some woman as ——. Is that it? 

He. I—I don’t know. 

Sue. But I do. (edging in towards him.) Look at me. Even I~ 
even Iam Beatrice! That line at the corner of the eyes comes from 
crying—doctors will tell you so—crying till there are no more tears 
tocry. That little horseshoe in the forehead—now considered fasci- 
nating—comes from lying staring wide awake without shutting your 
eyes, night after night, thinking, thinking, thinking everything over 
again from the beginning. You can get that mark for life after 
three nights’ pain. I have it. Those are the outward and visible 
signs—some of them. The mouth, too—(/eaning to the off side). 

He (duily). Yes, I see. 

Sue. You don’t. All you are thinking of is——— 

He. God forbid! 

SueE (leaning further). My dear sir, it would be quite enough if I 
(softening) gave permission. 

He. No,thank you. Not this dance. 

SueE (resettling herselfin her saddle). Then I believe youdo care for her. 

He (aside). A chance missed. (aloud.) Pooh! that’s no proof. 
But you needn’t continue your explanation. 

Sue. I could say such a lot if I chose. 

HE (leading towards the cliff’s edge). Go on, then. You were 
talking about mental symptoms. 

Sue. I was, but I won’t go on. (aside, to herself.) It seems to me 
that the fog or something is seriously affecting your brain, dear. 
Never mind. Dinner at eight, two gongs, and a fat man to take me 
in. Let us be thankful, O Civilisation, for all thy mercies. 

He. I want you to, though. 

Sue. Then I will. (aside.) You will have it, and I would have 
let you off because you understood—a little. (aloud.) There are one 
thousand different ways of going to perdition. She will probably 
choose the nine hundred and ninety-nine that I have not taken. And 
it will be your fault. She may even bless you later for setting her 
on one of those roads. Does that hurt sufficiently ? 

He. I have known pleasanter things. Well ? 

Sue. There’s no more to say. You can hurt yourself better than 
I can hurt you. How long was your affair for ? 

He. Five years. 

Sure. Who ended it ? 

He. It ended itself. 

Sur. Sweet child of nature! That wrought my only woe. In 
other words, it was your vanity—as it was his. 

He (aside). My turn now. aloud.) Perhaps your friend got tired. 

Sue. It is very possible. I was everything and more than every- 
thing. Now I am nothing, and less than nothing. But J never 
cheated in word or deed. 
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He. Did he, then? 
Sue. I was thinking of “er. 

He (wincing). I can do my own thinking there, thank you. 

Sue. I fancied from your invitation you wanted an assistant. 

Her. Good heavens! What is the use of two rats in a burning 
bucket biting at each other? Let’s swear eternal peace. 

Sur. Because you are getting hurt—eh? I am hurt day after 
day, hour after hour, minute after minute—but you only while you 
are talking to me—because you’re a man, and therefore a coward. 

He. And therefore a coward. It’s a consoling knowledge. (He 
edges horse towards cliff’s edge.) 

Suz. Doesn’t it make you want to swear at me? 

Hex (reining up and looking at the beach below). No. Anything 
but that just now. Can you see down there, through the fog ? 

Suz. Yes! It’s a remarkably pretty view. (sees Oulthorp and 
Miss Massing, side by side.) Aah! 

He. So much for Norman ruins. 

Sur. Thank you. So one of them thinks. But what a finished 
liar Oulthorp must be. If he had only spoken the truth. (¢o herse/f) 
Why, only to-day... . 

He. I daresay he had a natural hesitation about approaching you 
on the subject. 

Sue. He didn’t understand. (critically and peering down.) He 
is kissing Julia Massing. 

He. Why not? 

Sur. Why not, indeed? At this very moment, by the light of 
the knowledge you taught her, she may be—(his horse plunges away 
from the cliff). 

He (administering correction with the crop). That engagement 
will be given out to-night, in their faces, and announced at breakfast 
to-morrow. You'll have to congratulate him. 

Sue. If you had only kept the smoking-room amused, I might have 
had three days more of Oulthorp’s “ eternal devotion.” That’s all. 

Hx. Remember, I only came into your councils this afternoon—late. 

Sur. And we have done each other an immense amount of good 
since ? 

Hr. We have sympathised at least. 

Sux (throat-note in voice). There’s nothing like sympathy—holy 
sympathy, is there ? 

Hx. Nothing. Especially when one is in real trouble. 

Sur, ’So sweet, when a man lays his hand on yours—quite by 
accident—and says that he is prepared to sympathise with you to 
any extent—-— 

He. Ho! ho! They do that, too. 

Suz. You know. And the next minute you find that the hand has 
become an arm, and you are standing with your back to the mantel- 
Piece spitting “Sir-r!” like an angry pussy-cat, and asking what 
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in the world he means. For comprehension and disinterestedness, 
give me the sympathy of a man. 

He (tenderly). All the same, I am sorry for you—dear. 

Sue. I didn’t catch the last word. I'll believe the others. 

Her. That’s enough, then. I am sorry. 

Sue. Because you see in me the best possible result of what 
you may have done to fe; and you don’t like it? Sorrow? 
What use is sorrow tome? If all the hosts of Heaven came down 
and said they were sorry for me, I could only give them tea, and 
tell them that they bored me. They should have set things right in 
the beginning. 

He. Blame the poor little cherubs, of course! I thought you 
were more honest than that! 

Sur. I am only talking nonsense-—— you know what I mean, 
We have no right to complain. But we do. 

He. It takes a great deal to make people understand that if they 
break the Tables of Stone the pieces cut their feet. 

Sur. And then they find out that they mustn’t show the pain. 
It isn’t pretty, and it doesn’t amuse drawing-rooms. [If it did, I 
should be happy to scream for hours like a steam-engine. 

Hx. Which reminds me—by way of stoking—I wonder what 
there’ll be for dinner to-night. 

Sue. The first and the last dish is Mr. Warbstow, who explains to 
us that we attach too much importance to the Deity. I yawn. 

Hr. Mrs. Deeley has a gift for collecting queer people at her 
troughs, 

Sure. And none queerer than our two sweet selves. Fancy her 
face if she could listen now! 

He. She would be truly grieved. Don’t you think we might try 
to change the conversation ? 

Sue. I forgot. I have my punishment here now and yours comes 
later. Very well. What shall we talk about? The fog? 

He (after a pause). I don’t see why you should be so certain of 
your own luck. I am punished too. 

Sue. Only a little—for just as long as you are talking to me. 
Wait the hereafter. 

He (wiping his forehead). But surely I am punished now. If I 
had killed anyone it couldn’t be worse. 

Sue. Killing’s nothing. You may have done exactly the oppo- 
site. In which case, your torment will be heavier. Think of it 
for a minute. I was killed: and I am not grateful to the man who 
killed me. She may thank you yet for waking her to life. Does that 
hurt enough ? 

He. Enough to pay for all. 

Sur. Not unless you keep on thinking. One spasm of agony does 
not pay. You must think. 

Hx. I—I dare not. 
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Sue. Exactly. I dare because I must. You don’t because you 
have other things to do. Therefore you will be dealt with later. 
As my murderer will be. 

He. How do you know? 

Sue. I don’t—and to tell the truth I don’t care—as far as you’re 
concerned. 

He. I know you don’t, but you needn't have said so. 

Sure. What mercy do you deserve? If you suffer as you say you 
do so much the better for you. Oh, dear God! if I could believe 
that Ae felt for one little minute only a tithe of what I feel every 
hour I’d die contented. 

Hx. Have you never tried to go through the door then ? 

Sue. Once. A year ago. 

Her. How ? 

Sue. The silver cigarette-case and the graduated tubes, of course. 
Is there any other way? And—and when I had sat down—I was 
in that old black frock you spilt some coffee over the other night 
—I—lI thought, when it would be all over, of a hand keeping me 
down in the chair, and saying—‘ Think. Go on thinking, dear. 
There’s all eternity to think in.’ So it seemed to me I should gain 
nothing. 

He. An eternity of sitting still in a comfortable chair and 
thinking. 

Sue. That was only my notion. We’re told that God’s mercies 
are infinite. There may be more horrible tortures. 

Hr. Which be they ? 

Sue. For you? Oh, watching her—perhaps. I don’t think 
anything could make me do more than giggle. My punishment is 
now—now—now! Here, at the Deeleys’ and anywhere else, and 
the only pauses allowed are like the vinegar to give me fresh strength 
to feel. It’s cruel. 

Hx (/aughing). Wages o’ sin, mum, wages o’ sin. 

Sue. It’s not fair. If the wages were death I’d have claimed them 
long ago—long ago. 

He. On the strict understanding that you went to sleep imme- 
diately afterwards. Isn’t that a little cowardly ? 

Suz. O help me! Am to endure for ever? 

Hr. As long as the Law endures. You have given me the 
same comfort, and—it’s very cold. (a long pause, during which he 
watches her face.) 

Sue (dropping right hand on the pommel-head). Let’s protest. 
Let’s rebel ! 

He. Against what, and which, and how ? 

Sux. Everything that makes us what we are. Lost faith—lost 
hope—lost belief—and—and all the rest. 

He. Then isn’t there anything to pick out of the wreck ? 

Sux. If you give everything nothing remains. 
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He. Are you so sure? 
Sue. As sure as you are. 

He. Every moment tells me that—I am not sure. 

Sue (aside). How like a man. (aloud.) That is the last five 
moments—only a little feeling born of pique and longing for the 
impossible. 

He. It is more. I am certain of it. All things have their first 
five minutes though they go on for centuries—— 

Sue (aside). It growsamusing. He is almost interesting. 

Hr. —— We both stand at the same startimg-point ; we have gone 
through the same fire. Doesn’t it draw us together ? 

Sue (with a little laugh). How; in what? In that we have 
both come out on the other side with the life burnt out. The sym- 
pathy of cinders? Too late, it is all too late. 

He. I don’t believe it’s possible to suffer for—(Mickey shies violently 
and disappears into the fog). What's that—where have you gone to? 

Sue (from the fog). A gipsy fire, I think. Burned out. What 
a stupid horse; he must have seen that a dozen times. — 

Her. The fog made it look large. Come back (voice rising), Oh, 
come back to me, little woman ! 

Sue. I never came. How can I come back ? 

Her. Then come now. 

Sue. Mickey’s ’fraid. 

He. Cut his soul out! 

Sue. And make him happier than myself. No. (Zo horse.) 
Come along, Mickey. There’s nothing to be scared at. Only ashes, 
little white ashes. (cantering through the fog; leaning off side and 
holding out her hand). I am tired, so tired—and I am here. We-ell? 

HE (taking her hand and dropping it). "No use. It doesn’t bite. 

Sue. I thought it wouldn’t, and now I know. All things are 
finished, there is no more fire, no more life, only the pretending, 
and the pain, that is all. This is part of the punishment. God 
help us both. 

He. He can’t. But I hoped somehow that we might pick up some 
pieces sometime. 

Sue. We could, if you could tell me one oath that I have not 
heard from his lips, or I could give you one promise that you hud 
not heard from hers. And yet you were prepared to risk it ? 

He. I am still—because you understand. 

Sue. I think I understand too well. But you shall enlighten me. 
Suppose, for a minute, that you really love me. 

He. I have supposed that for some minutes already. 

Sue. Then say it in a loud and cheerful voice. Can you? 

He. Yes. I love you. 

Sue (quietly). Do you know anything of the state of Mickey’s 
hocks? (aside.) I know if you put your hand behind the cantle he 
rears on end, 
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He. Damn Mickey’s hocks ! 
Sue. No, something quite different. (puts hand behind cantle 
—NMickey rears.) Now recant quickly. Swear by the holiest thing 
you know—swear by her life—up, Mickey !—that you’d let me and 
this dear beast—doesn’t he stand up beautifully and snort ?— 
drown or die, if you could get her back for half a minute. Quick! 
recant, or I’ll pull Mickey over backwards. 

He (wearily). Let him down. You needn’t have thrown in the 
circus. It’s true. 

Suz. By Her life, is it true ? 

He. By Her life. 

Sue (as Mickey drops on his forelegs). Then you are-—— 

Hz. Iam what Iam. For pity’s sake, let me be. Let’s go back. 
(Oulthorp and Miss Massing trot past in the fog.) 

Sure. Very good. Keep behind these two and contemplate the 
rewards of virtue. We'll go slowly in order that we may appre- 
ciate the things we have lost. 

He. Indeed we won’t. We’re going to ride as fast as we can. 

Sue. You have no spur ? 

Her. He’ll answer to the whip, and you can rowel enough for both. 
Take him up and we'll go. 

(They go.) 

Suz. We mustn’t turn into the Deeleys’ grounds at this rate. Pull 
up, and I promise not to say another word till we get in. 

He. On your honour ? 

Sue. You swear by strange gods—yes, if it will please you. 

(She keeps the promise till they are coming up the carriage-drive.) 

Sue. Oh, the girls have been singing all the afternoon. I wish 
I'd stayed in to assist. Listen! 

(They rein up by the shrubbery.) 

(Contralto Voice from the music-room; piano and violin accom- 
paniment,) 

**T am lost to faith, I am lost to hope, 
I am lost to all that should make me fain— 


I have lost my way in the light of day, 
God send that I find it soon again!” 


Hx (taking her hand). Then there is one chance after all ? 
Sue. No; (aside) you threw it away by the fire. (a/oud.) Listen 
for the next verse. I know the song. It’s a new setting. 
Vorce: ‘*The sun went down an hour ago, 
I wonder if I face toward home. 
If I lost my way in the light of day 
How shall I find it now night is come— 


’» 


Now night is come! 


Suz (dropping from her horse). Think! And—go on thinking. 
Rupyarp Kipuina. 











































































THE DANISH DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 


Many Englishmen find a curious difficulty in realising that the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms are three indeed—distinct in polity, 
in language, and in manners. Sweden, as the largest country of the 
three, is apt to swallow up her sister-kingdoms in the popular imagi- 
nation, During the past year, for example, how many English 
journalists have written of Henrik Ibsen as “‘ the Swedish poet” ? 
It would be no greater error to speak of Calderon as “the Portu- 
guese dramatist,” and a much smaller one to call Hawthorne “ the 
English novelist” ; for Hawthorne wrote English, while Ibsen does 
not, and could not, write Swedish. To prevent all misapprehension, 
let me beg the reader to note at the outset that the subject of this 
article is the Danish drama. It has nothing—not even language— 
in common with the Swedishdrama. The Norwegian drama, on the 
other hand, is written in a language which differs from Danish no 
more than American differs from English. The plays of Bjérnson, 
Ibsen, and Kielland are acted in Copenhagen, with only a few verbal 
alterations. In producing an American piece in London, we should 
probably substitute “ station” for “depét,” “in the train” for “on 
the cars.” The Danish actors make a few substitutions of this 
nature ; otherwise they speak the text of the Norwegian author exactly 
as he wrote it. But it is not with Norwegian dramatists that I am 
here concerned, except in so far as they have influenced their Danish 
contemporaries. The Norwegians have already made a European 
reputation, while the Danes are without honour save in their own 
country, and have not quite made up their minds whether to be 
proud or ashamed of their own—or rather of each other’s—produc- 
tions. I have no such hesitation. The contemporary Danish drama 
seems to me remarkable in itself, and trebly so when we think of it 
as the product of a land which numbers in all less than half the 
population of London. It is original, actual, national. It shows 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. 

The history of the Danish drama for the past forty years falls 
into three periods. From 1850 to 1870 the field lay fallow. Between 
1870 and 1880 the seeds of a new literature were sown. From 1880 
onwards—the period to which this article especially refers—the crop 
has been sprouting vigorously. A few more years of such fertility, 
and the Danish drama may in turn send seeds abroad to fecundate the 
theatrical soil of other nations. 

It is no part of my present design to examine the influences, 
political and artistic, which rendered the period between 1850 and 
1870 so barren of original work. Romanticism was on its death- 
bed, realism was in its cradle; and its cradle was not in Denmark. 
Oehlenschliger’s splendid lyrico-rhetorical genius had dominated 
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the stage, on the tragic side, during the first half of the century, 
while Heiberg had transmuted the French vaudeville into a delicately 
fantastic form of musical comedy. Oehlenschliger died, an old 
man, in 1850. Heiberg, becoming director of the Royal Theatre in 
1849, not only wrote no more himself, but did nothing to encourage 
original production in others. Henrik Hertz, to whom the English 
stage owes King René’s Daughter, continued to turn out a new play 
from time to time; but the aftermath of his delicately romantic 
talent is of no great importance. Hostrup, a delightful humorist, 
whose best work falls within the forties, deserted the stage almost 
entirely ; and no new writer of any moment appeared on the scene. 
Thus the period of the Second Empire, which gave France so rich a 
dramatic literature, was in Denmark a time of utter stagnation. 
Towards the close of the sixties a breeze from Norway rippled the 
standing waters. De Nygifte (The Newly-Married Couple) and Mary 
Stuart in Scotland, both by Bjérnson, were produced at the Royal 
Theatre, and Ibsen’s Brand found thousands of readers. But of 
dramatic life in Denmark itself there was as yet no sign. 

During the seventies, two phenomena have to be noted: the 
growing influence of Norwegian realism, and a flickering revival of 
Danish romanticism. Ibsen’s League of Youth was produced in 
1870, Bjérnson’s Bankruptcy in 1875, Ibsen’s Pillars of Society in 
1877, and A Deli’s House in 1879. These plays were very popular 
on the stage ; and Bjérnson’s dramas, The Editor, The New System, 
and Leonarda, though not acted at the Royal Theatre, were widely 
read and discussed. The Norwegian historical plays, too—Ibsen’s 
Vikings at Helgeland and The Pretenders, Bjornson’s Between the 
Battles — opposed the terse simplicity of the Sagas to Oehlen- 
schliger’s facile and fluent rhetoric. It was inconceivable that the 
vivid and stimulant Norwegian drama should not arouse in Denmark 
a spirit of emulation; but it took ten years to make its influence 
clearly felt. ‘ 

In the meantime, #héere occurred a slight recrudescence of native 
romanticism. The most popular plays of the period were Bertran de 
Born, a gracefully written piece of sentimental medi«valism by 
Ernst von der Recke, and <Ambrosius, an idyllic comedy by 
C. K. F. Molbech. Ambrosius, though very much despised by 
critics of the “ literary left,” is a really delightful little play. Its 
hero is Ambrosius Stub, a lyric poet of last century ; but I know not 
whether the plot has any historical foundation. The simple-minded, 
warm-hearted student-poet enters the household of a country noble- 
man, the tyrant of his parish, in the character of clerk or secretary. 
He falls deeply in love with the Baron’s daughter Abigail, who has 
brains enough to recognize his talent and heart enough to be 
touched by his devotion. She coquets with him, lures him on, and 
is tempted, for a moment, to forget her rank and share his humble 
lot. But in the end her pride reasserts itself; she gives her hand 
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to the brainless Junker to whom she has been betrothed in child- 
hood, and Ambrosius is driven with contumely from her father’s 
house. The theme is trivial enough, but it is treated with admirable 
tenderness and humour, and steeped in a delighful summer-gardep 
atmosphere. Ambrosius acts as pleasantly as it reads, being one of 
those rare plays in which even middling actors show at their best. 
Molbech’s other works are all strikingly inferior. His Dante, a five- 
act tragedy in blank verse, is to my mind terribly heavy and false; 
while Pharaoh’s Ring and Upwards! have neither literary nor 
theatrical merit. The scene of Upwards! is laid in England, the 
Lord Chamberlain being one of the leading characters. 

Another noteworthy fruit of the romantic revival was Rudolf 
Schmidt’s three-act drama in blank verse, Den forvandlede Konge 
(The Transformed King). It is a strange production, founded on the 
legend treated by Longfellow in King Robert of Sicily. To me it is 
unimpressive, being inspired by a religious idealism which I do not 
understand ; but it had, and still has, its fervent admirers. It was 
successfully performed at the Royal Theatre in 1876-77 ; but in the 
same season the author experienced a crushing reverse which seems 
to have sickened him of the stage. His five-act drama in prose, 
En Opveekkelse (A Revival) was performed but once, and utterly con- 
demned, in my opinion not unjustly. Its hero is Edward Irving, 
whom the author exhibits as a heroically muscular Christian, sur- 
rounded by a motley crew of hypocrites, time-servers, and egoists. 
These personages are ferocious caricatures, drawn with very little 
humour. The piece is clumsily constructed, and the representation 
of English manners is extravagantly false. ‘‘ Mr. Hornbeetle,” 
editor of the Morning Star, plays the heavy villain, and Dr. Chalmers 
puts in an appearance in the last act to deliver an oration over 
Irving’s corpse. 

Two other products of the romantic revival—Von der Recke’s 
King Liuvigild and His Sons, and Bahnson’s Erik the Fourteenth—are 
unknown to me; but I must not omit to mention Kaalund’s Fu/lvia, 
a powerfully-conceived play, which suffers from a certain vagueness 
of characterization, and Heise’s tragic opera, Drot og Marsk (King and 
Constable), the text of which, by Christian Richardt, is in itself a 
lyrical drama of real merit. 

Even during the seventies a few scattered attempts had been made 
in the direction of realistic drama. Lygtemend (Will o’ the Wisps), 
an able comedy by William Bloch, produced in 1875, may be 
regarded as the harbinger of the new school. It is a bitter attack 
upon the young radicalism of the day, and one learns without sur- 
prise that its reception was stormy. Whatever its polemical merits 
or defects, it is noteworthy as a serious and highly dramatic rendering 
of a phase of contemporary life and thought. But one swallow does 
not make a summer, and it was not until the first yeurs of the new 
decade that the new school, as a school, came into existence. The 
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season 1880-81, witnessed the production of Edward Brandes’s Lage- 
midler (Remedies), and of Einar Christiansen’s Lindow’s Children ; 
and since then every year has added to the tale of original Danish 
plays reflecting and criticising the national life of the day. In the 
following season, the production of Surrogater (Substitutes) added the 
name of Otto'Benzon to the active list. When two consecutive 
seasons bring three such writers as Brandes, Benzon, and Christiansen 
to the front, in so small a community as that of Denmark, the period 
of sterility has evidently given place to one of remarkable, not to 
say abnormal, fruitfulness. 

The Danish dramatists have learnt much both from their Nor- 
wegian and their French contemporaries. As they are above 
everything men of cultured and reflective intelligence, it would be 
strange if they failed to keep pace with the artistic progress of two 
kindred peoples ; for, intellectually speaking, the Danes are almost 
as much akin to the French as to the Norwegians. But what they 
have learnt they have assimilated and made their own, not merely 
imitated or adapted. So far are they from being servile copyists of 
the Norwegian dramatists that it is easier to find points of contrast 
than of comparison between the two schools. Ibsen and Bjérnson 
are far more potent personalities than any of the Danish writers. 
They are primarily poets in our English sense of the word—men of 
intense imagination, splendid eloquence, and exquisite lyric faculty. 
The works which give them their incontestable rank in literature 
are not their dramas of modern life ; but, in Bjérnson’s case, his songs, 
novels, and historical plays; in Ibsen’s case, his fantastic dramas in 
lyric verse. Blot out their modern plays altogether, and they would 
remain great poets. And even when they adopt the realistic formula, 
they are apt to burst its bonds. Bjérnson’s Kongen and Over Avne, 
and all Ibsen’s plays of the past ten years, are to be regarded rather 
as symbolic poems of modern life than as matter-of-fact representa- 
tions of society as it actually exists. In both of them, in short, the 
poet is much stronger than the realistic playwright. They go to 
work as imaginative painters, not as photographers. The art of the 
Danish playwrights is much more photographic. I do not mean that 
they confine themselves to mechanical reproductions of the outside 
of life, but that they are primarily concerned about the literal 
fact, and only in the second place about its typical signification. 
They do not construct a play round an idea or a symbol; they depict 
acertain phase of life, and leave it to interpret itself. True, they 
deal largely in tendency-plays; but they do not, like Ibsen, drive the 
tendency home in a symbol, or, like Dumas, in a sermon. In the 
very titles of most of Ibsen’s plays—as in Ghosts, The Wild Duck, 
The Lady from the Sea—a whole allegory lies concealed. The Danish 
playrights are wont to affix mere labels to their pieces—such as 
A Visit, A Betrothal, Love, Candidates, A Scandal. This may seem 
a trifling difference of fashion, but it is “ significant of much.” 
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In dialogue, the Danes tuke a middle course between Norwegian 
sobriety and French effervescence. Cultivated Danes talk much 
more vivaciously than Norwegians of the same class, so that the 
Danish playwrights have the warranty of real life for making their 
conversations more or less witty. Sometimes, I think, they are apt 
to overstep the mark and indulge in wit for wit’s sake, not merely 
adding polish to such conversation as may be heard in society, but 
trying, like the French dramatists, to get as much wit as possible 
into a given space. Take it all in all, the style of their plays may 
be said to approach the French model rather than the Norwegian. 
Of mere Scribe-Sardou ingenuity, however, they possess but little; 
and their state is the more gracious. They have been saved from it 
partly by Norwegian influence, partly, I think, by the tradition of 
Danish comedy, from Holberg to Hostrup, which has always sub- 
ordinated plot-interest to the study of character and manners. The 
Danes, too, have, in my opinion, a marked advantage over their 
French contemporaries in respect of the universal-human relevance 
of the ethical problems with which they deal. Augier and Dumas, 
though men of much greater intellectual force than any living 
Danish playwright has hitherto developed, are apt to have no message 
for anyone outside Parisian society. They are concerned about social 
conventions rather than fundamental principles of conduct. They 
are casuists in a court of Honour which has no jurisdiction outside 
France. The Danish playwrights, on the other hand, suggest pro- 
blems of general interest, and solve them (if they solve them at all) 
by an appeal to universal laws. In respect of morals (paradoxical as 
it may seem), Copenhagen is less provincial than Paris. 

In general capacity, if not in purely dramatic endowment, 
Edward Brandes stands in the forefront of the new school. A 
younger brother of the eminent critic, George Brandes, he first 
distinguished himself as an Orientalist, then went into political 
journalism, and is now a member of the Rigsdag. After publishing 
two books on Danish Acting and Foreign Acting, which contain some 
of the most penetrating criticism I ever read, he turned his attention 
to play-writing, and has within the last ten years produced seven 
dramatic studies of contemporary life. His first play, Lagemidler 
(Remedies), dealt with what may be called the ethics of humbug. 
The central figure is a doctor, thoroughly qualified so far as examina- 
tions go, but, like Moliére’s Don Juan, an atheist in medicine. 
Believing in neither allopathy nor homeopathy, he has feigned 
belief in the latter doctrine, and lived handsomely on the gullibility 
of his neighbours. He tries to quiet his conscience by assuring 
himself that their faith in him does his patients good, while his 
medicaments do them no harm. He is very frank, too, in proclaim- 
ing himself a humbug; but his wife and sister regard his self- 
contempt as a mere joke, until his child falls dangerously ill, and in 
his panic-struck helplessness they read a confession of charlatanism. 
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George Brandes has pointed out that this play suffers, as a work of 
art, from the fact that it is to some extent symbolical. What the 
author has really in mind is not a question of drops or doses, but of 
spiritual medicaments administered by clerical Dulcamaras. The 
symbolism, however, is never obtruded ; and in Brandes’s next play, 
Gyngende Grund (Quaking Soil, or, more freely, Quicksands), there is 
no trace of any such admixture. The leading personages, indeed, 
represent two political tendencies, or rather the two political parties 
of the day; but a representative character is one thing, a symbol 
quite another. The play might be called Kabale und Liebe. An 
astute old conservative politician affects a personal friendship for a 
radical journalist and orator, in the hope, not of converting him, but 
of compromising him with his party. He succeeds to a certain 
extent ; but he also compromises himself with his own party, and 
narrowly escapes throwing his young wife into the arms of the man 
he is trying to dupe. Here I may say, in parentkesis, that both 
Danish and Norwegian playwrights have made excellent use of the 
fierce political warfare which has for years been raging in their 
respective countries. What should be more fruitful of dramatic 
material than a contest of ideas which estranges friends, brings dis- 
cord into families, opposes the old generation to the new, and gives 
infinite scope for heroism and cowardice, for exultations and agonies ? 
We, in England, should have no lack of such material. Our party 
rancour runs high enough, in all conscience. How comes it, then, 
that our playwrights utterly ignore contemporary politics? The 
reasons, I think, are manifold, if not satisfactory. In the first place, 
we have a Censor—*“ yet that’s not much.” In the second place, 
our audiences are ludicrously apt to bring their political prejudices 
to the theatre and to applaud what they personally approve, hiss 
what they disapprove, irrespective of its dramatic appropriateness. 
In the third place, we are apt to lose sight of political ideas, and 
think only of the men who represent them; so that it is almost 
impossible in England to carry on a political discussion in general 
terms, opposing the abstract Conservative to the abstract Radical. 
In the fourth place, however bitter may be the party warfare in a 
large community, it is not so intimate asin a smallone. We fight 
at long range, not hand to hand. It is easier for us to agree to 
differ. Thus the conflicts arising out of English politics are apt to be 
at once less ideal and less dramatic than those with which the Danish 
playwrights deal ; but the difference is not so great as to explain or 
excuse the absence of any attempt on the part of our playwrights to 
mirror even a single phase of our political life. 

Brandes’s third play, A Visit, is certainly his most daring, per- 
haps his best. It is in two acts, with three characters. Neergaard, 
a country gentleman, is living in ideal happiness with his young 
wife, Florizel, when, about a year after their marriage, his bachelor 
friend, Repholt, comes to pay him a visit. In the course of their 
3A 2 
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first conversation, and before Repholt has seen his hostess, Neergaard 
banters him on his epicureanism and his shrinking from marriage, 
One thing leading to another, Repholt, in an unguarded moment, 
tells the story of one of his conquests—how, being storm-bound at 
a small hotel on one of the Danish islands, along with a young girl 
whom he had met on board a steamer, he took shameful advantage 
of her nervous excitement, her vanity, and her ignorance, and parted 
from her next day without even ascertaining her name. Scarcely 
has he related this highly credituble adventure, when Florizel enters, 
and he recognises in her his victim of two years ago. She is filled 
with loathing at the sight of him, and, after trying for some time to 
keep up appearances, she can endure it no more, and tells him he 
must leave the house. Neergaard’s suspicions being thus aroused, 
he extorts an avowal from Florizel by telling her that Repholt has 
confessed. Then he treats her, like Helmer in A Doll’s House, with 
brutal masculine egoism, and ends by graciously permitting her, for 
the sake of their child, to remain under his roof, while declaring 
that their happiness is irretrievably ruined. Painful as it is, the 
play is a masterly piece of work, except, perhaps, in the last scene. 
Here, I think, the author does not fully develop the irony of the 
situation. We look for a more searching analysis of Neergaard’s 
relation to the friend whose exploit he at first did not even condemn, 
and the wife who is to suffer to her dying day for the fatality which 
led her into the clutches of a “ felon knight.” 

A Betrothal, in two acts, and A Breaking-Off, in three, stand next 
on our author’s roll. Each contains one admirable character-study, 
with several happily touched-in minor figures. 4A Betrothal shows 
us a modern young man, well-meaning in his little way, but devoid 
of energy or enthusiasm, with no cheerful courage, no generous 
illusions, selfishly prudent and languidly pessimistic. His youth is 
not callow, but prematurely bald. In A Breaking-Off, the most 
notable character, to my mind, is the clerical prig, Johannes Herning. 
There is something really tragic in the school-girl illusion which 
leads Elizabeth Reimert to sacrifice herself to his self-righteous 
narrowness, his sensual stupidity. Why the play which ends in a 
breaking-off should be called A Betrothal, and that which ends ina 
betrothal should becalled A Breaking-Off, is more than I can tell. 
There is doubtless some ironic intention which escapes me. 

In his two remaining plays, Brandes has taken a wider canvas. 
Love is a study of /e monde ox l'on s’amuse in Copenhagen, containing 
several closely-observed characters, many amusing scenes, and one or 
two of great dramatic force. Brandes has done nothing finer, | 
think, than the second act of Love, which is built with the hand of a 
true dramatist. Overmagt (literally Superior Force) might be called 
in English Brass and Earthenware, or The Weaker to the Wall. It 
shows the ruin of a small speculator by a great, of a poor family by 
arich. To give some idea of Brandes’s style in dialogue, I have 
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translated a short scene from Overmagt, in which Melson, the great 
speculator, makes his daughter his ally in trying to “ get round” 
Herman Rud, the son of his tool and victim, who has been attacking 
him in the press. I choose this passage, not as being in any way 
remarkable, but simply because it is possible to detach it from its 
context without too much explanation. The character of Konni 
Melson, false, heartless, and sensual, is one of the bitterest studies 
Brandes has made. 


Melson. One thing more, Konni. 

Konni. I’m attending, papa. 

Melson. When these people come to dinner to-day, show yourself a good 
hostess, be attentive and amiable. I know you have rather a down on these 
Rud girls; but don’t let it appear. I don’t want you to make friends of them, 
not at all; but just to-day 

Konni. Trust to me. I'll be amiuability itself. 

Melson. One thing more. These young ladies’ brother is coming. 

Konni. My adorer ? 

Melson. I don’t like such expressions, Konni. You know heaven has afflicted 
him with a physical malformation which might tend to awaken antipathy. 
You ought not to let any such feeling appear. On the contrary, I should be 
glad if you would show the young man that friendliness which his misfortune 
should inspire in every Christian heart. Do you understand me ? 

Konnt (suppressing a smile), I think so, papa. Isn’t he a journalist ? 

Melson. Yes, he writes ablo but too violent articles. He has attacked me, 
amongst others. 

Konni. And you have the truly Christian charity to forgive him and invite 
him to dinner. 

Melson. No jesting on such subjects, pray. Be reasonable, now. 

Konni, Trust to me. 

A Servant (announces), Mr. Herman Rud. 

Konni. Shall I go ? 

Melson. No, wait a moment. (To the servant.) Show Mr. Rud in. (The 
servant opens the door fur Herman.) 

Melson (holding out his hand to Herman). Welcome to my house, Mr. Rud. 

Herman. Thank you, Mr. Melson. 

Melson. Let me introduce you to my daughter Konni. 

Herman (bowing). Delighted 

Konni (bowing). You are very like your sister, Mr. Rud. I saw you the 
other day at a concert and knew you at once by your likeness. 

Herman. I saw you too, Miss Melson. 

Konni. Indeed.—Are you very musical ? 

Herman, I’m very fond of music, and I believe I have some taste for it. I 
know you play, Miss Melson 

Konni. Yes, your sister takes great pains with me—she has so much talent 
—but I shall never do much at it. I can’t bear to hear my own strumming— 
what I really love is music, great music—! 

Herman. Do you like Bach ? 

Konni. Yes, Bach, and—(tentatively) Wagner. 

Herman. Wagner is the great master. 

Konni. And Gounod ? 

Herman. Gounod I detest. 

Konni (quickly). I too. 

Melson. That’s what I call sympathy in harmony. 

Herman, Young ladies don’t often care for Wagner. 

Konni. Oh, you mustn’t think we’re quite empty-headed simply because 
we're women. Do you believe in dress-reform ? 
Herman, Not in the least. Quite the reverse. 
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Melson. It’s a fashion like the rest, only uglier. 

Konni. No, give me a properly-cut frock !—But we were talking of Wagner, 
The more tempestuous his harmonies, the more he enraptures me. And then 
how the motives come skimming along the ocean of sound like swift-winged 
sea-birds, only to vanish again among the billows! 

Herman. The leitmotivs are the generals over great battalions of sound. 
Wagner is Moltke’s Germany translated into music. In all branches of modern 
thought—political, literary, economical—you can trace analogies. 

Melson. Quite right—everywhere great masses, controlled by individual 
intellects. 

Konni. Yes, I’ve often thought, for example, that a great paper is like a 
modern opera: the “‘ infinite melody” always going on, with leitmotivs in the 
shape of leaders—(/aughing)—I didn't intend the pun. 

Herman (smiling). Asa journalist, heart and soul, I think your image ex- 
tremely flattering. 

Konni. Oh, you're laughing at me. 

Melson. Excuse me, but I’m afraid I must interrupt you two musical enthu- 
siasts before you soar quite away from prosaic realities. I want to have a talk 
with 

Konni. Then I’ll run away. (Naively) Au revoir, Mr. Rud. 

Nelson. But you haven’t told Mr. Rud that we intend to keep him to dinner. 
Both your sisters and Venk are coming. 

Herman. You're very kind, Mr. Melson, but 

Konni. Oh, don’t be so stiff! Stop to dinner, and we’ll finish our talk about 
music. (She holds out her hand.) So good-bye for the present ? 

Herman. Many thanks, if you’ll have me. 

Konni. Bravo! Now I must see to the dinner. (Ezit.) 








The plays of Brandes, I understand, are not very striking in 
representation. This may be partly due to the fact that neither 
actors nor public are quite educated up to the level of his essentially 
sober and unemphatic art; but it is also due, no doubt, to a certain 
lack of specifically theatrical inspiration in his talent. Otto Benzon, 
on the other hand, is a writer of great technical accomplishment, 
after the French manner. He has unfortunately written only one 
four-act comedy, and two little duologues; but his comedy is a 
masterpiece. It is called A Scandal, and deals with no more recon- 
dite theme than the consternation caused in a wealthy and ambitious 
family by the eldest son’s engagement to his mother’s housekeeper. 
It would take too long to relate how, by the interplay of character 
incident, the most entertaining and moving dramatic effects are 
extracted from this simple subject. If the play were translated into 
French, it might pass for Augier’s handiwork. It is.not unlike 
Les Fourchambault, but in my judgment at once neater and stronger. 
The author’s two duologues, though sparkling little pieces, are of no 
dramatic importance. I have translated a short passage from one of 
them, called Chances, which has been very popular on the stage. 
The Doctor has just entered, and finds the Young Lady reading. 

The Doctor (points to the book). No doubt one of Ingemann’s! romances ? 

The Young Lady. Is that a sarcasm ? 


The Doctor. Or perhaps one of Zola’s ? 
The Young Lady. Is that an insult ? 





(1) An old-fashioned novelist. 
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The Doctor. That I credit you with considerable elasticity of mind ? Couldn’t 
you just as easily take it as a compliment ? 

The Young Lady (doubtfully). Perhaps. 

The Doctor. When you can possibly take a thing as a compliment, it’s always 
wisest to do so—especially when you believe it’s meant for the reverse. That’s 
the most delicate way of parrying it. 

The Young Lady. How didactic you are. 

The Doctor. I beg your pardon. 

The Young Lady. Won't you sit down ? 

The Doctor. Thanks. (Sits, and takes up the book.) 

The Young Lady. You're inquisitive, Doctor. 

The Doctor. I only want to see whether you belong to the new school or the 
old, in literature. 

The Young Lady. I belong to neither. 

The Doctor. Ah! You're superior to party. 

The Young Lady. The old school wrote badly, but what they wrote about 
was good ; the new school writes well, but they write only about bad things. 

The Doctor. Dear me, how pointed! Please say it again. 

The Young Lady. Fie, Doctor! 

The Doctor, You brought it in quite naturally. 

The Young Lady. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

The Doctor, Why? Ihaven’t the least reason. Nor you either, for that 
matter. The best of us may occasionally say something we've prepared before- 
hand. 

o . o * a. 

The Youny Lady. I want you to admit that what is depicted in books ought 
to be 

The Doctor. It ought to be life. 

The Young Lady. Life is not always unpleasant. 

The Doctor. Nor always interesting. 

The Young Lady. Is nothing interesting but what is unpleasant ? 

The Doctor. It’s the conflicts that are interesting. 

The Young Lady. But there are other things in life besides 

The Doctor. There are only three things in life: first, Money ; second, Love ; 
and third—Money again. 

The Young Lady. You're horrid. 

The Doctor. You’re—the reverse. 

The Young Lady. Well but, as to love—surely there’s such a thing as 
happiness in love. 

The Doctor. No doubt. 

The Young Lady. Then why not represent happy love instead of these 

The Doctor, Because happy love is like private theatricals—great fun for the 
actors but mortally tiresome to the audience. 

The Young Lady. Oh, ’'m not at all sure of that. A book that dealt with 
beautiful and happy things instead of these—these horrors—might be an ex- 
tremely good book. 

The Doctor. Extremely good, yes; but at the same time extremely tedious. 
Remember what happened at the creation of the world. At first everything 
was extremely good. But the author soon saw that to put life into his work 
he must have recourse to these—these horrors; and then he let the serpent 
loose. 


Not very profound small-talk this; but could an average English 
audience be expected to follow and appreciate even such a trivial 
exchange of ideas? Alas, no! 

The talent of Einar Christiansen is more varied than that of 
either Brandes or Benzon. He first made his mark with Lindow’s 
Children, an attractive but rather disappointing play. It deals with 
the Phedra-and-Hippolytus situation ; but the stepmother's passion 
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is more than reciprocated, and it remains unspoken. It is perhaps 
unreasonable to call the piece disappointing. One has a feeling that 
it ends in nothing in particular; one resents the way in which the 
characters elude the impending tragedy. But is not that just what 
would happen in real life, nine times out of ten? The characters, at 
any rate, are drawn with excellent spirit; Miss Nanna especially, 
the second of “ Lindow’s Children,” is a real creation. There are 
three other modern plays on Christiansen’s list: An Lyoist, a deli- 
cate character-study ; Generations, a play dealing with the political 
struggle, which would be masterly if the second and third act 
answered to the promise of the first ; and Miss Bodil and her Brother 
(unpublished), which I have heard highly spoken of. But his most 
remarkable work is not modern in subject. It is a comedy named 
Brother Rus, written in free and spirited rhymed verse. Founded 
on a German folk-tale of the Reformation period, it sets forth how 
the Devil, under the name of “Broder Rus” (Bruder Rausch), 
gained admittance to a monastery in the capacity of cook, and, in 
short, played the devil with the sanctity of the worthy fathers. It 
is an admirable piece of literary work—a daring “ lyric of the joy 
of earth,” and protest against asceticism with its resultant excesses— 
and at the same time it is a highly effective stage-play. I cannot 
say as much of Nero, a tragedy in prose. It contains much able 
and thoughtful work, but there is no impetus, no “go” init. The 
very style is short-winded, staccato. The speeches seem to have 
been squeezed out painfully, drop by drop. It strikes me as the 
least successful product of Christiansen’s very interesting talent. 

It is time that I should bring this hasty survey to a close; so I 
must be content merely to name some noteworthy men who well 
deserve more careful treatment. Holger Drachmann, the leading 
lyric poet of Denmark, a writer who sometimes reminds one of Mr. 
Swinburne, but oftener of Jean Richepin, has made several more or 
less successful dramatic essays. His first play, Chrysalis and But- 
terfly, was a modern character-study, able in its way, but deficient in 
dramatic grip. It faintly recalled Ibsen’s Dol/’s House, and suffered 
in the comparison. In Strandby Folk, Drachmann utilized his know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, the fishing population of the Danish 
coast. It is a pretty realistico-romantic comedy, in which the author 
has set himself, as Mr. Pinero would say, “ to get the scent of the 
brine over the footlights.” A one-act modern play, named Happiness 
in Arenzano, might have been successful had it been in two or three 
acts. “As it is, the author has given himself no room for character- 
development. A four-act modern play, named After the Fall, has 
been acted but not printed; a five-act tragedy, named A/kibiades, has 
been printed but not acted—and to my shame be it spoken, I have 
tried to read it and failed. Drachmann’s chief dramatic success, up 
to date, is a “ fairy-tale comedy,” named Once upon a Time, founded 
on The Swineherd, by Hans Andersen. It is a brilliantly fanciful 
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piece of work, in which, however, the problem of The Taming of the 
Shrew is treated in a somewhat reactionary, not to say brutal, fashion. 
Charmingly mounted and admirably acted by Fru Hennings and the 
brothers Poulsen, Once upon a Time has been one of the most popular 
productions of recent years at the Royal Danish Theatre. 

Sophus Schandorph, one of the leading novelists of the day, has 
produced a four-act comedy, named Candidates, a powerful but some- 
what harshly realistic study of provincial manners. Herman Bang’s 
Graavejr (Grey Weather) compresses into small space a typical 
episode of married life. Gustav Esmann’s one-act play, Ju the 
Almshouse, is a delicate interior in the Duch style; and the same 
description applies to Axel Steenbuch’s Many Years After. There 
is a clever idea in P. A. Rosenberg’s Phantoms, an anticipation, 
in a sense, of some more recent and elaborate attempts to satirize 
what may be called Norwegian idealism. LKrik and Amalie Skram, 
a Danish husband and Norwegian wife, have collaborated in a four- 
act comedy, named Fjaldmennesker (Mountain-people), which professes 
to represent Norwegian life of the day, or rather of the hour. To 
the English reader, it seems at first sight a mere formless carnival 
of vulgarity ; but the character of Nora is undeniably brilliant, and 
I am not prepared to assert that the somewhat repulsive picture of 
manners is not founded on observation. Two short plays by Axel 
Larsen, entitled Women and Honour, are so original as to place him 
among the most promising of the younger playwrights. The late 
V.C. S. Topsée, shortly before his death, completed a charming 
comedy named Umyndige i Kjerlighed (Nonage in Love), full of delicate 
humour and sentiment. And last, not least, among the dramatists of 
to-day I must place the veteran C. Hostrup, who, after a long period 
of silence, obeyed with youthful alacrity the impulse towards fresh 
productiveness which made itself felt about ten years ago. va, a 
comedy produced in 1881, is quite modern in tone. But for its 
unabashed optimism, it might almost be called Ibsenish. In his 
later pieces, Karen's Guard and In a Snowstorm, he returns in some 
measure towards his earlier style, hanging a series of leisurely 
sketches of manners and character upon a very slight thread of plot. 
He possesses to perfection the art of reproducing the humorous side 
of life with scarcely a touch of caricature. His work, if not powerful, 
is always amiable. 

Its direct and intimate relation to life is, I think, the master 
quality of the Danish drama of to-day. The plays I have rapidly 
passed in review are of very different degrees of merit ; but they are 
all founded on original observation and thought. The playwrights I 
have named are all artists, expressing their individual criticism of 
life to the best of their different abilities; they are not mere craftsmen, 
turning out their conventional wares to meet the demand of the hour 
in the amusement-market. Of how many English—or even French— 
playwrights can we say as much ? Witiiam ARCHER. 































































LEAVES FROM A DIARY ON THE KARUN RIVER. 
II. 


Tue villagers of Ahwaz were mostly engaged in collecting the 
driftwood that had been brought down the river by the recent 
freshet, and arrested in its descent by the rocky ledges; but such as 
were not thus employed gathered in a crowd to witness the departure 
of the Susa. We bought some fowls and a sheep’s joint in the 
bazaar ; but it was not till long after noon that we were under weigh, 
and had definitely entered upon the journey to Shuster. As the 
hours wore on, however, and against a current running less than 
four miles an hour the Susa appeared unable to achieve a higher 
rate of progress than about two and a half miles—a speed which 
enabled the villagers in the river-side camps to keep pace with us 
by slowly walking along the bank,—I began to think that the victory 
over the Mirza and the loan of the Susa had been somewhat dearly 
purchased. The Susa is a German-built boat, designed originally as 
tender to the Persepolis—the solitary vessel that is itself the entire 
complement of the navy of the King of Kings. She was brought 
out in pieces from Bremen in 1885, and was put together by the 
artificers of the Persepolis in the Persian Gulf,’ and armed witha 
single 3-inch Krupp gun, there being at that time no idea of using 
her for merchandise. In 1889, after the Karun concession had been 
granted, she was taken by an English captain to Ahwaz, and towed 
by Persians up the rapids; since which time she has remained on 
the upper river, under the orders of the Nizam-es-Sultaneh, nomin- 
ally for purposes of trade, but in reality serving no other purpose 
than to carry him up and down the river. Her draught of water is 
too great to allow of her being much used as a cargo boat, except when 
the water is high. She was piloted and steered by Arabs; but her 
engineer, a Turk from Bagdad, had never been on the upper river 
before, and vindicated his ignorance by a series of assurances that 
would have excited the jealous envy of the Mirza. I was to be 
landed without fail at Shuster at noon on the day after we had 
weighed anchor from Ahwaz. 

Above Ahwaz the Karun is confined within lofty banks, varying 
from ten to twenty, and even thirty feet in height, with vertical profile 
of marl, and a bed of from two hundred to three hundred and fifty 
yards in width. Water for irrigation is drawn up from pools hollowed 
in the river bank, by means of leather skins and a pulley worked by 





(1) The Susa is a screw steamship (resembling what in England we should call 8 
harbour launch), with engines nominally of 30 horse-power, length about 80 feet, beam 
16 feet, tonnage 36 tons, draught of water, over 3 feet. 
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oxen, pacing up and down an inclined plane on the top of the bank— 
the immemorial custom of Elam and Chaldwa. The Arab camps or 
villages, dependent for their existence on the water thus derived, are 
situated on the very brink, and the entire population, not working 
with the plough, would turn out to see us pass. Throughout the day 
we traversed a country devastated by locusts. They swarmed on the 
banks and hung in red festoons from the twigs of every bush and 
shrub; they dropped on the boat, scrambled into the cabin, and 
straddled all over the deck; and the drowned bodies of those that 
had not strength to cross the river floated in hundreds down the 
stream. 

December 28.—The first place of the smallest importance after 
leaving Ahwaz is the village of Wais on the left shore, which to a 
line of mud huts fringing the bank adds the rare distinction of an 
imam sadeh and half a dozen palms. This village marks the northern 
limit of Sheikh Mizal’s jurisdiction, the territory beyond, though 
largely peopled by Arabs, being under the direct administration of 
the Governor of Arabistan. There is here a ferry across the river. 
Wais is about thirty-five miles distant by water from Ahwaz,' the 
river following a very serpentine course between ; allowing for which 
circumstance it was still somewhat disquieting only to find myself 
abreast of the village at 1 p.m. on the day after leaving Ahwaz, or 
an hour later than the time at which I had been assured that I should 
reach Shuster, still nearly sixty miles distant by river. 

In the annals of earlier travellers Wais has left a name for inhos- 
pitality, quite uncommon among the Arab tribes. It was the 
furthest point reached in his navigation of the Karun River in May, 
1831, by the adventurous Mr. Stocqueler, whose boat was stopped, 
plundered, and fired at by the sheikh and people of this place, and 
compelled to beat a precipitate retreat to Mohammerah.? Five 
years later, in November, 1836, Major Estcourt’s party, ascending 
the river in a native boat from Ahwaz, were refused provisions by 
the inhabitants, and were obliged forcibly to appropriate a sheep.® 


(1) Lieutenant Selby (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiv., p. 228) said 
that the distance in a straight line, i.c., by land, is 30 miles. This is an error. Colonel 
Bell calculated the land march at 13 miles. It is estimated by those who have fre- 
quently ridden it during the past year as being fully 18 miles. In speaking of the 
navigation of the Karun, the mistake is habitually made of calculating the distances, 
not by river but by land. Thus the distance from Mohammerah to Ahwaz is reckoned 
as 80 miles, instead of 117 miles, and from Ahwaz to Shuster as 56 miles, instead of 
(according to my approximate estimate) 90 miles. 

(2) Vide Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage in Khuzistan and Persia in 1831 and 1832, by 
J. H. Stocqueler, vol. i., p. 63-7. From the fact that the author makes no mention of 
trans-shipment at Ahwaz, either on his ascent or descent of the river, it would appear 
that he was towed up without difficulty on the first occasion, and that he shot the 
rapids on the second. 

(3) Vide W. F. Ainsworth’s Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, vol. ii., 
p. 222. 
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No more untoward demonstration took place on this occasion than 
the frantic shrieks of the juvenile population who watched our 
passage from the banks. Originally the Shapur, commonly pro- 
nounced Shaour, River, which washes the western face of the great 
mound of Shush or Susa (Shushan the palace), flowed into the 
Karun from the north-west a little below Wais. After deserting 
this bed it adopted a more southerly channel, joining the main river 
near Ahwaz. Later again it struck northwards, and at the time of 
Layard’s and Selby’s explorations in 1842, was found entering the 
Ab-i-Diz or Dizful River at a point twelve miles above Bund-i-Kir.! 
The comparatively recent and well-ascertained history of this river, 
whose various channels can be distinctly traced, is typical of that 
of all the rivers of Susiana, including the Karun itself, and accounts 
for the difficulty that has been felt by writers in identifying and 
reconciling the obsolete descriptions of the ancients. 

For at least twelve miles above Wais the Karun is followed in a 
perfectly straight line to Bund-i-Kir, where, for the first time since 
leaving Mohammerah, we find the river split up into several con- 
fluents ; this being the point of junction of three streams, the Ab-i- 
Gargar, or artificial canal that runs from Shuster on the east; the 
Ab-i-Shateit, or Karun proper, that runs also from Shuster in the 
centre; and the Ab-i-Diz, or river of Dizful, that runs from Dizful 
on the west. Comparing the singular straightness of the twelve- 
mile stretch of water below the angle of confluence with the accounts 
of old Arab geographers, who reported the artificial canal of the 
Ab-i-Gargar as being continued to Ahwaz, Lieutenant Selby thought 
that he saw therein a survival of the latter work; a hypothesis 
whose likelihood is only invalidated by the complete absence of any 
ancient bed, such as ought in that case to be forthcoming in the 
neighbourhood, of the main body of the Karun. 

Bund-i-Kir, called by Kinneir Bundekeel, and by Loftus Bender- 
ghil, signifies the bund or dyke of kir or bitumen, the stones of an 
artificial dam which, like those of Shuster and Ahwaz, once spanned 
the river at this point, and which tradition ascribes to Darius, having 
doubtless been cemented by that material. The members of the 
Euphrates Expedition found it in 18836 to be a small walled town, 
with a population of nearly six hundred ; and General Chesney’s 
book contains an illustration of the place as it then existed from the 
pencil of Major Estcourt (vol. i., p. 198). In 1850 Mr. Loftus 
described it asa small Arab village of forty houses, entirely sup- 
ported by the traffic of the ferry which is maintained across the 
various rivers at this spot;* and his account holds good of the 
present time. The hamlet is situated a little way inland on the 


(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xvi., p. 57. 
(2) Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, by W. K. Loftus, p. 290. 
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projecting tongue of soil between the streams of the Shateit and 
Ab-i-Gargar, and on the right bank of the latter. It is entirely 
surrounded, however, by the ruins of a large and important city, 
which were for the first time examined by Sir H. Layard in 1842, 
and found to belong to three periods, Kaianian, Sassanian, and 
Arab,' being identified by him with the remains of the early Persian 
city Rustum-Kowadh and the Arab Askeri-Mukram.? At the time 
of my visit the old bricks were being utilised, by orders of the 
Nizam-es-Sultaneh, to construct a fort and telegraph station on the 
bank of the Shateit, the Government having decided to establish 
telegraphic communication between Shuster and Mohammerah. 
These ruins, the physical surroundings of Bund-i-Kir, and the 
significance of its name, unite in eloquent testimony to a period, 
long dead and forgotten, when this wilderness blossomed like a rose, 
and when busy peoples, great public works, and a diligent cultiva- 
tion beautified the now silent banks of the triple stream. 

Layard represented the colour of the three rivers which here con- 
verge as being conspicuously different, that of the Ab-i-Diz being 
very dark, from the rich alluvial mould through which it flows, the 
Shateit, or Karun proper, being of a dull reddish hue, and the 
Gargar canal a milky white. I did not observe this difference, 
which is probably more or less noticeable according to the state of 
the waters. At the point of confluence the first-named river ap- 
peared to me to be about 80 yards wide, the second 150 yards, and 
the third 60 yards, their united volumes occupying a bed about 300 
yards in width. I cannot here follow the course either of the 
Dizful river, which was pursued by Layard and Selby in the Assyria 
in 1842 as far as Kaleh Bunder, about half-way to Dizful; or of the 
Shateit, which was also ascended by them in the same vessel to 
within six miles of Shuster, when they ran aground. My own 
course in the Susa was to lie up the Gargar, or artificial canal, 
which, owing to its greater depth and less shifting bed, is at present 
the only available river approach to the capital. How I ended by 
steaming down instead of up the Gargar, the circumstances which T 
shall now narrate will explain. 

It was 6.30 p.m. when we ran up alongside the bank at Bund-i- 
Kir; and the Susa having already occupied more than eighteen 
hours’ steaming, exclusive of twelve hours’ stoppage at night, in 
reaching the half-way point between Ahwaz and Shuster, I began 
to be doubtful when, if ever, I should arrive at the latter place, the 
more so as the Ab-i-Gargar has a somewhat precarious channel, and 
it was not unlikely that the Susa might ground ona shoal. The 
engineer, of course, assured me that if I remained in the boat he would 
(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xvi., p. 63. 

(2) Early Adventures, vol. ii., p. 28. 
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deposit me at Shuster before noon on the following day. But my 
credulity had already been overstrained by his frequent promises that 
I should accomplish the whole journey in less time than had now 
been consumed upon half; while a simple mathematical calculation 
showed that no engineer in the world could take the Susa up to 
Shuster in the specified time. I therefore decided to leave the boat 
and ride the remaining distance, instructing the Susa to follow as 
best she could. Lieutenant Selby’s report contains the amazing 
statement that the banks of the canal at Bund-i-Kir “ tower perpen- 
dicularly overhead to a height of 130 feet,”’* an error which has been 
faithfully reproduced by Mr. Ainsworth.? It was up a bank of 
considerably less than thirty feet in height that I scrambled, and 
made my way to the nearest hovels. The villagers at first said that 
all their animals were out ploughing, and that they could let me 
have neither horses nor mules. But the magic name of the Nizam- 
es-Sultaneh, brought to bear upon the Sheikh—a benign old gen- 
tleman with well-dyed red beard—produced a startling revulsion of 
attitude, and I was promised the use of one horse and two mules for 
the morrow at the exorbitant rate of 12 krans each (7 shillings), 
the normal charge per diem being 3 or 4 krans. However, beggars 
cannot afford to be choosers; the bargain was concluded; the Susa 
puffed off into the night, and I settled down as best I could in a 
mud hut, placed at my disposal by the Sheikh. A fire was lit on 
the floor in the middle of the room, which was sufficiently large to 
accommodate a good deal of smoke, as well as the Sheikh and his 
attendants, who, until requested to retire, seemed anxious to give 
me their company throughout the night. 

December 29th.—I was called at 4 a.m., and started at 5. The 
sun did not rise for two hours, but there was a good moon, and 
happily the air was not cold. From Bund-i-Kir to Shuster there 
are three tracks by land, following respectively the left, the centre, 
and the right of the island formed by the two streams of the Shateit 
and the Gargar, which separate at Shuster just as they reunite at 
Bund-i-Kir. Iwas conducted by the left or westernmost track, which 
is a full eight farsakhs, or thirty-two miles, in length, and is called 
Beni Hassan from the name of the Arab tribe encamped upon it. 
The middle road is called Beni Kaid Hassan for a similar reason, 
and is no doubt shorter, but appears to be impassable after rain. 
The easterly track, which was taken by Colonel Bell, strikes across 
to the right to Daulatabad, or Beni Daud, a distance of eleven miles, 
where it touches the right bank of the Gargar Canal, and follows 
the latter more or less closely to Shuster, twenty-one miles further on. 





(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiv., p. 241. 
(2) The River Karun, p. 40. 
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Sir H. Layard relates that in 1842, Lieutenant Selby and himself 
were confronted immediately outside Bund-i-Kir by a huge black- 
maned lion.’ It was a curious coincidence that soon after starting 
we heard a lion roar a little way off. My guide, who was walking 
in front, informed me at the same moment that my horse was so much 
accustomed to go in advance, that he would himself facilitate my pro- 
gress by dropping to the rear; an act of friendly consideration on his 
part for which I shall ever remember the Arab. The entire country 
between Bund-i-kir and Shuster was crowded with game. Wild fowl 
of every description, mallard, teal, snipe, plover of two kinds, fran- 
colin, sand-grouse, pigeons, jackal—all these I saw within easy shot 
in the course of my ride; and a sportsman might without doubt 
make a large and varied bag. The fertility of the soil is beyond 
conception ; and in the spring-time Sir H. Layard has depicted the 
island as “clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation, and enam- 
elled with flowers of the most brilliant hues, the grass being so high 
that it reached to the belly of a horse.”* In winter there is no 
verdure, and the greater part of the ground is allowed to waste in 
jungle and swamp; no sign of cultivation being visible till I reached 
the Arab encampment of Beni Hassan, about twelve miles from 
Bund-i-Kir. There the entire population was abroad and astir, 
ploughing with horses, mules, buffaloes, bullocks, and even donkeys, 
and scattering the seed the moment the rude wooden share had 
scraped the surface. In industrious hands this island might become 
the granary of south-west Persia, producing not only wheat and 
barley, but cotton, rice, maize, tobacco, sesame, indigo, and opium in 
almost unlimited amount. Its fertility was well known to the 
ancients, and better utilised by them; and the omniscient Strabo 
described the soil as giving a return exceeding one hundred and 
even two hundred fold. 

In the far East the sun topped the Bakhtiari mountains at 7.10 
A.M. and threw a radiant gleam upon their snowy caps. <A dense 
canopy of leaden clouds, hanging just above, with 





‘* Ragged rims of thunder brooding low 
And shadow streaks of rain—” 


caused an atmospheric phenomenon which I imagine to be rare, and 
which I have nowhere previously seen. It appeared to have the 
effect, instead of absorbing the sun’s rays as the disc arose, of resist- 
ing and throwing them across the heavens, so much so that in the 
opposite quarter of the horizon on the west was produced a very 


(1) Early Adventures, vol. ii., p. 353. Lions are not uncommon in the jungle and 
brushwood bordering on the rivers, particularly the little-known and unexplored Ab-i- 
Diz. For some interesting remarks upon their haunts and peculiarities vide the same 
work, vol. i., pp. 439—447. 

(2) Early Adventures, vol. ii., p. 346. 
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perfect reflection of the rising orb, in the shape of a circular nimbus 
of prismatic light. Too soon the vision faded and disappeared. At 
the Arab encampment, composed of parallel rows of reed huts, | 
struck the left bank of the Ab-i-Shateit, here a fine river flowing 
between steep jungle-clothed banks with a width of about two hun. 
dred and fifty yards. The track followed it for three or four miles, 
and then, at a point where a rocky bluff comes down to the right 
bank of the river, and there is‘a second Arab village on the left, 
struck across to the north-east in the direction of Shuster. I did 
not again see the Shateit or Karun till above Valerian’s bridge out- 
side the town; but I fancy that it must have considerably altered its 
course since Selby navigated it to within six miles of the latter ; for 
I was informed that above the point where I left it, it breaks up into 
numerous shallow channels, separated by islets, and becomes impas- 
sable to navigation. 

As I nearec. Shuster, the ground showed abundant traces if not of 
present, at least of bygone cultivation. Dykes, watercourses, and 
the banks of dried canals intersected the country in every direction; 
while the recent rains had converted the track into a sea of mud. A 
village with palm-trees was passed on the left; a larger and thicker 
green fringe on the horizon gave suggestions of a better tilled and 
more populous site; a pyramidal spire crowning a ruined inosque 
appeared upon a hill-top; white-washed cupolas shone amid the 
trees; and presently the panorama of a large town in a state of 
obvious decay unrolled itself upon the summit of a considerable ele- 
vation, evidently terminating on its right or eastern side in a steep 
gorge. Thick groves of conar trees! were scattered over what are 
now arable plots, but were once the famons gardens of Shuster; in 
the midst of which numerous brick towers of refuge—not unlike 
those that I have seen dotted in such numbers over the old hunting- 
grounds of the Turkoman freebooters in Transcaspia and Khorasan 
—showed that agriculture, even in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, can at one period have been far from safe, and paid an eloquent 
homage to the lawless proclivities of the Persian nomads in the 
past. I forded the shrunken stream of a canal, called the Minau, 
which formerly irrigated the suburbs to the south of Shuster, and of 
which I shall have occasion again to speak; passed the ruined imam 
zadeh of Abdullah on its isolated hill-top, the building being flanked 
on its northern front by two tottering minarets, and surmounted by 
a hideous plaster cone which looks, as Loftus said, exactly like the 
extinguisher of a candle; picked my way through heaps of (ébris 
that once marked a town wall, and emerged on to an open space 

(1) The conar (Greek, erévvapocg; Latin, Zizyphus lotus vulgaris or Jujuba) is the 


jujube, a tree with dark green foliage, and a long yellowish berry, acid Lut agreeable 
to the taste. 
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round which, in open stalls, smiths and brass-workers were making a 
horrid din, and which was the wreck of a once extensive bazaar. 
Thus, almost before I was aware of it, I found myself in the interior 
} of the capital of Khuzistan, and perhaps the most dilapidated city in 
| Persia. 
| The derivation of the name Shuster is not positively certain, 
though in all likelihood it is a diminutive of the root Sus or Shush, 
signifying a lily, and consecrated to more than one site in this 
neighbourhood, particularly to the great mounds of Sus or Shush, 
commonly called Susa, and now definitely ascertained to be the ruins 
of “Shushan the palace,” wherein Daniel relates that he saw the 
vision. Sir R. Murdoch Smith, however, prefers the derivation 
Shah Shatra or City of the King.? Whether or not the town was 
built by Shapur, the famous warrior king of the Sassanian dynasty 
(the probability being that it is of earlier date), that it has been the 
City of Kings is certain, not merely from tradition but from the 


: yr" 
| massive relics still surviving of a truly royal rule. Here, beyond 
doubt, the victorious monarch used occasionally to reside, and here he 
left perhaps the most striking and permanent among the many 
L 
visible memorials of his zeal for public works and architectural 
| splendour that are still to be found scattered amid the mountains 


and valleys of south Persia. From this time forward, Shuster, 
elevated by the engineering works of Shapur into a strategical post 
of capital importance, continued to play a prominent part in history. 
At the time of the Arab invasion, its inhabitants made a stout resist- 
ance, until betrayed by one of their own number. Profiting by this 
experience, when the next or Tartar wave of invasion beat against 


their gates, the Shusteris yielded to the power, and were the 
‘ recipients of the clemency of Timur, who is even said to have 

repaired the dyke of Valerian. Later on, under the Safavi dynasty, 
the town became a great centre of the Shiah propaganda, and a hot- 
; bed of religious fanaticism. It continued to be the capital of a 
‘ province and the seat of Government until the early part of the 
a present century, when it was the residence of Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
: son of Fath Ali Shah, and Governor-General of Kermanshah, 
' Luristan, and Arabistan, at which time it is reported, though pro- 
: bably without truth, to have contained 45,000 souls. Depopulated, 
i and all but destroyed by a severe plague in 1831-2, which carried 
: off nearly 20,000 souls, and attacked by the cholera afterwards, it 
A was superseded as the provincial capital by Dizful, and has never 
: rallied since. The most conflicting estimates have been given of its 


an numbers by different travellers. In 1836, General Chesney reported 


it to contain 5,000—6,000 houses and 20,000 inhabitants. In the 
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Je 1) Daniel viii. 2 
2) Journal of the Society of Arts, May 10th, 1889 
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same year, Sir Henry Rawlinson returned the numbers as 15,000. 
In 1841, the Baron de Bode calculated the total as from 4,000 to 
5,000, while in the following year, Lieutenant Selby gave 8,000, and 
Layard 10,000 as the probable figure. At the present time, though 
it has again become the capital, the population is estimated as not 
more than 8,000, and these are spread over an extent of ground that 
would accommodate five times that number, but is little else than an 
indiscriminate pile of ruins. In a country remarkable for its dead 
and dying cities, for immense groups of human habitations, either 
wholly deserted or crumbling into irretrievable decay, Shuster earns 
a well-merited palm. Not even Ispahan, with all its majestic 
solemnity of ruins, can show, in proportion to its size, such heaps of 
débris, so many structures fallen, falling, or abandoned. What were 
once dwelling-houses are now formless mounds of brick, and many 
of the buildings still inhabited are in an intermediate stage between 
the two. Forty years ago, Loftus, the excavator of Susa, wrote that 
“Ruin, ruin, ruin was the prevailing characteristic of the place, 
which presented a worse picture of depopulation than Bagdad or 
Busrah ” ;* and in the interim no change has taken place. A blight 
seems to overhang the spot, and Shuster might well stand for what a 
poet has dolefully styled the City of Dreadful Night. Among all 
writers there has been an absolute consensus of opinion that this fall 
of a once famous and inherently wealthy place has been due far less 
to visitations of nature than to the shameful iniquity and oppressions 
of the Persian Governors who have successively been deputed to this 
remote province, and have combined the rapacity of a Verres with 
the cruelty of an Alva. 

Such, however, as it is, Shuster possesses features uncommon in 
Persian towns. From the familiar clusters of low mud huts, it is 
with relief as well as surprise that we come to a place where the 
houses still standing are commonly of two stories, the lower half of 
stone and the upper part of bricks embedded in clay, and that rise 
to a height most unusual in Persian habitations. The flat roofs of 
many of these edifices, which have a low parapet, and upon which 
the inhabitants sleep at nights, are over thirty feet from the ground. 
In the interior court there is commonly a large iwan, or reception 
chamber, one side of which opens, without either wall or doorway, 
into the court. The houses possess a further peculiarity, which 
redeems them from all risk of being forgotten. Shafts are pierced 
in the masonry of the walls from the roof to the ground, opening 
by an aperture or spout on to the street. They are the sole drain-pipe 
of each dwelling, down which the refuse is inexpensively discharged 
into the roadway, each vent being a nucleus of odours not less filthy 
than the filth which it exudes. A receptacle is provided below by a 


(1) Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, p. 295. 
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species of gutter which occupies the centre of the street, and which, 
in the absence of any scavengers, would be an impassable slough, 
were it not that the town, being situated on an elevation with a 
sandy soil, the rains sweep down much of the accumulations, and 
that these are found to have a marketable value in autumn as 
manure for the opium plantations outside the town. 

Another remarkable feature of the place, not, however, visible 
from the exterior, is the almost universal construction of shebadans,' 
or underground chambers hewn deep down in the rock upon which 
the city stands, ventilated by shafts conducting to the upper air. 
Almost every house is so provided ; and one of these cellars that was 
shown to me, newly hollowed out beneath the Governor’s palace, had 
been excavated to a depth of at least sixty feet below the surface, 
access to it being gained by a steep flight of steps, and light as well 
as air being admitted by a circular orifice in the vaulted rock-roof. 
In the months of July and August, when the heat is appalling, the 
inhabitants live almost entirely in their subterranean chambers, 
seldom stirring between 9 a.m. and sunset, and at such times the 
town becomes even more than ordinarily a necropolis in brick and 
stone. 

The trade of Shuster is equally inconsiderable with the agricul- 
tural development of its surrounding lands. Though possessed of 
a soil admirably adapted to the growth of opium, but little enterprise 
is shown in its cultivation, and only twenty or thirty cases are said to 
be exported annually to the Arabian coast and Muscat. Indigo is 
grown in some quantity outside the town, and is responsible for a 
predominant tone of blue in the costumes of both sexes. Lieutenant 
Selby, in 1842, though reporting the local trade as small, lamented 
that nearly all the cottons, woollens, chintzes, cutlery, hardware, and 
sugar were supplied by Russia, notwithstanding a long and tedious 
land-carriage from Ispahan.2 Whatever may have been the case 
fifty years ago, I found that Russian ascendency had now completely 
ceased, there being few, if any, Russian articles in the town, and the 
European import trade consisting almost entirely of English or 
Indian goods, brought from Busrah either vid Amarah on the Tigris 
and Dizful, or by Mohammerah and the Karun River. The sole 
local manufactures appear to be a species of bright-coloured carpet 
or matting, made of cotton and wool, and a felt of coarse pattern. 
The bazaar, which was once the largest in Khuzistan, consists only 
of two diminutive alleys crossing each other under a dome, of the 
stalls before alluded to, and of one or two open booths, with a roof 
resting on stone supports, that still survive in the centre of the 


(1) Elsewhere in Persia they are called serdabs, literally ‘‘cold water.”” Layard says 
they are known in Shuster as shadrewan (Early Adventures, vol. ii., p. 43); but the 
above was the name that I heard in the town. 

(2) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiv., p. 234, £42. 
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miserable agora. There are no khans, or caravanserais, for merchants, 
such as are usually found in Oriental cities. 

A very large proportion of the population are Seyids (i.e. descen- 
dants of the Prophet), whose voluminous green turban, here even 
more than elsewhere, seems to be an excuse for insufferable airs, 
gross superstition, and an indolent life. Of their attitude towards 
strangers, however, the most conflicting accounts have been left by 
English visitors. Layard and Selby have spoken thereof in terms 
of the highest praise; and I cannot but attribute the favourable 
reception of Selby and his crew to the personal popularity and 
prestige of the great traveller under whose auspices they came. 
Layard wrote :— 


‘*T received from some of its principal inhabitants much kindness, which 
was the more remarkable as they were almost without exception Seyids, very 
strict in their religious observances, and having the reputation of being ex- 
ceedingly fanatical and unfriendly to Christians. They were always ready to 
afford me information, especially as to the produce and resources of the country. 
They listened with interest to my schemes for establishing commercial relations 
between Khuzistan and Europe and India, leading me to hope that if an 
attempt were inade to promote trade, they would encourage it, and would 
afford protection to any English merchant who might be disposed to come 
himself or send an agent to Shuster.” 1 


Selby expressed himself in almost more emphatic terms :— 


‘** Contrary to the general rule that adversity makes men selfish and morose, 
the Shusteris, oppressed by the Government which should support them, 
viewed as aliens, almost as outcasts from the parent stock, their chiefs plun- 
dered and oppressed, their country ruined, and themselves and property at the 
disposal of any Persian official who may be sent into their country, still exhibit 
many noble traits of character, and exercise the most liberal hospitality, the 
greatest generosity, and the utmost attention to a stranger’s wants that ever it 
was my fortune to witness. A town of Sayyads, they are without exception 
the least bigoted of any Mohammedans I ever saw, and are totally different 
from the Persians, in not oppressing when they have the mastery, fawning 


) 


when in your power, and begging at all times and from every one.” 2 


Nor was the verdict of the quartermaster of the Assyria much 
less complimentary, when in reply to a question from Sir H. 
Layard as to what he thought of Shuster, “ Well, sir,” he said, “it 
ain’t a bad place, but there bain’t a public in it.” ® 

That Selby, however, felt a little nervous as to the perfect justice 
of his tribute, is evident from his next paragraph, where he says :— 

‘“‘In writing thus highly of the Shusteris, I fear I may be considered as 
having drawn too highly-coloured and flattering a picture. Let future experi- 
ence and knowledge of them decide the point, nor, until they are found un- 


worthy of the character I have given them, let them be classed with their 
oppressive neighbours, the Persians.” 





(1) Early Adventures, vol. ii., p. 282; ef. pp. 44, 340, 357. 
(2) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiv., p. 230. 
(3) Early Adventures, vol. ii., p. 357. 
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Unfortunately “ future experience and knowledge,” which we are 
now in a position to invoke, have decided the point both against 
Selby and his friends the Shusteris. Only eight years later, Mr. 
Loftus described “the countenances of the inhabitants as not pre- 
possessing, low cunning, deceit, and mistrust being universal among 
the lower classes” ;* while the advent of Messrs. Lynch’s agents 
and the opening of the Karun have supplied the present generation 
with the opportunity of giving the lie to the benignant assurances 
of their predecessors to Sir H. Layard. When Messrs. Lynch’s 
representative first took up his abode there, more than a year ago, 
he found difficulty even in procuring drinking water and the com- 
monest necessaries of life, so loth were the people to have any deal- 
ings with such “an unclean thing’; and every obstacle is still 
placed by the Mullahs and Seyids in the way of trade. The inhabi- 
tants have in fact been ordered not to purchase from the English, 
and the word for a general ‘‘ boycott” has been passed round. This 
unreasoning hostility may be expected in time to give place to a 
more sensible attitude; but it is illustrative of the difficulties with 
which Western influence is everywhere confronted in its first col- 
lision with Oriental prejudice, and which are often so little under- 
stood at home. 

The Shusteris, of whom I have said so much, are as peculiar in 
their origin, appearance, and dress as they are in their character and 
surroundings. Neither pure Arab nor pure Persian in descent, but 
a hybrid between the two, with a greater admixture of Arab blood, 
they seem to possess the less attractive features of either race. 
Their appearance is ill-favoured and the reverse of healthy; a fact 
which may be due either to the drinking water, which is slightly 
brackish, or to the enervating heat in summer, or to their colossal 
neglect of the most elementary laws of hygiene, or to a combina- 
tion of all three. Even in their apparel there is something dis- 
tinctive, for along with the flowing cloak of the Arab they wear a 
dark or parti-coloured turban, one end of which is tucked up in front, 
and the other hangs down behind, not unlike the Afghan’s head- 
dress. One who was well qualified to speak informed me that “in 
character they are close, seldom spending money on anything but 
actual necessaries ; that in bargaining they can hold their own with 
any Oriental people, and that to call them sharp in business matters 
is not saying much.” The town is divided into several wards or 
quarters, each with its own ‘han, and the population into correspond- 
ing factions; and where in England local conflicts are decided on 
November 1 by the peaceful arbitrament of the polling-booth, the 
Shusteri wire-pullers, who would probably confess a hearty con- 
tempt for representative institutions, adopt the more primitive 


Pa (1) Travels and Researches, p. 296. 
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method of fighting it out in the streets. Finally Sir H. Layard may 
be quoted for the statement that ‘the Shusteri ladies are renowned 
for their beauty, but not for their virtue ” ; with which concluding 
touch I may take literary leave of the good folks of Shuster. 

In the situation of the town there is much that both harmonises 
with and accounts for the idiosyncrasies of its people. Unlike most 
Persian cities of any size, which are commonly built in plains at no 
great distance from the base of mountains whence they derive their 
water, Shuster is built upon a rock, and is at once sustained and for- 
tified by the command of a noble river. Emerging from a pink 
sandstone ridge at a distance of about three miles to the north of the 
town, the Karun River, hitherto pent up in narrow gorges, and 
foaming over an obstructed bed, expands itself with all the luxury 
of new-found ease in the flat alluvial plains that stretch from here 
to the sea. By this mountain barrier, which is, so to speak, the 
advance-guard of the mighty Zagros range behind, Shuster is shut off 
from easy contact with the rest of Persia, and is brought into direct 
association both with the Ilyats, or nomad tribes of the mountains, 
forming the various branches of the great family of Lurs, and with 
the Arabs of the plains. Its position at the outlet of the hills ex- 
plains both its political and commercial importance ; since it is at 
once the spot from which these unruly tribesmen can be most 
effectively controlled, and the natural channel through which trade 
must pass to and fro between the rich inland districts of Burujird, 
Kermanshah, and Hamadan, and the Southern seas. To these ad- 
vantages no inconsiderable strategical strength has been added by 
the happy natural juxtaposition of river and rock, as well as by 
artificial works which I shall now proceed to describe. It has 
already been indicated that the town is situated on an eminence at 
the northern extremity of an island formed by two branches of the 
Karun, the one the original river-bed, the other a canal partly cut 
by man, which re-unite some twenty-five miles in a straight line 
further down at Bund-i-Kir. About six hundred yards above the 
town the Ab-i-Gargar canal diverges from the left bank of the main 
stream, and pursues a straight southerly course, intersected by two 
dams of which I shall speak, through a gorge artificially hewn for 
its reception in the rock upon which the city stands, thereby consti- 
tuting an important military defence upon its eastern flank. Mean- 
while the main body of the river, which from the point of bifurca- 
tion to that of re-union at Bund-i-Kir is popularly called the Abi-i- 
Shateit, after parting with some of its waters in the manner described, 
makes a broad sweep to the west, laves the base of the rock upon 
which the faleh or citadel, and behind it the city, stands, and then 
turns southwards, its channel being barred at this point by the 
celebrated bund and bridge of Valerian. While skirting the castle 
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rock it sacrifices a further portion of its waters, which pass into a 
subterranean tunnel pierced beneath the citadel, and opening on to 
a further artificial canal on the western side of the town, manifestly 
designed in order to irrigate the suburbs, which are situated at too 
great an elevation above the Karun itself to get their requisite water 
supply therefrom. These three features, the Ab-i-Gargar, the Ab-i- 
Shateit, and the Minau Canal, are the determining characteristics 
of the situation, and it is to their history, nature, and purpose, as 
well as to the elucidation of the problem in hydraulics which they 
present, and which Sir H. Rawlinson described as “ one of the most 
intricate and contradictory objects of research upon which he was 
ever engaged,” * that I now turn. If my explanation or description 
does not exactly coincide with that of previous writers, it is not in 
either case given without careful study of all that has been written 
on the subject, nor without personal examination on the spot—a 
task which some of my predecessors appear to have discharged in 
the most perfunctory fashion. 

I.—The Ab-i-Gargar Canal. At the point of its divergence from 
the Karun, six hundred yards above the town of Shuster, an arti- 
ficial dyke is thrown across the opening of the canal. This dyke is 
constructed of large blocks of hewn stone, which in the low water of 
the summer months are left quite bare, with six sluices or passages 
for the water between. It appears to have been repaired, at the 
same time as Valerian’s Bridge, by Mohammed Ali Mirza, in the 
early part of this century, and to have then exchanged its previous 
name of Bund-i-Kaisar (a probable allusion to the legendary handi- 
work of Valerian in the reign of Shapur) for that of Bund-i- 
Shahzadeh, or Prince’s Dyke. I did not, however, gather that 
either name is now in use. 

At a little distance below this dam commences the artificial cutting 
in the sandstone rock through which the canal is conducted, and at 
half a mile from it occurs a second bund or dam which now completely 
blocks the progress of the stream. The present structure cannot be 
of ancient date; for when Sir J. Kinneir visited Shuster in 1810, he 
describes this bund as “ a bridge of one arch, upwards of eighty feet 
high, from the summit of which the Persians frequently throw them- 
selves into the water without sustaining the slightest injury ”’ ;* and 
Sir H. Rawlinson, in 1836, still speaks of “a bridge of a single 


(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix., p. 75. 

(2) A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, by J. M. Kinneir, p. 97. I shall 
have occasion more than once to allude to the extraordinary errors of previous writers 
in describing the waterworks of Shuster. But not one of them is comparable with that 
of Kinneir, who, both in his narrative and in his map, confounded the river and the 
canal, and reversed their geographical positions. After this it is not surprising to find 
him mistake the bund of Ahwaz for the continuation of an old palace wall across the 
river. 
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arch,” ' although, from his description of the lower part of the dam, 
I cannot help thinking that he was mistaken therein. Anyhow, by 
1841, when Layard first visited Shuster, the arch had disappeared, 
and the present solid stone barrier had taken its place. This is in 
the form of a wall, about sixty yards long and twenty-five feet high, 
built right across the artificial cleft in the rock, which is here nearly 
a hundred feet in depth; the masonry of the wall rising on the south 
side from a sloping dam, also made of big stones, with an approxi- 
mate elevation of forty feet; so that the entire height of the bund 
from the water to the parapet is about sixty-five feet.” A roadway, 
supplying the eastern entrance to Shuster, runs along the top; and 
from the fact of its having once led to the now deserted village or 
suburb of Boleiti on the farther side, caused the dam to be called 
Pul-i-Boleiti (i.e., bridge of Boleiti), a name which also appears to 
have passed into disuse. This Jwnd has at no time borne any con- 
nection with irrigation, but was raised for a distinct and definite 
object. Ata short distance above it four or five tunnels have been 
pierced in the rock on either side of the gorge below the canal level ; 
and through these the water is diverted from the stream, emerging 
with a rush from several openings on the lower side of the Jund, and 
turning in its passage a large number of wheels for the grinding of 
barley. The spectacle below the dam on the town side is indeed a 
very curious and interesting one; for there a number of pools are 
formed by the water as it gushes from the tunnels, and at different 
levels the mills have been placed so as to utilise the force, the grind- 
stones revolving in small circular towers. The water passing on falls 
with a splash and a roar into the canal below, and the entire appear- 
ance of the place awakens positive though discordant recollections of 
the tunnels and cascades of the Horatian Tivoli. Of the further 
progress of the Ab-i-Gargar I shall speak when describing my 
return journey. 

II.—I now pass to the Karun proper, or Shateit, and its co- 
ordinate system of dams, bridges, and canals. Immediately after 
the point at which it parts with the Gargar Canal, the main river 
takes a bend to the west, considerably widens its bed, and forms a 
broad sheet of water as it washes the base of the castle rock. This 
is the part of the river that was paved with stones by Shapur, and 
called, in consequence, Shadarwan, or “ flooring.”” Rounding the 
western angle of the citadel, the river then turns towards the south, 
and at a point about five hundred yards lower down, where it is nearly 
a quarter of a mile in width, is spanned by the famous so-called bund 
and bridge of Valerian. These great works consist of a stone bund 

(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix., p. 77. 
(2) Loftus (Zravels and Researches), though correct in his description of the Pul-i- 
Boleiti in other respects, transferred these features, viz., the cutting through the rock 


and the solid masonry wall, to the upper dam, on Bund-i-Kaisar, of which neither of 
them is true. 
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or dam, with sluices for the passage of water, constructed of massive 
blocks of granite, iron clamped, right across the stream, and of a 
stone bridge of over forty arches,’ built upon the top of the dam. 
The dund was formerly called the Bund-i-Mizan, or Dyke of the 
Balance, for reasons which will presently be manifest; and the 
bridge Pul-i-Kaisar, from the supposed authorship of the Emperor 
Valerian. The bridge has evidently been built and rebuilt scores of 
times, as may be seen from the differing character of the material 
and the different style and size of the arches. The roadway upon it 
is cobble-paved, and about fifteen feet wide, and the bridge, so far 
from being straight, winds about in the most picturesque and random 
fashion, its total length being nearly six hundred yards. It is 
approached from the town by a modern gateway adorned with gaudy 
tiles, while two pillars guard the further extremity. At the time of 
my visit a great gap, over sixty yards in width, yawned in the very 
middle of the bridge, both dund and bridge having been entirely 
swept away by a powerful flood in the year 1885. This, however, 
is no uncommon experience. In 1810, Kinneir found the bund only 
just repaired, after a four years’ restoration by Mohammed Ali 
Mirza, at a cost stated by De Bode as £60,000. It was again 
destroyed by floods in 1832; and Rawlinson, in 1836, being in com- 
mand of a detachment of Persian troops, had to take over his men 
and guns on rafts of inflated skins. It had been repaired before 
1841, in which year De Bode crossed it on his way to Dizful. Selby 
mentions a further collapse in the spring of 1842, when the entire 
bridge was under water for two days; and Loftus, in 1850, found 
the passage obstructed by three of the centre arches which had fallen 
in during the previous winter. 

After a long delay steps had at length been taken in 1889 to 
reconstruct the fallen section. Two unsuccessful attempts were first 
made to rebuild the dund, and were each swept away. Finally, the 
Nizam-es-Sultaneh, unable directly to meet, had essayed to circum- 
vent the difficulty by constructing a temporary dam of baskets filled 
with stones, a little way above the bridge, presumably with the 
object of diverting and breaking the full force of the current, while 
the necessary repairs were carried out in situ. This dam, however, 
had been designed with very small engineering skill, for not only 
was it placed at the most unfavourable angle of the river, but instead 
of being pushed out little by little from one bank, in order to drive 


(1) The number of the arches in Valerian’s Bridge has provided an opportunity for 
dissensions among our authorities as startling as any error previously chronicled. 
Selby, at the bottom of the scale, gives 9; Kinneir gives 32 (28 of which were entire in 
1810) ; Colonel Bell says over 30; a visitor in 1881 noted 37; De Bode and Layard 
concur in 44. But Loftus takes the palm, for, exclusive of 3 fallen arches, he found 36 
large, and 20 small arches still remaining. I regret to impugn the veracity of any of 
these excellent travellers. But I regret still more being unable to add a sixth figure 
to the total, owing to the total destruction of a large section of the bridge some time 
before my visit. 
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the current towards the other, it had been commenced simultaneously 
from both banks, with the result that as the two arms approached, 
the whole volume of the river torrent swept through the narrow 
aperture between, and rendered the completion of the work impos- 
sible. It had consequently been suspended as a bad job, and through 
a gap of about fifteen yards the water was racing with foam and 
fury, while the two unfinished extremities were already beginning to 
subside and disappear. I should not be surprised to hear that the 
spring floods of this year have completely wrecked it, and that the 
whole labour will have to be undertaken ad initio again. Until the 
bridge is repaired communication with Dizful is precarious, and at 
times risky. 

III.—The Minau Canal. This is the artificial canal that has been 
diverted from the main stream through a tunnel perforated in the 
face of the castle rock, in order to irrigate the high-lying lands to 
the south of the city, round which it winds in a deeply-furrowed 
loop. I call it by the above name, because it appears to be that by 
which it is now known, although Rawlinson and later travellers 
copying from him have designated it the Nahr-i-Daryan, or Ab-i- 
Miyandab—the latter, which signifies “ river between two waters,” 
being a perfectly correct description of its situation—while Colonel 
Bell calls it the Ab-i-Khurd. After leaving the cutting through 
the rock, which is said by Rawlinson to be three hundred yards long 
and fifteen feet broad,’ it passes into the sandy soil behind the town, 
and here its level was till lately regulated by artificial dams, of which 
the most curious is a bund, thrown right across the ravine cut by the 
canal, and supporting a quaintly irregular bridge, the roadway of 
which is stone-paved, and runs sharply uphill on one side in order to 
reach the top of the bank, where is a ruined gateway and guard- 
house. This bridge is called the Pul-i-Lashkar. When I inspected 
it no water was flowing through the arches of the bund, whilst I 
have already mentioned that on entering the town I was able to ford 
the shrunken continuation of the same canal at a point further to 
the east. The reason of its failure has been the rupture of Vale- 
rian’s bund and bridge, by which the level of the river at the point 
where it formerly fed the canal, has been seriously lowered, and its 
consequence is visible in the desiccation and sterility that have over- 
taken the small Mesopotamia which it was intended to irrigate. 

I have so frequently used the terms Valerian’s bund and bridge 
in speaking of the Bund-i-Mizan, that it will be well now to explain 
that I have only done so in deference to popular legend, and because 
they are always so called; but in no sense because I believe that the 
Emperor Valerian was personally engaged in their execution. It is 
well known that in 260 a.v. the Roman Emperor, in attempting to 
relieve Edessa, was taken prisoner by King Shapur, who for seven 


(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix., p. 76. 
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treating him, if we are to believe a somewhat questionable legend, 
with extreme cruelty and indignity, and perpetuating his insults 
even upon the monarch’s corpse. In the Shah Nameh of the Persian 
epic poet, Firdusi, occurs an interesting passage, in which the con- 
queror is said to have enlisted the engineering skill of a Roman 
prisoner, who was captured on the same occasion, to build, or perhaps 
to rebuild the (broken) bund and bridge, the freedom of the captive 
being the reward of success. The Roman’s name is given as Bara- 
nush, or Varanus, and with the spoil taken in the Emperor’s camp 
the cost may very likely have been defrayed. I cannot, however, 
ascertain that there is any other historical basis than this very 
vicarious connection for the association of Valerian’s own name with 
these works. There is no independent ground for believing that 
he was possessed of an aptitude for hydraulics; nor would a captive 
sovereign as a rule be of much service if converted into a civil 
engineer. Valerian’s name is also attached to the first dam or 
Bund-i-Kaisar, over the Gargar Canal; but upon no superior foun- 
dation. 

Having described the character and features of the various 
masonry and waterworks at Shuster, let me now endeavour to 
explain the purpose which, severally or in combination, they were 
intended to serve. Of such explanations as have been furnished by 
earlier writers, and of which some are incorrect and others impos- 
sible, that of Sir H. Rawlinson is based at once upon the most 
exhaustive knowledge and the most accurate examination.’ There 
are, however, I think, sufficient reasons why it cannot be implicitly 
accepted. It rests upon the assumption that Ardeshir or his son 
Shapur, before any dam existed upon the Karun, or the latter had as 
yet been utilised for irrigation purposes, cut the artificial canal of 
the Gargar—a colossal work—for no reason whatever except, pos- 
sibly, the strategical advantage that might thence be derived, and 
that the level of the main river being thus lowered, and the town 
deprived of water, the bed of the former was then paved, the big 
bund built, the Gargar dammed, and the tunnel pierced in order to 
supply the city and its suburbs. I venture to suggest a different 
order of events, more compatible both with probability and with 
the natural features. 

Tradition, with probable justice, assigns either to Ardeshir or to 
Shapur the construction of the first great public works upon the 
Karun. We may believe that either the father or the son, recog- 
nising the results that might be expected from a proper fertilization 
of the fields outside the town, ordered the erection of the great bund 
across the river, in order to hold up its waters, and the excavation 
of the tunnel and Minau Canal leading therefrom, in order to carry 


years kept him in captivity (it is said in the castle at Shuster), 





(1) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix., pp. 73-6. 
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off a different portion of the waters so collected for irrigation pur- 
poses. Before long, however, the river, scouring a soft and friable 
bed, deepened its channel and ceased to fill the canal, a process which 
would be accelerated, if, as is probable, the bund had also broken 
down. It was at this critical juncture that we may assume the 
engineering ability of the Roman prisoner to have been invoked in 
order to redress the evil, and the series of waterworks which have 
made both the place and its founders famous, to have been initiated 
in their entirety. Realising the difficulty of repairing the /und and 
of adequately controlling the often swollen torrent of the Karun, as 
long as there remained no other exit for its superfluous waters, the 
monarch or the engineer ordered the excavation of the Gargar Canal 
through the rock on the eastern side of the town. No sooner was 
the cutting finished than the entire volume of the Karun rushed 
through it, entirely deserting the old river bed, a fact which I regard 
as established by two considerations. At some distance below the 
Gargar lund, where are the existing water-mills, is another artificial 
bund on which are the remains of numerous disused water-mills at 
such a height above the present level of the canal that it is obvious 
they must have been placed there when the canal occupied a much 
higher level. Further, throughout the entire course of the Gargar 
from Shuster to Bund-i-Kir, whilst the canal at present occupies a 
narrow bed of from sixty to seventy yards in width with steep banks, 
there are visible at distances varying from a few yards to half a mile 
from these, inland, others and higher banks, now standing up like 
cliff walls from the plain, but unmistakably indicating a time when 
they formed the confines of a much larger and more powerful 
stream. 

The Karun having thus been emptied in the Gargar Canal, the 
big bund was rebuilt—or, if no previous operations be attributed to 
Ardeshir, was now, along with the tunnel, constructed for the first 
time. Simultaneously the opportunity was seized for raising and 
paving the river bed below the castle rock, in order to prevent any 
further detrition of the bottom. These undertakings being com- 
pleted, and the system of irrigation which, according to my 
hypothesis, was their main, if not their sole raison d’étre, being 
available for action, orders were now given partially to dam the 
Gargar Canal, so as to turn back the Karun into its original bed. 
At this stage then were constructed the various bunds that obstruct 
the course of the Gargar, whose diminished contents naturally 
receded from the broad channel which they had hitherto occupied, 
and in process of time cut for themselves their present narrow and 
sinuous track, which has only to be followed down to Bund-i-Kir to 
show that it cannot at any time have been artificially cut by man. 

Such is the explanation which I offer of the hydraulic and 
engineering works of Shuster. They may be summed up in the 
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following propositions :—Valerian’s dund was built (the bridge being 
raised upon it so as to admit of communication with the opposite 
bank, and particularly with Dizful) in order to hold up the waters 
of the Karun for irrigation purposes.‘ The Minau Canal was cut in 
order ¢o convey the waters thus dammed to the lands behind the 
town, which were otherwise wholly without water supply. The Gar- 
gar Canal was cut, not for independent purposes of irrigation, but 
simply im order to facilitate the above operations, and to carry off 
the surplus waters of the main river.’ In fact, a utilitarian purpose 
was behind each of these great undertakings, which, at a distance of 
sixteen hundred years, survive to demonstrate the public spirit and 
the spacious conception of their illustrious founder. 

Upon arriving at Shuster—which, thanks to my just appreciation 
both of the steam-power of the Susa and of the mendacity of her 
engineer, I succeeded in doing about nire hours in advance of the 
passengers by the canal—I forwarded my credentials to the 
Governor, and intimated my desire to pay an early call. The cus- 
tomary civilities passed in the interim, consisting of presents of 
cakes, fruit, and sweetmeats from the Nizam, and tips of correspond- 
ing or superior value to his servants from myself. In the afternoon 
I rode to the citadel at the hour fixed for the interview. This 
building, to which are annexed barracks and an arsenal, is situated 
on the summit and extremity of the rock, where it rises with a pre- 
cipitous face of over one hundred feet from the river-bed. Nature 
has designated this locality as the obvious site for a citadel, and from 
the days of Shapur downwards, it has been occupied by a kaleh, or 
fort, which at the time of the Arab conquest was known by the 
name of Selasil. The present edifice is a modern structure, contain- 
ing no remains of the ancient castle, while it has been further 
altered and modernised by the reigning Governor, who has rebuilt 
the habitable portion in the shape of a lofty two-storied tower, 
from whose summit a magnificent panorama is enjoyed of the river 
scenery and town. The entire space occupied by the buildings is said 
to be three or four acres, and the walls of the barracks are loop-holed 
towards the city, from which they are separated by an open plot—a 
very necessary precaution in a place of such unstable quietude as 
Shuster, where Governor and people have often been engaged in 
bloody conflict. The kaleh is entered by a gateway glittering with 
the showy tiles that represent the debauched taste of modern Persian 

(1) Consequently I reject the theory of Loftus, for which I do not see any foundation, 
that the Bund-i-Mizan was constructed, partly so as to provide a foundation for the 
bridge, partly to accumulate a sheet of water before the castle for the delectation of its 
occupant. 

(2) The irrigation theory, and the recent date of the contraction of the Gargar, which 
have both been urged, are negatived by the fact mentioned by Layard, that ‘the ex- 
cavations at Shuster, and particularly the steps leading from the town to the bed of the 
canal, which are evidently very ancient, are carried to the present level of the Ab-i- 
Gargar.” (Journal o the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xvi., p. 60.) 
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art, and its interior contains some pretty garden-terraces and points 
of outlook. Nothing, indeed, could be fairer than the landscape 
from the large open window at which I sat with the Nizam. The 
river, emerging from the rugged mountain range, sunned itself 
placidly in the broad sweep below the cliff, while on its further bank 
stretched a park-like expanse of ground, dotted with venerable trees, 
One of the rooms in the castle contained a large tank of running 
water in the centre, above which was placed a wooden platform or 
lounge, for purposes of slumber or repose. It breathed a coolness 
beyond expression. 

The present Governor of Arabistan, whose official title is the 
Nizam-es-Sultaneh, has only within the last two years been ap- 
pointed to that office, but during this time he seems to have acquired 
a fair reputation for justice as well as energy of administration. 
Though neither of good family nor distinguished antecedents, | 
found him to possess the inimitable manners of u Persian gentleman, 
which also are shared by his younger brother, the Saad-ul-Mulk, 
who is Governor of Bushire. His conversation contained the usual 
flattery and assurance of friendly sentiments towards the English 
people, pitched in a more than ordinarily persuasive key. Accept- 
ing his protestations, I asked him point-blank why he did not testify 
their sincerity by endeavouring to remove the obstacles that had 
been so gratuitously placed in the way of the English firm who, in 
response to an invitation from his sovereign, had commenced mer- 
cantile operations upon the river. He answered that he had done, 
and would continue to do, everything in his power—a statement that 
did not precisely tally with what I knew both of his previous attitude 
and of his personal interests, which were believed to be directly con- 
cerned in excluding the British from the upper Karun, some sort 
of concession for its navigation having been granted to his brother. 
Intimating courteously that it was open to him to give much more 
practical evidence of sympathy in the future, I next related the 
tale of his subordinate, the Mirza, upon whom he undertook to 
bestow a suitable rebuke. 

After I had left him, and during the remainder of my stay in 
Shuster, he continued to pay me every possible attention, placing the 
Susa absolutely at my disposal for the return journey to Ahwaz, 
offering me a horse, which, as I proposed leaving by river, I could 
not accept, and subsequently a set of elegantly-chased silver coffee- 
cups, which also I declined, having no equivalent present to make in 
return. When I left the town, which was very late at night, in 
order that the boat might start at sunrise, he was most anxious that 
I should not ride out to the place of anchorage till the next morning, 
in order that he might send a large mounted escort with me. 

The starting-point and terminus of navigation on the Ab-i-Gargar 
is at a spot called Shelailieh, between six and seven miles below the 
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town, the course of the canal above that point being obstructed by 
more than one semi-natural, semi-artificial bund, although the 
Assyria, in 1842, succeeded in threading a passage to within two 
miles of the city. At Shelailieh, where is a miserable village on the 
right bank, boats are in the habit of lading or unlading their cargo, 
which must be conveyed to or from Shuster on donkeys or mules. 
I fancy that by a little blasting a channel could be opened to a point 
nearer the town, and that the nuisance of this rather lengthy land 
portage might accordingly be abridged. My descent of the Gargar 
Canal as far as Bund-i-Kir occupied seven and a half hours, the 
same time being consumed between Bund-i-Kir and Ahwaz. The 
eanal follows a very tortuous course, and has worn in time a bed 
deeply sunk between banks of clay, the old banks on the higher level 
looking strangely forlorn in the absence of the big stream which 
they once confined. There is far more and thicker jungle on the 
banks of the Gargar than on those of the Karun; and throughout 
our voyage winged game, starting up from the water’s edge, whirred 
over our heads from one bank to the other. The average width of 
the canal is from fifty to seventy-five yards; and a boat of over a hun- 
dred feet would find it almost impossible to make some of the turns. 
As a special compliment the Nizam had sent two of his suite to 
accompany me as far as Ahwaz. They were also bearers of letters to 
the Mirza, whom, however, I had now so entirely forgotten in my 
satisfaction at having successfully accomplished the journey, and at 
having further caught the Shushan, which was to wait for me up to 
a certain date at Ahwaz, that I went on board Messrs. Lynch’s 
steamer without lending a thought to my obstructionist professor of 
afew days before. I was just turning in at 1 a.m., when a knock 
at my cabin-door revealed the figure of the Mirza, slightly the worse 
for liquor, and in a pitiable condition of mingled humiliation and 
fright. He explained that the Nizam had written him a severe 
reprimand, and had threatened to cancel a whole year’s salary for 
his behaviour on my outward journey; and he submissively implored 
me to write a parting letter to his chief, saying that my vengeance 
was satisfied, and requesting that no further punishment should be 
imposed. I had no wish to inflict an injury upon the poor wretch, 
who had already suffered so serious a fright that he would be most 
unlikely to repeat the same tactics when the next English visitor 
should ascend the river; so I wrote the desired epistle, and we 
parted good friends. But whenever I hear mentioned the name of 
the Karun River, or of the rapids of Ahwaz, amid the din and whirl 
of the waters humming over the ledges, there intrudes upon my 
memory the vision of that inimitable Mirza, seated in his mat-hut 
between the two melancholy fratricides, with the silent seyids, the 
imperilled sheikh, and the stalwart robber-son looking chilily and 
imperturbably on. Grorcr N. Curzon. 











































































THE MEDOC VINTAGE OF 1889. 


On the 25th of last September, at a severely early hour of the morn- 
ing, a party of Englishmen and women, between twenty and thirty 
in number, assembled at the Paris terminus of the Orléans Railway, 
and took possession of the compartments reserved for its members in 
the “rapide ” bound to Bordeaux. 

Our route traversed a picturesque and prosperous portion of Cen- 
tral France, and skirted several fine old cities of special historical 
interest—Orléans, Blois, Tours, Poitiers, and Angouléme among the 
number. The run from Paris to Bordeaux, about 360 miles, occupied 
a little over nine hours, an exceptionally good performance for a 
French express, and proved a delightful journey, the weather being 
superb. For the most part the country through which we passed 
was highly cultivated, and plentifully studded with vigorous walnut- 
trees, the rich foliage of which, lightly touched with tawny autumn 
tints, and set aglow by a blaze of golden sunlight, was a conspicuous 
feature of the Touraine landscape in particular. At the Orléans 
buffet, notorious for good cheer, a sumptuous “ breakfast at the fork,” 
broke the monotony of the journey agreeably enough ; and, on arriv- 
ing at Bordeaux at evenfall, we found a toothsome repast awaiting us 
at the venerable Hotel de France, our appointed quarters for the 
night. To “engineer” a party consisting of four-and-twenty Britons, 
mostly agriculturists—not to mention ladies’-maids and valets galore, 
absolutely free from suspicion of the most casual acquaintanceship 
with any word of the French language—throughout a holiday expe- 
dition in a foreign country is an arduous and somewhat formidable 
undertaking. On the occasion to which I am referring, it was carried 
out from commencement to finish without the least misadventure or 
hitch. 

Bordeaux is a noble city—probably the handsomest provincial 
capital in France, and in every way deserving of more earnest atten- 
tion than we were able to accord, even to its leading attractions, 
during our brief sojourn within its purlieux. We got up betimes, 
it is true, on the morning after our arrival, and in the course of a 
two hours’ drive caught a few instructive glimpses of its chief monu- 
ments and public buildings, domestic architecture—much of which is 
ancient, picturesque, and very well preserved—splendid shops, rival- 
ling those of Paris in their spacious frontage and artistic é¢a/ages, and 
stately quays, fringing either bank of the broad Garonne throughout 
nearly five miles of its majestic course. Bordeaux possesses a grand 
old cathedral, in which, when we visited it, funeral service was being 
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performed with solemn pomp over the body of a deceased archbishop ; 
one of the largest and most beautifully proportioned theatres in the 
realm of the Third Republic; curious old churches, town-gates of 
the triumphal-arch variety, handsome streets and squares, broad 
avenues and a public garden as large and tastefully laid out as any 
of London’s minor parks. It is a busy, vivacious place—not lethargic 
and seemingly half-alive, like some of the old French cities which 
have lost their commercial or political raison d’étre, and show no 
signs, save monumental ones, of their whilom prosperity and import- 
ance. Bordeaux is manifestly well-to-do; its quays are lined with 
vessels taking in or discharging cargo; the tramcars that rumble 
or jingle up and down its princely thoroughfares are thronged all 
day long with passengers; its open fiacres and closed coupés are 
neater and far better horsed than Parisian vehicles of those classes ; 
in the streets, even of outlying suburbs where the working folk live, 
nothing is to be seen suggestive of destitution, or even of extreme 
poverty. During my rambles about Bordeaux, no man, woman, or 
child asked me for alms, nor did I encounter any ragged or shoeless 
person whatsoever. Jiven the quay-side labourers were comfortably 
clothed, and physically robust—as far as I saw, without a single 
exception. Within a fortnight I twice spent several consecutive 
hours at Bordeaux. On both occasions I was informed that all the 
hotels were full to overflowing; and from the one in which rooms 
had been secured for our party, eighty applications for accommoda- 
tion were perforce rejected in the course of a day. Presumably the 
circumstance that the vintage was in full swing at that time through- 
out the Médoc, of which Bordeaux is the emporium, had attracted 
many visitors to the City of Wine. But the general aspect of the 
place and of its population bears conclusive witness to the steadfast 
and lucrative character of the trade upon which the conspicuous 
prosperity of the Bordelais is solidly founded. 

It was on board of a swift steam-launch that we made the brief 
but interesting voyage from Bordeaux to Loudenne, down the mighty 
river that flows through the very heart of the claret and cognac 
country. At Bordeaux this magnificent stream bears the name of 
Garonne, and is about four times as broad as the Thames between 
London and Southwark Bridges. It is by no means blue, as an old- 
fashioned English lyric would have us believe, but tawny yellow, 
like the Tiber. About eighteen miles below the City of Wine, at 
Bec d’Ambés, it joins the Dordogne, another noble river; thence to 
the Bay of Biscay the two amalgamated chief waterways of the 
Gironde take the name of their Department. A little below the 
place of their meeting they form a stream of great depth and 
volume, five miles in width, flowing seawards at the rate of as many 
miles an hour, when the tide is on the ebb. At Loudenne, where we 
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landed, the Gironde measures seven miles across from bank to bank, 
and—but for its muddy hue—would look more like a lake than a 
river. The district known as Médoc, or “Twixt-Water” (a con- 
traction of in medio aque, the name bestowed upon it by its rulers 
when Bordeaux was the chef-lieu of a Roman colony) extends from 
Bordeaux to the sea, roughly speaking—more correctly, from 
Blanquefort to Soulac—and lies between the Garonne-Gironde river 
and the department of the Landes. It is a tongue of land, undulat- 
ing in outline, the soil of which is partly silico-gravellous, partly 
calcareous, about fifty miles in length, and from five to six in 
breadth. All along its water-boundary vineyards fringe the river 
bank, sweeping down to the water’s edge from the crests of the low 
hills—their local style and title is croupes—of the Haut-et-Bas 
Médoc. The communes into which the riverside section of the dis- 
trict is divided are fraught with pleasant remembrance and hopeful 
anticipation to every experienced claret-drinker ; St. Julien, Mar- 
gaux, St. Estéphe, Pauillac, and Cantenac. All these, and others in 
which superior classified and bourgeois growths are plentifully pro- 
duced, we passed successively in our smart little steamer, which, 
being of light draught, was able to keep sufficiently close in-shore to 
afford us a tolerably near view of the handsome chateaux, for the 
most part standing on high ground, on or near the summits of the 
vine-clad slopes, but here and there nestling among symmetrically 
planted vineyards on the lower levels, half-way between the river 
and the croupes. Woodland is a comparative rarity in the Médoc, 
the soil of which is “ under grape’’ wherever the vine will flourish; 
even the marshy lands or pa/us have been drained, protected from 
the river floods by massive embankments, and largely planted with 
vines, while the upper lands, with scarcely an exception, have been 
cleared of timber and utilised for viticultural purposes. The chief 
chateau proprietors, however, have kept up the small woods and 
coppices that happened to be situated in the immediate vicinity of 
their residences, to the general picturesqueness of which these 
“‘backings ” or semi-girdles of forest trees and high covert contribute 
in no inconsiderable measure. A few of the wealthier and more enter- 
prising vignerons have even adorned their estates with vigorous young 
plantations, at a pecuniary sacrifice which can only be appreciated by 
those who have learned how profitable every rood of Médoc soil that 
will grow grapes is to its owner. During my round of visits to the 
principal chateaux, I found their proprietors, as a rule, scarcely less 
proud of their woods than of their vineyards, though the former 
were merely ornamental, while the latter were lucrative sources of 
income. These belts and clumps of trees, chiefly composed of beech, 
elm, and walnut, with a sprinkling of oaks, planes, and lindens in 
the larger plantations, refresh the eye with fine colour-contrasts, or 
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rather harmonies, and afford a welcome relief to the prevalent bluish- 
green of the vineyards—a somewhat sober tint imparted to the leaves 
by the persistent “treatment” with sulpho-carbonate of potassium 
which the vines have undergone during the past seven or eight years, 
with a view to extirpate the phylloxera as well as the pernicious fun- 
goid pests, mildew and anthracnose. These destructive visitations, 
between the years 1875 and 1887, entailed upon France, directly and 
indirectly, a dead loss of over £400,000,000 sterling. Throughout 
the Médoc, fortunately for growers and consumers alike, the enemies 
of the vine have been completely routed, and have quitted the scene 
of their former depredations, leaving behind them no visible trace of 
their malignant invasion save the darkened, dulled hue of the doc- 
tored plant’s luxuriant foliage. Since 1882, when the soil round 
each stock was thoroughly saturated with a solution in which neither 
insect or fungoid could live, the old vines have recovered health and 
fruitfulness, while those planted afresh in the utterly devastated dis- 
tricts have flourished exceedingly. In 1887 over eleven thousand 
additional acres were brought under cultivation with French, and 
between seven and eight thousand with American vines, strong, 
hardy plants which thrive well in the Médoc, growing to a greater 
height, and producing larger leaves as well as fruit, than the local 
varieties of Cabernet-Sauvignon, Malbec, and Merlot. During the 
planting time of the two following seasons this augmentation of the 
department’s wine-producing resources was equalled, if not surpassed. 
For the outcome of this “new blood” future vintages must be 
awaited. The yield of three successive years, since the defeat of the 
phylloxera and mildew was conclusively accomplished, has far ex- 
ceeded the average of the previous decade, and this fact, as well as 
the perfect healthiness and rapid development of all the vines 
planted during the three years in question (1887-8-9) fully justifies 
the growers in looking forward to an era of almost unexampled 
prosperity. A hogshead of any of the finer Médoc growths, which, 
only a hundred and fifty years ago, fetched twenty-four shillings in 
the Bordeaux market, first hand, is now worth exactly double that 
number of pounds; and it may be confidently anticipated that every 
acre of the new plantations will yield six hogsheads of wine, when 
its vines shall have come into full bearing. Visiting some of the 
“added’’ vineyards in which this was already the case—the plants 
being trained high, contrary to old Médoc custom, and set in virgin 
soil—I noticed that the grape-crop was enormous, with regard alike 
to the number and size of the bunches. The majority of these 
young vignodles lie low, on land that was formerly arable or pastur- 
age, and are consequently visible from the river. My attention was 
repeatedly attracted to them by their conspicuous luxuriance, as we 
skirted vineyard after vineyard of renown on our downward run 
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from Bordeaux to Loudenne, and I was informed that, taken one 
with another, they might be regarded as the most successful experi- 
ments in viticulture made within the memory of living man, and as 
fraught with promise of rich reward to their enterprising proprietors. 

Just after we had got fairly clear of Bordeaux, and before we 
arrived at the “ Meeting of the Waters,” we entered the so-called 
“Chateau region,” and came in sight of the first of a long series of 
mansions studding Garonne-Gironde’s left bank, and bearing names 
familiar to every connoisseur of claret in Europe and America. In 
the riverain districts of the Médoc there are between sixty and 
seventy of these chateaux, the least celebrated of which has furnished 
a title of honour to some pure, wholesome and generous variety of 
red wine, while a few of them are synonymous with choice and costly 
growths only to be met with at the tables of Fortune’s favourites, 
among whom may assuredly be reckoned their original producers, 
the great vignerons of La Gironde. The first, overlooking the river 
from a slight eminence, half-a-mile or so from the water-side, was 
Chateau Cantemerle, a fine high-roofed house pleasantly shaded by 
tall trees, and flanked on either side—as are most of the Médoc 
chiteaux—by its press-houses and cooperages, storage and cellarage. 
I may here observe that the “castles’”’ of the Médoc are seldom 
architecturally true to their somewhat high-flown designation, being 
for the most part unassuming structures enough; commodious, 
solidly built, one or two-storeyed country houses. Few of them can 
advance any claim to considerable antiquity, unless it be in the 
shape, here and there, of a more or less ruined and uninhabited 
tower of the feudal period, left standing in the park or grounds of 
the “ chateau” to which, in all probability, it gave its name little 
more, at the utmost, than a century ago. Immediately after Cante- 
merle comes a double string of chateaux—Poujet, Kirwan, Tertre, 
Dauzac, Palmer, Therme, in the front line, with Le Prieuré, D’Issan, 
Becker and Rauzan in the rear. The next chateau is that of 
Margaux—one of the four famous premiers crus—a stately three- 
storeyed mansion with a lofty Greek portico, approached by a broad 
avenue of fine forest trees. Between Margaux and St. Julien, in the 
following order, stand the Chateaux Camensac, Belgrave, Latour- 
Carnet, Beychevelle—formerly belonging to Duc d’Epernon, Grand 
Admiral of France, in whose honour all vessels passing his castle 
were compelled to strike their topsails, unde Beychevelle, a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ Baisse Voile ’—Talbot, Saint Pierre, Duluc, Langoa and 
Lagrange. Chateau Latour and Chateau Lafite, each the head- 
quarters of a “ first growth,” are the next two mansions of striking 
appearance. The busy little town and port of Pauillac lie between 
them, and among their more renowned neighbours are Chateaux 
Pichon-Longueville, Gruaud-Larose, Mouton, and Léoville—such a 
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complex of treasure-yielding vineyards as no other country in the 
world can show within a six-mile radius. A little beyond Pauillac, 
in the Commune of St. Estéphe, the chdteaux within sight of the 
great river, which here attains a width of from ten to eleven kilo- 
metres, are separated by long stretches of vignobles, one estate 
running into another indiscriminately, that is, to the tourist’s eye, 
unacquainted with local landmarks. Walls and hedges there are 
none; the favourite indication of a territorial boundary appears to 
be a sort of martello-tower, cropping up in a haphazard kind of way 
where the demand for such a structure might be least expected—as, 
for instance, in the middle of a fifty-acre vineyard, or on a bit of 
waste laud by the roadside, half-a- -mile or so from any human habita- 
tion. Between Pauillac and Loudenne the principal chateaux along 
the Médoc bank of yellow Gironde are Cos-Labory, Le Crock, 
Montrose, and Calon Ségur. 

Chateau Loudenne, which belongs to Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey, 
is the model wine-producing estate of the Médoc. To this fact the 
Government of the Republic has itself borne conclusive testimony by 
conferring the Gold Medal of its Ministry of Agriculture upon the 
firm in question, ‘for the best-managed property in the Department 
of the Gironde.” The estate, upon the purchase and improvement 
of which over £70,000 have been expended by its present owners, 
came into their possession fourteen years ago. At that time only 
60 of its 470 acres were planted with vines, chiefly old and 
exhausted plants, and the whole property, its previous proprietors 
having been lacking alike in capital, intelligence, and energy, was 
en pleine décadence. Situated, however, at the junction of the Haut 
and Bas Médoc districts, midway between Bordeaux and the sea, it 
offered the exceptional advantage of direct communication by water 
between the vineyards of the Gironde and the United Kingdom, and 
was selected by the Gilbeys as the most convenient spot whereupon to 
collect and store their large purchases of the various Médoc growths 
previous to shipment. On acquiring Loudenne they proceeded to 
construct a harbour on the river, extensive farm-buildings, comfort- 
able cottages for their work-people, a new cuvier or press-house, and 
vast chais (stores) capable of holding 10,000 hogsheads of wine. 
The outlay on these improvements amounted to over £33,000, and 
further large sums were sunk in the replanting of the old vine-lands, 
as well as in preparing corn-growing and meadow land for vine culti- 
vation and planting with new stocks. At the present time 232 
acres of Loudenne are “under vines,” and the production of wine 
has increased from 180 hogsheads (1875) to nearly 1,200 hogsheads 
(1889). The chateau, with its handsome stabling, offices, press and 
store-houses, harbour, park, and woods, is one of the most striking 


objects on the left bank of the Gironde, and its accessorial buildings 
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are described by Feret, the author of the standard French work, 
Bordeaux and its Wines, as being “of a magnitude and completeness 
never before attempted in any wine-producing country of the world.” 
These constructions occupy the crest of the Loudenne croupe, and are 
nearly on a level with the residential mansion—a long, turretted, 
red-roofed building, for the most part one storey high, consisting of 
a corps de logis, and two wings pierced by sixteen windows in the 
face fronting the river. It forms three sides of a quadrangle, con- 
taining several fine suites of apartments; the turrets abound in 
bedrooms, approached by tortuous flights of stone stairs; the old 
chapel in the corps de logis has been secularised, and is actually the 
biggest guest-room in the house, with the former sacristy for a 
dressing-room. Between the long ranges of “ offices” attached to 
the main building on its either rear flank—one containing the great 
dining-room and kitchens, &c., of the chateau proper, as well as a 
huge salle d manger and ball room for the vintagers, the other the 
kitchens, bakeries, and larders, specially affected to the commissariat 
of the labourers employed on the estate—are flower gardens and 
shrubberies, above which tower two magnificent magnolia-trees, well 
nigh as old as the chateau itself. Both in front and at the back of 
the picturesque old mansion the vineyards all but adjoin the pleasure 
grounds, from which they are only separated in one direction by a 
broad flagged terrace overlooking the river, and in the other by a 
private road commanding a fine view of the wine country belonging 
to the Communes of St. Yzans and St. Estéphe—a picture of peace 
and plenty, made up of verdant hills and valleys, flecked with white 
hamlets and dotted with gray church towers—the prettiest of all the 
pretty landscapes upon which I gazed at different times during my 
three weeks’ sojourn in the Médoc. 

It was within a few hundred yards of this spot, the highest ground 
within the demesne of Loudenne, that I witnessed every detail of 
the vintage, from the gathering of the grapes to the filling of the 
vats—from the cooking of the rendangeurs’ soup to the “ mid-vint- 
age” ball and supper, a democratic festivity in which the sun- 
bronzed working-folk and their employers, all arrayed in holiday 
garb, and on the best of terms with one another, vigorously partici- 
pate to the strains of a local “fanfare,” and of the chateau piano- 
forte, manipulated by a blind young peasant, self-educated (by ear 
and touch) in the musical art. The process of wine-making is prac- 
tically uniform throughout the Gironde; therefore, although its 
various episodes came under my notice in the course of my visits to 
other celebrated vignobles in the Médoc district, I cannot do better 
than to attempt its description as carried out at Loudenne, especially 
as that estate, as I have already pointed out, is officially recognized 
by the French authorities to be the “ best-managed property in the 
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department.” As a rule the vintage in the Médoc commences about 
the second or third week in September. This year it was unusually 
late, owing to a prevalence of cool weather during the summer, and 
the grape-gathering at Loudenne was not fairly commenced until 
the 3rd of October. Once put in hand, however, it was executed 
with extraordinary rapidity, and came to a conclusion within a fort- 
night from the day on which the first bunch was cut and carried. 
Of course the vineyards on the southern slopes were taken first, as 
their harvest is the earliest to ripen. The labour of gathering is 
divided thus among the “ gangs,” from twenty to thirty strong. 
Women, girls, and young lads are employed to cut the grapes, a 
cutter being told off to each row of vines, with a vide-panier or 
basket-emptier in attendance upon him or her as the case may be. 
As the cutter snips the branches from the stocks, he places them 
carefully in a basket, which, when full, is picked up by the vide- 
panier and emptied into a hotte—a sort of metal pail slung on the 
back of a porteur de bastes or bucket-carrier. Each of these hottes 
holds about fifty pounds weight of grapes, and one bucket-carrier is 
allowed to four rows of vines, it being his business to “ take in 
cargo” till his bucket is full; to march off with it to a cart har- 
nessed to a yoke of bullocks that is stationed in one of the broad 
paths traversing the vineyards at right angles to the rows of plants ; 
to discharge the contents of his /otfe into one or two tubs called 
douilies, set up in the cart aforesaid, and to return to the basket-fillers 
in order to “load up” again. The two douwilles constitute what is 
technically styled a charge or load of grapes, which will yield four 
hogsheads of wine. They are so carefully finished that no drop of 
liquor escapes them, though the ripe grapes bleed freely during their 
conveyance from the vineyard to the cuvier or press-house. As soon 
as the charge is complete, the two buff-coloured oxen, such magnifi- 
cent beasts!—some of the veteran bullocks at Loudenne stand 
between sixteen and seventeen hands high—stroll off with them to 
the cuvier, a rectangular building about 150 feet long and 380 feet 
deep, pierced in front on its upper floor by three large openings, 
behind each of which is a large circular wine-press, placed exactly 
above a 2,000-gallon vat on the ground floor. A crane, worked by 
hand, lifts the douille from the cart drawn up outside the cuvier, 
swings it through the opening till it hangs exactly over the wine- 
press, and by means of an ingenious contrivance empties it into the 
latter receptacle, which is movable. Men stationed in the pressoir— 
not barefoot as of yore, but shod with clean wooden shoes—convey 
the grapes with scoop-sided shovels to the égrappoir, a machine by 
which the fruit is squeezed and separated from its staiks. It is then 
pressed, and the juice—resembling diluted bullock’s blood in colour 
and consistence—that flows freely from it, is carried into the vat 
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below by a trough traversing the lower edge of the pressor, the sur- 
face of which is slightly inclined towards the wooden gutter com. 
municating with the vat. 

This is the whole process, from first to last, by which grapes are 
mechanically assisted to make themselves into wine ; at least, so I have 
been assured by every Médoc vigneron with whom I have been 
brought into contact. Once in the vat, the grape-juice undergoes 
transformation by the action of certain natural laws, with the work- 
ings of which its owner does not meddle. As soon as the vats are 
filled, the press-house is closed, in order that the fermentation of the 
must may not be disturbed by variations of temperature. After fer- 
mentation has been completed, the décuvage, or “ drawing-off”’ of the 
wine into tubs for re-transfer into hogshead casks, is commenced ; 
but the time of décuvage is to a certain extent determined by several 
considerations, as for instance the degree of maturity attained by the 
must, the character of the fruit yielding that liquid, the temperature 
maintained during the period of fermentation, and, lastly, the pro- 
prietor’s desire to make a particular sort of wine—that is to say, 
light or full, delicate or high-flavoured. Thus it is within the expe- 
rience of eminent wine-makers that the results of a décurage carried 
out five days after the filling of the vats, and of another executed at 
the expiration of five weeks, have both turned out equally good 
wine. Moreover, the owners of classified or important Louryeois 
growths usually make three varieties of wine from their annual 
grape-harvest. One is composed of fruit gathered from old vines, 
choice vines, vines most exposed to the sun, and planted in the best 
soil. Another is the produce of younger plants, and of those less 
favourably situated, yielding fruit of inferior quality. The third 
consists of fonds de cures, i.e., of liquid, more or less turbid, that is 
left at the bottom of the vats after the clearer wine has been drawn 
off. The muddy residue is then taken out and put into a cylindrical 
receptacle provided with a powerful iron screw, by means of which 
it is vigorously pressed for severa! hours, yielding a mediocre liquor 
technically known as “ press-wine.” Squeezed almost dry and solid, 
the lees are then replaced in the vat, watered, and left to stand for a 
fortnight. The outcome of this mixture is an acid vinous liquor, 
hight piquette, extremely cheap, and therefore consumed in large 
quantities by the local peasantry. It is much of the same character 
as the “vin bleu” that enjoys the favour of the working-classes in 
the neighbourhood of Paris; into the composition of this latter, 
however, substances enter which have little affinity with the grape, 
while the Médoc piquette is really made of vinous residuum, upon 
which the specific name of mare has been bestowed. It would ap- 
pear that this marc, after undergoing what may be termed an extre- 
mity of maceration, forms excellent manure for its illustrious parent, 
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the vine. The grape, indeed, resembles the pig—one of its greediest 

consumers, whenever he gets the chance—in respect to being “all 
good,” or at least all useful. It is one of Dame Nature’s most 
triumphant protests against wastefulness. Even its pips are in high 
request for the fattening of fowls, to which they give increase of 
size and improvement in flavour. 

The chief boast of Médoc claret, entitling it to claim precedence 
of other wines, as far as intrinsic value is concerned, is its absolute 
genuineness. It is, beyond a doubt, really and truly what it pro- 
fesses to be; e.y., pure grape juice, free from admixture of any 
other substance, solid or liquid, and owing none of its characteristics, 
to wit, colour, flavour, or strength, to “ preparation” or “ treat- 
ment,”’ such as are undergone by all other varieties of French wine, 
some of which are fortified with alcohol and sweetened with syrup, 
whilst in others the process of fermentation is arrested. I am told 
that in claret-consuming countries outside France an impression pre- 
vails to the effect that the growths of the Médoc are not infrequently 
adulterated, or at the very least, that many of them are more or less 
doctored previous to exportation. This impression, I have been 
positively assured by the great Gironde growers, merchants and 
brokers alike, is altogether erroneous. France, to meet her home 
requirements, has of late years—more particularly between 1879 and 
1886—been compelled to import vast quantities of cheap and 
common wine from Spain, Portugal, Italy, and even Dalmatia, her 
own wine production having grievously fallen off throughout that 
period, through the ravages of the phylloxera and of mildew. Many 
millions of gallons of a liquor exclusively consumed by the poorer 
classes of Frenchmen—wine in name but not in nature—have also 
been manufactured in France, have found a ready sale, and have 
yielded large profits to their fabricators. Of these compounds, how- 
ever, not a litre has ever been sent abroad, for the simple reason that 
they will neither keep for more than a few days nor stand sea-trans- 
port. As soon as they are ready for consumption they must be 
drunk. A week or so in wood changes fair imitation wine into 
inferior vinegar. Hence, the keepers of cabarets, estaminets, and 
wineshops frequented by the working-classes, purchase their petit- 
bleu or piquette from day to day, in accordance with the average 
over-the-counter demands of their customers. None of this stuff, I 
repeat, is exported ; no foreign wine merchant would take it at any 
price, for it is not even worth the duty he would have to pay upon 
it, and he could not, save to the ruin of his reputation, sell a bottle 
of it to his clients. Nor are the rough wines so largely imported 
into France exported thence as French wine. For the most they 
are “treated,” principally by dilution, for home consumption, in 
respect to which quantity, not quality, is the paramount desideratum. 
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More French wine, for instance, is drunk in Paris alone during three 
months of the year than the total amount of wine of all countries 
consumed throughout an entire twelvemonth in the United Kingdom, 
And yet the Médoc growths are better known and appreciated in 
England than in France. All the better descriptions of claret come 
to this country, to Belgium, Holland, Northern Germany, and the 
United States. The produce of a whole property in the Médoc is 
often purchased en b/oc on foreign accounts, not a bottle of it remain- 
ing in France. Nay, more; in some cases even the names of estates 
that are household words among claret-drinkers abroad are utterly 
unknown to French consumers. Taking all these indisputable facts 
into consideration, it may confidently be assumed that all the claret 
retailed in England by respectable dealers is genuine wine, however 
low its price or poor its flavour; and that no adulteration whatsoever 
is practised in connection with that particular branch of the wine- 
trade—very likely because wholesome claret is so cheap and plentiful 
—cheap, of course, from the English, not the French, point of view— 
that there is nothing to be gained by adulterating it. After all, the 
annual consumption of wine per head of the population in this 
country is less than half-a-gallon, while in France it averages 
twenty-one gallons, chiefly table-wine of a cheapness that is practi- 
cally prohibitive to its exportation, for the reasons above stated. In 
reality, we take the greater portion of France’s high-class and 
relatively costly clarets; the remainder, roughly speaking, is ex- 
ported from Bordeaux to other foreign countries. 

All the so-called “ growths’’ specifically recognised as such, are in 
the main consumed abroad, except perhaps the “ peasant” growth, 
much of which, however, is purchased in loco by the more important 
vignerons of the district in which it is produced, and used by them 
for blending with their own growths of a similar character. The 
“growths” rank as follows :—five classifications, established by a 
conference of wine-brokers; the “ bourgeois” growth and the 
“peasant” growth. In classification No. 1 only four wines are 
included — Lafite, Margaux, Latour, and Haut-Brion. Sixteen 
“chateau” wines, among them Brane-Mouton, Cos d’Estournel, the 
three Léovilles, two Laroses, two Pichons, and two Rauzans, belong 
to the second classification. The third comprises thirteen celebrated 
growths, a few of which—such as Kirwan, Lagrange, Giscours, and 
Palmer—command high prices in this country. There are ten fine 
wines grouped together in the fourth category, of which Chateau 
Beychevelle and Chateau Duluc-Branaire are well known on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Pontet-Canet heads the list, seventeen strong, 
of chadteau wines comprised in the fifth classification, to which the 
excellent growth of Lynch-Bages, Lynch-Moussas, Mouton d’ Armail- 
hacq, and Cos Labory also belong. Among the great “ bourgeois 
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growths” that “leave their country for their country’s good,” as 
well as for that of their consumers abroad, are the chateau wines of 
Loudenne, Le Crock, Laujac, Bessan, Sigognac, Verdignan, and 
several others, most of which, I do not doubt, will obtain the honours 
of official classification whenever the decisions of 1855 come to be 
reconsidered. It may interest the readers of the Fortnightly 
Review to know that the four great wines of the first classification 
fetch, in Bordeaux, five times the price paid there, first hand, for 
the best bourgeois growths, and thirty per cent. more than the 
renowned Léovilles and Laroses of the second classification. Their 
exceptional commercial value, to my mind absurdly disproportionate 
to that at which certain superb unclassed wines of the Médoc are 
appraised, is due to the ruby-red splendour of their colour, to the 
extraordinary delicacy of their flavour and aroma, and to the 
felicitous combination of alcohol, tannin and tartrate of iron which 
enables them to acquire mellowness as they age without losing their 
exquisite bouquet. 

The first wine-producing estate in the neighbourhood of Loudenne 
to which I paid a visit was Le Crock, a domain in the St. Estéphe 
district which has been in the possession of the Merman family for 
three generations. Its present owner, M. Georges Merman, is a dis- 
tinguished viticulturist, and “Chateau Le Crock” actually ranks 
among the three first ‘‘ superior bourgeois” growths of the Médoc, 
being remarkable alike for delicacy and fulness, qualities which do 
not always go together. The chateau itself is picturesquely situated 
on high ground, engirdled by woods, and overlooking a well-tim- 
bered park through which runs a pretty stream, gracefully spanned 
here and there by quaint little rustic bridges. M. Merman, though 
sorrow-stricken by a recent family bereavement, received us very 
courteously, accompanied us in person through his flourishing and 
symmetrically planted vineyards, and entertained us sumptuously on 
our return from Chateau Lafite (whither we drove after inspecting 
his cuvier and chais) at a “five o’clock,” which included many 
varieties of the toothsome dainties for which Gascon country-houses 
are justly celebrated. At this elaborate repast his own wine of the 
grand 1875 vintage appeared among other choice growths of that 
memorable year, and was unanimously pronounced by his English 
guests to be eminently worthy of “ honourable mention.” At Lafite, 
which belongs to Barons Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmond de Roths- 
child, we were received by the resident manager of the estate, a 
courtly gentleman whose name has escaped my memory, and who 
acted as our guide, philosopher, and friend during an exhaustive 
perambulation through the grounds, vineyards, press-houses, wine- 
stores, and cellars of Chateau Lafite; those wonderful cellars which 
are filled with the finest assortment of clarets in the world, of every 
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great growth and vintage of the present century —thousands of dozens 
of priceless bottle wine which will never be sold fill the huge bins of 
the private Médoc cellar of the Rothschild family. The house itself 
is a handsome and spacious one, but is seldom visited by its owners ; 
two years have elapsed since Baron Edmond stayed in it for a couple 
of days during the plentiful rendanges of 1887. From Le Crock we 
drove to Pontet-Canet and Cos d’Kstournel, {the three lofty turrets 
of which latter chateau, with their pointed joss-house roofs, are 
visible from almost every part of the St. Estéphe Commune, while 
the Pontet-Canet “castle” is an unassuming modern mansion, quite 
“bourgeois ” in character, though the headquarters of a “ classed” 
wine. On all these estates the method of cultivating the vine and 
the wine-making arrangements are so nearly identical in character, 
that their nuances of difference or variety are only distinguishable by 
the eye of an expert. During one of our rounds of calls, however, 
in which the vineyard of Chateau Margaux was included, we were 
invited by an abnormally enterprising e/gncron to inspect an estab- 
lishment he was then setting up, in which the main object was to 
substitute steam-power for hand-labour in all the processes through 
which the grape has to pass between vine and vat. As the fruit is 
gathered and consigned to the douilies, a light Décauville railway, 
easily removable from path to path among the vines, carries it to the 
press-house and deposits it on the égrappoir, through which it is 
passed by a small revolving steam-engine. From the sifter which 
has freed them from their stalks the grapes, swimming in their own 
rich juice, pass down a gentle incline into a cistern, whence they are 
conveyed by a steam-pump into one of thirty huge vats, each of 
which contains from two to three thousand gallons. The vat, when 
full, is hermetically closed, and about two days later commences the 
fermentation which turns the turbid must into limpid wine, complet- 
ing the process of transformation in from ten days to three weeks, 
according to the prevalent state of the temperature. In all proba- 
bility the innovation above described will eventually be adopted by 
the wealthier vignerons of the Médoc, despite the staunch Conser- 
vatism characterising an overwhelming majority of those influential 
Girondists. At present their view of the steam-power system of 
grape-treatment is that it is “not likely to extend to the better class 
of wines.” 

At Chateau Margaux, Chateau Laujac, Chateau Cantenac-Browa, 
and several other estates renowned for the high quality of their 
“ growths,” we found the old methods in full force, and working 
admirably. Everybody directly interested in the production and 
sale of wine was manifestly elated at the splendid profusion and 
vigour of the vintage, which promised to outdo expectation by 
equalling that of the annus mirabilis, 1888, in quantity. Should this 
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promise be fulfilled, the 1889 wines of the Lafite category will ten 
years hence be worth between eight and nine thousand pounds per 
yat of sixty hogsheads—one-twentieth of the Lafite production last 
year. That of Chateau Loudenne has all but reached 1,200 hogs- 
heads this autumn, the outcome of well-flavoured grapes, yielding 
juice of good colour that has fermented rapidly. An era of prospe- 
rity has set in throughout the Médoc, as well as in the Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Rhone districts. Last year France produced nearly 
663,000,000 gallons of wine (of which only 46,000,000 were exported), 
and consumed over a milliard of gallons. The value of the 1888 
produce—first cost in the growers’ hands—was forty millions ster- 
ling, in round numbers. To this mighty flood of wine, which would 
fill a canal 24 feet wide and 12 feet deep extending from London to 
York, the department of the Gironde contributed 66 millions of 
gallons. As its wine-growing area is being largely and steadily 
extended, and as it has almost entirely ridded itself of the phylloxera 
and mildew pests, it may be expected to yield a far greater quantity 
of clarets, Sauternes and Graves,in years to come. In the opinion 
of my informants—which, as I have generally ascertained, is shared 
by all the leading vignerons of the Médoe, “ all bodes well for the 
future production and price of claret.” 

In concluding this brief and necessarily imperfect sketch of a 
district and industry which constitute one of France’s most important 
sources of national prosperity and well-being, it would be inexcusable 
on my part to omit special mention of the robust and well-to-do 
appearance of the Médoc peasantry, including the casual grape- 
harvesters temporarily employed on the larger estates during vintage- 
time. Unlike our hop-pickers—*“ casuals” though they also be— 
these sturdy Gascons look as hale and hearty at the commencement 
of their job as they do at its conclusion, when it would indeed be sur- 
prising were they not in fine fettle; for they live like fighting-cocks 
throughout their engagement. At least they do so at Chateau Lou- 
denne, and I have good reason to believe that the wealthy native 
vignerons are no whit less liberal to their rendangeurs in the matter 
of creature comforts, than are the kindly Englishmen who own the 
model estate of the Gironde Department. What succulent and 
strengthening fare falls to the lot of the Loudenne vintagers I know 
by the most convincing of all experiences; for I have repeatedly 
partaken of it in preference to the artistic preparations of my friends’ 
cordon bleu. It was on the second day of the vintage that, strolling 
across the great quadrangle towards one of the old Malbec vineyards, 
aperfume so fragrant that it might have been wafted from Paradisaical 
kitchens “ gave me pause,” and moved me to inquire into its origin 
and significance. One of my hosts informed me that it bore intimate 
relation to the vintagers’ midday meal, and as a matter of fact, 
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emanated directly from their soup, which had been simmering and 
mellowing since six in the morning. Half-past eleven had just 
struck; the repast was nearly d point. ‘Come into the harvesters’ 
kitchen and see what sort of an ordinary we provide for them, and 
taste the crotite-au-pot which gives out so savoury a smell, and of 
which presently over a hundred of our people will have as much as 
they can put away, besides a big ration of meat, and bread at discre- 
tion.” I followed my interlocutor into a lofty and exquisitely clean 
room some forty feet long, one side of which was fitted with huge 
brick ranges heated by odoriferous sarments. On these stoves, pierced 
to accommodate them, reposed two lustrous 30-gallon coppers, filled 
with such soup as only French culinary genius can conceive and 
realise. The ingredients of this inimitable concoction were as follows. 
Prime ribs of beef; carrots, onions, potatoes, cabbages in profusion, 
and two or three heads of garlic; any number of thin slices of well- 
baked bread; a sprinkling of salt, and a few capsicum shreds. | 
forthwith tasted this brew of golden hue and ineffable savour. It 
was so absolutely delicious that I made interest to have a bow]-full 
allotted to me daily at luncheon time in the chateau, and soon found 
eager usurpers of my enviable privilege among the other guests. 

If what I have written about the wines of the Médoc should 
remove any British misapprehensions with respect to the production 
of the clarets imported into this country, or should convey any novel 
information to persons interested in the grand vintage of 1889, 1 
shall not have laboured in vain. To an eminent English novelist, in 
whose works I have more than once found Latour and Médoc men- 
tioned side by side as clarets of different descriptions, it may, for 
instance, be advantageous to learn that Latour is a Médoc growth, 
and of the best! 

W. Bearry-Kinosron. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. 
II. 


An American prophet is not without honour, save in his own coun- 
try; but it is curious how much his countrymen’s estimate of him 
depends upon foreign appreciation, especially that of Englishmen, 
and therefore how rare is his opportunity for self-congratulation, 
considering that England has so slight a regard for America’s 
foremost men, her poets and prophets, and so little real knowledze 
of them. To-day, it may almost be said of American writers, 
painters, sculptors, that they require the stamp of European ap- 
proval in order to attain a recognised place of esteem in American 
opinion. America as yet is not sure of its judgments. But woe 
to the Englishman who commits the tactless indiscretion of saying 
that this is so. Americans, however, see no reason for humbly 
impressing their deficiency upon others. While the Englishman 
prefers to live in a fool’s paradise of imperial pride, the American, 
with the assurance of immaturity, assumes a certainty and omnis- 
cience which he knows to be ill-founded, and which can deceive nobody 
acquainted with history and human nature. He may admit, within 
the privacy of his own geographical boundaries and to other Ameri 
cans, bitter things about himself and his fellows; but like the 
English, in their assertion of their own pushing dominance, he is 
not possessed of sufficient magnanimity to own the truth to others 
who are not of his own kith and kin. 

It is amusing to come upon a characteristic such as this, remi- 
niscent of the boyish inflation of the public school, in the attitude 
and bearing of states when they are forced to throw their shoulders 
back and toe the line of dignity. ‘“ You have no idea, my son, 
with how little wisdom the world is governed,” said Count Oxen- 
stiern, the Chancellor of Sweden. Behind the conventional and 
magniloquent phrases of diplomatic correspondence is frequently 
avoid of intellectual inanity that sometimes imposes upon states- 
men themselves. A score of adequate illustrations, both English and 
American, crowd to the point of my pen in this connection. But the 
most conspicuous illustration of all it occurs to me to give at the 
moment, because it will serve also, by the way, as an all-sufficient 
proof of the prominence and pervasiveness of the English charac- 
teristic of selfishness, in illustration of which I noted in a former 
article a more trivial instance that has been much criticised. 

Never has England’s selfishness, her constant practical belief in the 
truth of the principle of Natural Selection, and her confidence that the 
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working of this theory may be facilitated by jealous attention to one’s 
own resources—God helping those who help themselves—been more 
effectively demonstrable than in the whole history of her relations with 
her colonies. She has believed that the race is indeed to the swiftest, 
and the battle to the strongest, and bread to the worldly-wise, and she 
has seen that the best way to prove this is to win by being unive rsally 
competent herself. But in statecraft, as in the selling of eggs, there 
may be a wisdom of the penny and a foolishness of the pound. In this 
one conspicuous particular such fiscal demoralisation and folly have 
almost always marked the policy of the usually so sane and sensible 
and fair-minded England. What her ministers ought always to have 
done in regard to colonial affairs, that is, in regard to foreign affairs 
that were really home affairs, was to have bent all their energies 
to hoodwinking the people. She should have made her children 
useful to her, and at the same time concealed from them their sub- 
jection. What actually she has succeeded in doing is either to apply 
the chastising rod, or else to show in regard to her offspring an 
unnatural indifference. Hence the cultivation of that spirit of alien- 
ation in the colonies which a century ago wrested from England the 
United States in America, and which seems liable to disintegrate her 
larger empire of this nineteenth century. Ordinarily any proper 
working theory of diplomacy depends upon a practical application to 
human nature of the eternal principle of the Conservation of Energy; 
action, that is, without speech, faire sans dire. But what shall we 
say of a people who, in the first place, have from sheer indifference 
neglected their duty for so long a time that the policy of faire sans dire 
is now impracticable, and who now fail to take the only course left 
open to them, that of a generous interest and sympathy, which shall 
uproot all falsity of pride? By such careless indifference to-day 
England runs the risk of losing a splendid empire. 

The American revolution tanght England nothing. Her frantic 
endeavours to bite off her own nose are almost pathetic. She betrays 
dangerous symptoms of growing cataract, impairing clearness of 
vision. Her statesmen need a course in moral geometry and ethical 
conic sections, to learn how to plot outward, into regions that just as 
intimately concern them beyond their shores, the projection of 
certain admirably straight lines and principles which they readily 
enough apply to themselves and to the people for whom they 
legislate in their own island. As long ago as the time of Edward I. 
the decree de tallagio non concedendo settled that no tax or impost 
should be levied without the joint consent of the Lords and Commons. 
In England itself this has been a sacred principle for centuries, and 
out of it grew the principle of no taxation without representation. 
But violation of the spirit of this decree lost to the mother country 
the American colonies. England did not see at the time, and she 
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does not now wholly see, that her sons are her sons though seas 
divide them. How fond Englishmen are of facts and how well they 
manipulate them I have elsewhere stated. “The English now 
and then produce a learned creature like a thistle, prickly with 
all facts, and incapable of all fruit.’ But apparently England is 
the Doubting Thomas of the nations, who believes in no facts but 
those which she can literally handle—such for instance as produce 
the clannish barbaric warfare that often exists for generations 
between families, over merely a disputed ell of real estate—or 
else facts that she can see in closest perspective. Unless this were 
true she would be more alive to the stress of the present time. The 
American Revolution was as truly a civil war as the War of Seces- 
sion in America or the great Cromwellian outbreak of that name in 
England. George III. thought it the revolt of a dependency. It 
is a fallacy, however, that has been too long held to imagine that the 
American colonies proved their right to a separate existence by virtue 
of their success. The legitimacy of the struggle lay in ils character as 
a fight for equity of rights. New Englishmen happened to have a 
temper more English than that of their domineering elder brothers on 
the soil of the old home, and they were more keenly alive to any dero- 
gation from their rights. Like the Plaza-Toro family in the Gondoliers 
they did not “demand” until they had first “ sought” and “desired” 
equality of recognition at court with the other portions of the State. 
When that freedom and equality were denied them by an ignorant 
and indifferent government, then was born their right to fight to the 
bitter end. But, of course, the issue of individual existence, beyond 
that of local self-government, was by no means constitutional or any- 
thing but revolutionary. As self-respecting Englishmen their only 
course was a protracted obstinacy. But the spirit of final compro- 
mise which usually stands Englishmen in such good stead forsook 
at this crisis those who lived at home, and the wrongheadedness 
of Lord North’s government dropped the insolent iron hand of 
coercion upon a people very much more English than the English- 
men who were then in the majority in Parliament. Had it not 
have been for an estranging sea, too wide to be traversed by the 
unsympathetic selfish gaze of England, Englishmen would have seen 
that they were putting their feet upon the necks of brothers, and 
that it was time to change the character they were playing to that 
of Sir Giles Fairplay which suits them so much better. Here was 
an object lesson that one might have thought large enough even for 
eyes other than English. But it was not learned in America any 
more than, as we see ample proofs to-day, it has been learned in 
England. As a civil war, the American Revolution was inevitable ; 
as a war of independence, it was at the time a geographical necessity. 
The Civil War in America discussed, with the argument of bullets, 
VOL. XLVII. N.S. 3D 
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practically the same question, namely the rights enjoyed by people 
possessed of local self-government, and the duties incumbent upon 
them. The right of the South to secession was much more plausible 
than that of the original colonies of New England to secede. For the 
national integrity depended originally upon a voluntary compact, 
The exact nature of State rights and the Union was far less quickly 
and certainly determinable, and the individual independence of the 
several states was really an arguable question ; whereas that of the 
colonies was not, until a stupid policy drew a line wider than the 
ocean between the home island and that part of England in America, 
Fortunately for both the North and the South in America there were 
no natural barriers of mountain or dim stretches of vague sea to 
solve, as with the irony of a fate that puts to scorn all human 
intervention, a question in which the anxious discussions of men 
were vain, and their actual warfare impotently sublime and pathetic 
folly. Marriages of states, obviously, save on the shores of the 
Adriatic, are made in heaven; at all events not always by the 
orthodox appointed ministers on earth. 

This entire significant episode of history is largely explained 
by the fact that the characteristic English selfishness got the 
upper hands of the English habit of compromise almost as char- 
acteristic. As has been said before, from the dominance of this 
principle, which destroyed her insight and injured her sense of 
perspective, she has suffered much chagrin. That even thus the 
whole injury she does herself is not told, but that in general 
this selfishness even distorts her judgment, I lately noted enter- 
tainingly illustrated by a mural tablet placed between two nonde- 
script Indians in Westminster Abbey, who hold upon their heads 
a piece of sculpture erected to the memory of an Hon. Lieut.- 
Colonel Roger Townshend, killed by a cannon-ball on the 25th of 
July, 1759, as he was reconnoitring the French lines at Ticon- 
deroga. This slab enrolls the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Roger Towns- 
hend “ with the names of those immortal statesmen and commanders 
whose wisdom and intrepidity in the cause of this comprehensive 
and successful war have extended the commerce, enlarged the 
dominions, and upheld the majesty of these kingdoms, beyond the 
idea of any former age.” Notwithstanding the internal evidence of 
the style there is no reason to suppose that the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel 
Roger Townshend, one of the immortals of this war which upheld 
the majesty of this British empire beyond the idea of any former 
age, is a mythical creature or a demigod. For Fort Ticonderoga 
still stands, the most imposing military ruin in America, and across 
its western barracks the sun sets full upon its brown and crum- 
bling stone, now adorned with a truly nineteenth century legend in 
the staring white letters of somebody’s “ Stove Polish.” This legend 
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attests at all events a certain reality to the cycle of stories clustering 
about the ruin. But Ticonderoga is not only a monument to Ameri- 
can vulgarity, but also a warning to Englishmen of the fatality 
lurking in their short-sighted selfishness and in the practical lack of 
perspective I have mentioned. They should see to it that amid the 
long wash of Australasian seas there arise not another Ticonderoga 
as significant. or they still have it in their power at this period 
of rapidly extending intercommunication, when seas no longer 
divide as they once did in the earlier time when Englishmen in 
America laid the foundations of their new American state, to seize 
the event, and, securing for themselves and their posterity a har- 
monious and federated empire, to seal for all time the issue of 
the future. 

It isa pity that the inflation and boastfulness of which mention 
has been made, arising partly from a sense of their own deficiencies, 
should be so rife among Americans, for it is unnecessary, A talent 
of appreciation is much more natural to the Americans than to the 
English. But criticism, of course, however much it fulfils its func- 
tion by being simply a faithful recording of impressions, or as a 
sympathetic interpretation, is at least the ability to know a good 
thing when one sees it. Yet the feeling of the courage of one’s 
convictions, while always a moral characteristic in a person of artistic 
genius or good abilities, unfortunately may exist quite apart from 
critical insight or intellectual cleverness. The unadulterated strain 
of English blood in America, and certain other small sections of 
charming and cultivated people not English, still possess this steadi- 
ness and poise which I have elsewhere called moral inertia, and are 
quite free from the vulgar “bounce ”’ and boastfulness. But these 
are no longer the dominant classes in American life. Democratic 
institutions have tended to their disfranchisement. The remnant, 
possessing a refined tradition of manners and of culture, and endowed 
hereditarily with the love of whatsoever things are noble and of 
good report, comparatively speaking is very small. Not unlike the 
class of the Faubourg St. Germain in Paris, it lives in as unobtru- 
sive an alienation as possible in the midst of a vast number of good- 
natured and commonplace vulgarians. Its function is the tending 
of the vestal fires. It is an aristocracy beyond any question more 
exclusive than the aristocracy of England. Levites of the arcana 
of the best in American life, their own self-preservation almost 
demands their isolation. Their condition is pathetic, were it not so 
enviable, in the distinction attaching to their sacred obligation of pre- 
serving the national records and keeping the fires alight. At times 
they half believe they prefer the “stinking breath”’ and the “ sweaty 
nightcap ” of the rampant democracy, fast developing in England, to 
the exasperating habit of gaucherie, manifested in every gesture by 
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people given only to pennies, psalms, or platitudes. For though the 
gap between the higher and the lower in England is yearly narrow- 
ing, still there is a pleasant deference and that habit of respect which 
leads to ease of living there. In America, the presumptuous fami- 
liarity of manner, born usually of the very kindest and most unsel- 
fish feelings, is extremely odious, and none the less so for the merit 
of its origin. American bonhomie seems to be an endeavour to be 
one thing to all men. This is not at all the same thing as being all 
things toall men. The Pauline diplomacy is an ideal that neither Eng- 
landnor America has reached. The self-centred indifference of English- 
men is as unfavourable to this ideal as the hearty abandon of indis- 
criminate intimacy that marks the American type. The Christian con- 
ception of the fellowship of mankind and love of one’s neighbour has 
become far riper in America than in England, and it is usually more 
genuine when it exists. But there is very little of the actual spirit 
of Christianity in either country. There, as here, Jesus, whom haters 
of the Jews with perverse thoughtlessness still prefer to call Christ, 
is the most discussed, but the least understood, person in history. 
In America people are often wooed to churches where they are told 
mine times what Paul said to once what Jesus said, and their attendance 
is won by theatrical devices which in England would be thought very 
bad taste indeed. But listeners once won are for the most part more 
intellectually entertained and spiritually enlightened by the sermon 
than church-goers in England. Except in the Episcopal denomina- 
tion so called, which is in America only a sect among others more sig- 
nificant, the same interest does not attach to the rest of the service 
other than the sermon. But the average ability of New English or 
even American clergy is in advance of the average ability of the 
same class in England. In comparison with the stern tutelage of 
the New English clergy the training and circumstances of clergy in 
England under the Establishment have been lax. The result has 
been a stronger moral fibre, but a learning adapted to less humane 
ends, and in general a deeper but less broad intellectual achievement. 
“The religion most prevalent in our northern colonies,” said Burke, 
‘in his speech on conciliation with America, “is a refinement on the 
principle of resistance ; it is the dissidence of dissent; and the pro- 
testantism of the Protestant religion.” The element of life trans- 
planted in the first two centuries beyond the Atlantic was an invi- 
gorating principle from the marrow of the English backbone. This 
protestantism of the Protestant religion gave integrity and vitality 
of latent energy which assured continuous and, on the whole, healthy 
development to a people caring less for artistic grace than the grace 
of God. It was a Puritanism radically the same that was account- 
able for the historical life of the Israelites and of the early Greeks. 
Concerted action and a unanimous and patriotic pride in their own 
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national life, based on sublimity of conceit in their own special god, 
have characterised all great peoples before their decadence. But the 
manly English strength of the early New Englishman has largely 
disappeared. Yet in the advance towards disillusionment, to which 
every people tends, America placed, geographically speaking, eccen- 
trically off the focal centre of European influence, has got only to 
the precipitous edge of the gulf of despair; but that it is even in 
the neighbourhood it is utterly unconscious. The modern American 
keeps the intellectual expression of his ancestor’s faith, and of most 
of his points of view, but he is not inspired with his indomitable 
confidence in a vital reality behind the expressions. England has 
undergone and is now undergoing a disillusionment as revolutionary 
as that of France, but,-as its habit is, it takes the change more decor- 
ously. An Englishman never tells all he knows, and much less 
frequently all he feels. His sanity and reticence in matters of reli- 
gion, as well as upon all other concerns of importance, should not be 
allowed to hide the fact of this tremendous and pervasive subterra- 
nean change. The cloak of his hypocrisy will in time not far dis- 
tant cover America. But there it can never so effectually hide the 
gestures underneath as in England. Perhaps it is because the mantle 
is so ample and always has been ample, thus affording opportunities 
of quieter consideration of what will be the best way when changes 
threaten to adapt oneself to the new order of the time, that Eng- 
land’s history has been so continuously expansive along the line of 
liberty ; and that only in rare instances have events come to birth 
prematurely, or found the larger part of the state unprepared for 
them. Of this truth the first two centuries of New English history— 
the most characteristic, as I have elsewhere said, in English history— 
offer conspicuous proof. But neither the New England of to-day, nor 
any body of men in America, can be cited to this end. New England 
has almost outlived her name. Its boundaries are now holding 
another race. As democracy advances in England, and other nations 
more and more rub shoulders against the Englishman on the sacred 
soil of the paradise of his own patrimony, Englishmen will gradually 
take the American hue. Still insular, how fast is the Englishman 
becoming cosmopolitan and democratic ; and how sad that he should 
not realise that his way has before been trodden by the New Eng- 
lishman. The form which England’s worldly wisdom has taken is a 
perfectly natural result of her geographical position. For some cen- 
turies she has sat in the seat of customs. Stormed by the battering 
of these northern seas, England’s rock hus risen in the very high- 
way of the waves of largest international influence. Her reticence, 
her selfishness, were needed for her self-preservation. Everything, 
she knew, would come to her in time. Hence her dignity and 
patience in the best type of her sons, and in her worst the narrow 
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horizon of her mind, her brutal self-sufficiency and coarse pugnacity 
born of an ignorance always eager to die in order to save its preju- 
dices. No brutality, no coarseness, is so odious as English coarseness, 
Little of this was transplanted to America, however, to the home of 
mediocrity and the Common. Always through the centuries the 
best type of Englishman, both in England and New England, has 
had visions of the flammantia menia mundi. The calm, slow, conser- 
vative Englishman, given to sleeping in Authority, and dreaming of 
the past, is not the only, though he is the average and the passing, 
type. There has always been a saving few given to the cultivation of 
variations from the original stock, and the courageous pursuit of devi- 
ating and eccentric humours. In the open play of discussion which 
has been possible in England, how often have flashes of seminal and 
illuminating thought been struck out in the interests of Truth, and 
how rarely elsewhere has the light been brighter! But the flaming 
boundaries of the worlds have scarcely been kenned more resolutely 
in this island than by single-eyed observers on New English hill- 
tops, through many a calm long night of the first two centuries of 
her history. Now things are not quite the same. Englishmen, 
educated wisely for generations in liberty and self-reliance, and 
amidst that collection of rights called free institutions, were able in 
America to work out their own salvation without even the amount of 
fear and trembling that is prescribed and that one might have thought 
necessary. Suddenly, however, representatives of races without the 
habits of self-reliance, and unpractised in the technique of practical 
government, invade the country, and the first scientific result is a 
swamping tidal-wave. 

It makes a vast difference whether democracy grows up naturally 
from within or is imported from without as an idea to be engrafted. 
It makes a large part of the difference, indeed, between France and 
England, between England and the modern United States, between 
the first two centuries of American national life and the last half 
century of that life. America of the last thirty or forty years bears 
scarcely any resemblance to the original English New England. 
She has taken a step from which now there is no going back. She 
is selling her original birthright for a conglomerate mess of pottage, 
in which Irish stew, mulligatawny soup, corn-bread, sauer-kraut, 
and lager beer are staple ingredients. The modern America of the 
States is entering upon certain social problems absolutely new to it. 
These problems must be settled by methods for which she will not 
be able to find any precedent in her English traditions, For her 
earlier history, indeed almost for the first two centuries of her history, 
the phenomena with which she had to deal were distinct, definite, what 
the scientists call isolated, and therefore comparatively simple. The 
complicated tangle of those that now exist is so very perplexing that 
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she may well tremble at the problem of unravelling them. At the 
start she was forced for her very life to eject elements of hostility 
which threatened her existence. Among such the Quakers have 
a plain tale of intolerance manifested towards them, for instance, to 
cite in proof. But for the most part during this period in America 
nothing impeded her growth; and with such blood in her veins, no 
wonder she succeeded. Liberty, planted in a soil that was unchoked 
by any weeds of an older time—a growth that in England was deep- 
rooted and feudal—grew to quick maturity. But just for this reason 
the establishment of national unity and republican government was not 
quite so remarkable an achievement at the time as to-day they seem. 
The difficulties of Frenchmen in the solution of their problem, 
which only to a superficial view can possibly appear the same as the 
American, and was and is in reality radically different, are worth 
noting. Two generations passed between the protective and feudal 
age of Louis XIV. and the Revolution, and meanwhile almost every 
eminent Frenchman, formerly having thought England barbarian, 
came to this island of liberty. Voltaire introduced to France Locke, 
Newton, and Shakespeare. ‘Until Voltaire had got to know 
England by his travels and friendship,’ says Cousin, “he was not 
Voltaire.’ The effect of these leaders of light was that of an 
awakening spark. We know the story; but in the flame and the fire 
many traditions were untouched and many affections went unscorched. 
They had only disappeared for a time from view in the smoke of the 
conflagration. In some the love of the old régime, and in others the 
force of a cowering habit, were here and there asbestos in the fire. 
“Td rather be a Stuart bastard than a legitimate Guelph,” a friend 
once said tome. It was a kind of sentiment like this that pervaded 
France and still is not unknown there. Moreover a people is always 
impressed by mystery, and cares for what it does not or cannot 
possess, as well as to recall what the fathers enjoyed in “the good 
old times.’ And it is against this host of prejudices, affections, 
predispositions that liberty has had to make its way in France. A 
people denied the experience of self-government is almost sure to go 
mad if inflamed with an abstract idea of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
for which it is not ripe. Constitutional government in England has 
been self-government in leading-strings. The early colonists in 
America were largely Englishmen with all the English training 
who thoroughly believed that under favourable conditions the lead- 
ing-strings could be snapped. They were perfectly right. But 
they who have builded the house no longer sit at the head of the 
table, and all about the board is a motley throng. What is to be 
the nature of the remaining courses of the banquet or the quality of 
the after-dinner wine and speeches, he must be either a clever school- 
boy or a wise prophet to suggest. Perhaps the deadlock of business 
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recently in the American House of Representatives, nominally over 
the question of a quorum, may indicate to some extent the lines 
along which data may be collected for the prophetic generalisation. 
The episode was not a pleasant one. It tested nothing, but it 
revealed weaknesses. It showed among other things how bitter still 
is sectional prejudice, and how keen still the sense of sovereignty 
among the Southern States. Moreover, it illustrated on a large scale 
an important point that Mr. Bagehot was always making, the 
greater working efficiency of the parliamentary form of government 
over the presidential in its union of the executive and legislative 
functions. Is it to be hoped that this American episode is the 
rapid retrogression that it seems away from the idea of centralisation 
of power, and the delegation of authority to the lower House? A 
crisis such as this, however, if overcome quietly and calmly settled, 
must tend to the establishment of government on a more solid basis, 
The English cabinet, which is simply a governing committee of 
presumably the most wisely chosen representatives of the dominant 
party, has made the actual business of government and the legis- 
lative will of the party in power almost identical. This is an 
ideal yet to be attained in the less simple system of the govern- 
ment of the United States. The significance of the present filibus- 
tering flutter remains yet tobe seen. But it is unfortunate, I admit, 
to be reminded again and just at this moment of the remark 
of Count Oxenstiern, ‘“ You have no idea, my son, with how little 
wisdom the world is governed.” 
Morton FULLerton. 


(1) Whether this is a desirable ideal, however, is an important and interesting 
matter for discussion. No one has written more ably upon this subject than Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowill, in his Essays on Government, Boston, 1889. 






















































NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES DISPUTES. 


Tue long pending controversy between England and the United 
States about the North American fisheries was believed to have been 
settled at last by the treaty which Mr. Chamberlain, in the begin- 
ning of 1888, had signed with the Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard. 
But although the advantages of that compact seemed to be mainly 
on the American side, the United States Senate, after long procras- 
tination, rejected it by a small majority on August 21, 1888; and 
this vote was followed by a message of the President, who, in com- 
plete contradiction to former policy on that question, proposed 
measures of retaliation against Canada, which, mainly for the sake 
of ensuring friendly relations with the States, had in order to accept 
that treaty made great sacrifices, An interruption of the normal 
diplomatic relations ensued in consequence of the scarcely courteous 
attitude of Mr. Bayard towards the then British minister at Wash- 
ington, because he had expressed an opinion on the political 
situation in the United States. He was after some lapse of time 
replaced by Sir Julian Pauncefote, but as yet we have heard 
nothing about a fresh attempt at settling that vexed question; on 
the contrary, new disputes have arisen in consequence of the arrest 
of British ships for sealing on the coast of Alaska. Thus an essay 
trying to give an impartial statement of the case may be not without 
interest, and since I belong to a nation which is wholly unconnected 
with the dispute, I may fairly lay claim to such impartiality. 


I. 


The principle of international law that the high sea as nudlius 
territorium is open to all nations, and that no State may pretend to 
an exclusive dominion over any part of it, is limited by the equally 
acknowledged principle that the territorial waters are subject to the 
sovereignty of the State which they surround. This right of sove- 
reignty is, indeed, not unconditional, as is that exercised by every 
Government over its territory on land, for the territorial waters remain 
part of the sea, and as such are open to the transit of ships of other 
nations, for the right, as the expression, territorial waters, shows, is 
given for the security of the coast. But exactly for this reason 
every Government is entitled to make and to enact such prescriptions 
for this part of the sea as it deems necessary for its own security and 
the protection of itsinterests. Thus itis an uncontested principle that 
if in a war between two other countries a State remains neutral neither 
of the belligerent parties may commit any act of hostility in the territo- 
rial waters of that State, and that it may even forbid for its own security 
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the passage of men-of-war through parts of these waters. In time of 
peace the most important restriction respecting the liberty of other 
nations is, that in principle the State reserves for its subjects the right 
of fishing in its territorial waters. This rightis so generally recog- 
nised that every Government, even without being bound by special 
treaties, is entitled to exclude all foreign fishermen ; but it has been 
sanctioned by innumerable treaties, of which as the most recent and 
clearly worded we will only quote that concluded May 4, 1882, by all 
States bordering the German Sea, for regulating the fishery police. 
Exceptions to that rule must therefore be based on the special per- 
mission of the State in the waters of which the fishery is to be carried 
on; but even when such permission has been granted for special 
reasons, it has become the fruitful source of international disputes, 
as is shown by the two principal cases which we shall have to examine. 
England and France.-—Newfoundland is a most ancient British 
colony, but under the Stuarts certain agreements were entered upon 
with the French to allow them the privilege of fishing on part of 
the coasts of the island. Numerous complaints about encroachments 
of the French soon arose, which William III. in his declaration of 
war against Louis XIV. thought fit to mention, while Article 13 of 
the treaty of Utrecht provided that the French should evacuate the 
town and fortress of Placentia and whatever other places might be 
in the possession of the French, nor should the most Christian King, 
his successors, or subjects, at any time hereafter lay claim to any 
right in this Island of Newfoundland. It should only be allowed to 
French subjects to exercise the right of fishing and of drying fish 
on the coast in that part of Newfoundland which stretches from 
Cape Bonavista to the northern extremity, and from that point on 
the western coast to Point Riche. After the cession of Canada by 
France in the Treaty of Paris, 1763, that stipulation was confirmed 
by Article 5, whilst in the Gulf of St. Lawrence the French fishery 
was restricted to a distance of three miles from the British coasts 
of the mainland as regards the islands in the Gulf, and as regards the 
island of Cape Breton to the distance of fifteen miles from the coast. 
The Treaty of Paris (1814) declared that the French right of fishery 
shall be replaced upon the footing on which it stood in 1792. Until 
a very recent date the French fishery in Newfoundland had been 
reduced to a few ships; the Government, however, carefully main- 
tained its footing by a yearly naval protection, and on January 14, 
1857, a new treaty was signed in London concerning the exercise of 
the right of fishing on the Island of Newfoundland and the neighbour- 
ing coasts. It makes a threefold distinction : first, fixing those parts 
of the coasts where the French alone, d /exelusion des Anglais, shall 
have the right of fishing, those parts where this right is exclusively 
reserved to British subjects, and those where it is accorded to both 
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English and French equally. Furthermore, the French are per- 
mitted (Article 5) to buy bait on the southern coast, and under 
certain circumstances to fish for it there with the customary nets. 
Nevertheless the detailed dispositions of this convention have not 
avoided the constant occurrence of new differences. The French 
Government desire to favour the Newfoundland fisheries of their 
subjects as a nursery for their navy, and therefore give a bounty of 
8s. 4d. for codfish exported to countries outside of France and her 
colonies, of which the average price is about 12s, 6d. This measure 
enables French fishermen to undersell the Newfoundlanders, who, 
unable to prevent the granting of such bounties, yet of course 
view them as a means of unfair competition. Again, British 
factories for the canning of lobsters being established, the French 
not only asserted the right to do the same, but maintained that 
within the parts of the coast reserved for their summer fisheries 
(April 5—October 5, Article 8), the English had no right to 
fish for lobsters and possess factories for canning them. This 
claim is preposterous, for from the beginning the French privi- 
leges were confined to codfish, as is proved by defining the season 
in which fishing is allowed. The Treaty of Utrecht expressly says, 
“pisces in terra exsiccare permissum erit,” which can have no 
possible reference to lobster catching or the erection of factories 
for preserving and canning lobsters. The Newfoundland authorities 
therefore were perfectly entitled to forbid these proceedings as not 
being within the treaty privileges accorded to the French, and to 
maintain the right of the British establishments, unless their busi- 
ness was so exercised as to interrupt the French cod-fishery bond fide 
exercised. Yet the French have raised a great cry as if they had 
been subject to a gross injustice, big speeches have been made in the 
Chamber, and the Ministry have maintained that they would not yield 
one jot of the ancient treaty rights. What these are we have seen ; 
the right of fishing in foreign waters is an anomaly, and where it 
rests on express concession it must be strictly interpreted, England 
cannot force France to abandon the bounty system, but she can 
certainly refuse the slightest enlargement of a right which has 
proved so obnoxious to Newfoundland fishermen. If there were a 
prospect of buying out the French claims, as the Daily News has sug- 
gested, it would be by far the best, even if the sum to be paid was 
large, for it would settle a quarrel which is sure to be continually 
renewed ; but it is unfortunately not very likely that the French will 
find such an arrangement compatible with their national sentiments. 
Still more momentous have been the disputes between England 
and the United States about the fishery rights accorded by the former 
to the latter inthe territorial waters of the Dominion of Canada. 
When the United States ceased to be subject to the British 
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Crown, they lost ipso facto the right of fishing in the territorial 
waters of any British possession, but they got it partially back by 
the Treaty of Paris of September 3, 1783, in which England acknow- 
ledged their independence. Article 3 stipulates :— 

‘* It is agreed that the people of the United States shall continue to enjoy un- 
molested the right to take fish of every kind on the Grand Bank and all the other 
banks of Newfoundland, also in the Gulph of St. Lawrence and at all other places 
in the sea, where the inhabitants of both countries used at any time heretofore 
to fish. And also that the inhabitants of the United States shall have liberty 
to take fish of every kind on such parts of the coast of Newfoundland as British 
fishermen shal] use, but not to dry or cure the same on that island, and also on 
the coasts, bays, and creeks of all other of his Majesty’s dominions in America,” 

The reason of this stipulation isevident. During the war Parlia- 
ment had passed an Act to prohibit the rebellious American colonies 
from using the fisheries in the colonies which had remained loyal. But 
the war being ended by the provisional treaty of 1782, which acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United States, the relations which had 
subsisted between Great Britain and her North-American colonies 
when they formed one empire made it a matter of equity that the 
subjects of the two parts of the now divided empire should, netwith- 
standing the separation, be admitted to the enjoyment of certain 
territorial rights. Just as Great Britain continued to enjoy the free 
navigation of the great lakes and of the Mississippi, whose northern 
waters then passed in part through British territory, so the United 
States were allowed to retain the right of fishing on certain British 
coasts. But this was a special concession limited in its bearing, as 
is shown by the clause forbidding to dry or cure fish on the coast of 
Newfoundland, whilst British subjects enjoyed that right. In the 
same sense it is further said in the above-named article :— 

‘*And that the American fishermen shall have liberty to dry and to cure 
fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, 
Magdalen Islands and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain unsettled ; 
but as soon as the same or either of them shall be settled, it shall not be 
lawful to the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement, without a 
previous agreement with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the 
ground.” 

Thus in both cases the rights accorded to the United States 
fishermen were subject to certain restrictions, and this fact goes 
far to refute the theory put forward afterwards by American fisher- 
men, that this right, given by Article 3, was a possession to be 
held by the people of the United States, as it had been held 
before, not indeed, as Mr. Adams said, as a corporeal possession, 
like the lands partitioned out by the same treaty, but in the 
technical language of the English law, as an “‘incorporeal here- 
ditament.’’ If it had been such, the British Government would not 
have been entitled to restrict it, nor would the Americans have 
accepted such restrictions. 
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By the war of 1812 between the United States and England, the 
exercise of this right was interrupted, and in the negotiations of 
peace at Ghent, England refused to re-establish it, whilst the Ameri- 
cans would not accept less than the simple renewal of Article 3 of 
the treaty of 1783, maintaining that it had not been abrogated by 
the war. The two parties not being able to agree, the whole ques- 
tion remained unsettled and was not mentioned in the Treaty of 
Ghent (December 24, 1814). 

The Americans being thus excluded from the right of fishing 
in these parts, their Government tried to recover it after the 
re-estublishment of diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
Mr. Adams, leaning on the above-mentioned theory of incorporeal 
hereditament, maintained that the right to enjoy this possession 
could no more be affected or impaired by a declaration of war than 
the right to the territory of the nation. The interruption to the 
exercise of it during the war could no more affect the right of 
fishery itself than the occupation by the enemy could affect the right 
of territorial possession. That right could be lost only by aban- 
donment or renunciation in the treaty of peace, by agreement to a 
new boundary line, or by acquiescence in the occupation of the 
territory by the enemy. The fishery liberties could only be lost by 
express renunciation of them in a treaty, or by acquiescence, on the 
principle that they were forfeited, which would have been a tacit 
renunciation, and the United States in the negotiations at Ghent had 
most explicitly refused to renounce those liberties, either directly 
or indirectly.’ 

The British Government, in a note by Lord Bathurst of October 30, 
1815, refused, as I think with much reason, to admit that the cases 
were parallel. The principle that after a war the former limits of 
the belligerents revived, unless they were expressly changed, was 
founded in the obvious necessity that between two neighbouring 
States there must exist a fixed boundary-line. But an equal neces- 
sity did not prevail for rights of commerce, which a State has accorded 
to another State before the war, for, being founded on the presump- 
tion of peaceful relations, they become extinct, ipso facto, by the 
declaration of war, and in order to be claimed anew such rights or 
privileges must expressly be re-established by the treaty of peace.” 

At any rate, Mr. Adam’s theses soon became irrelevant, for a few 
years afterwards the United States did what they had refused to do 
at Ghent. They did renounce their pretended right of fishery, and 
not indirectly, but directly, by the treaty of October 20, 1818, which 
declares, Article 1 :— 


(1) Wharton’s Digest of the International Law of the United States, III. § 303. 
Washington, 1886. 


» (2). American State Papers, Vol. IV. p. 382, 54. 
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‘** Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the 
United States for the inhabitants thereof to take, dry and cure fish on certain 
coasts, bays, harbours and creeks of his Britannic Majesty's dominions in 
America, it is agreed by the high contracting parties that the inhabitants of 
the said United States shall have forever, in common with the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the 
southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cap Ray to the Ramean 
Islands, on the western and northern coasts of the said Newfoundland, from the 
said Cape Ray to the Quisson Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, 
and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the 
southern coast of the Labrador, to and through the straits of Belle Isle, and 
thence northwardly indefinitely along the coasts, without prejudice however, 
to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and that the 
American fishermen shall also have liberty for ever to dry and cure fish in any 
of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of the unsettled parts of the coasts 
of Newfoundland, hereabove described and off the coast of Labrador.” 


Then, after renewing the former proviso of previous agreement 
’ 5 
as soon as these parts shall be settled, Article 3 continues :— 

‘‘And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry or cure fish on or 
within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, cr harbours of his 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included within the abovre- 
mentioned limits. Provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be 
admitted to enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter and of 
repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining water, and jor 
no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restrictions as may be 
necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any 
other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them.” 

This article is perfectly clear in its legal bearing. The Americans 
do not recognise that the liberty of the treaty of 1783 was a British 
grant, to be cancelled by the declaration of war. England, on the 
other hand, does not recognise any legal claim of the United States 
to enjoy again the liberties accorded in 1783. The article is a com- 
promise on a question upon which both parties could not agree in 
principle, as is shown by its first words: ‘“‘ Whereas differences have 
arisen, it is agreed by the high contracting parties,” &. England 
accorded to the fishermen of the United States, on certain exactly 
limited parts of the coasts of her North American colonies, the right 
of fishery, the Cabinet of Washington renounced for ever its claims 
hitherto maintained for all British North American territorial 
waters, not included within the above-mentioned limits. Besides, the 
rights accorded were declared to be subject to certain restrictions, to 
wit, the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the limita- 
tion only to purchase wood and obtain water, and for no other 
purpose whatever, under such restrictions as might be deemed neces- 
sary to prevent the abuse of the privilege accorded, and the renewal 
of the proviso of the previous agreement in case of unsettled parts 
being settled. 


(1) United States Treatics and Cinvent.ons. Revised edition, Washingtor, 1883, p. 350 
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Now the treaty of 1818 not being concluded for a certain period, 
gs is already shown by the expression “ renounce for ever,” and no 
war having since occurred between the two parties, by which the 
treaty might be invalidated, it remains to this day the legal founda- 
tion of the fishery question. This view is admitted even by American 
authors, as Mr. Jay, formerly Minister of the United States at 
Vienna, accuses the negotiators of the treaty of 1818 “for having 
spontaneously surrendered our former rights, and having consented 
to conditions under which our fishermen are now so badly treated.” 
And Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in his admirable work on American 
Diplomacy (New York, 1886), says, page 409 :— 

“The American plenipotentiaries evidently laboured to obtain as extensive 
adistrict of territory as possible for in-shore fishing, and were willing to give 
up privileges, then apparently of small account, but now much more important, 
than those of using other bays and harbours for shelter and kindred purposes. 
Por that reason they acquiesced in omitting the word ‘bait’ in the first 
sentence of the proviso after ‘ water.’ The proviso at first proposed and read, 
‘Provided, however, that American fishermen shall be permitted to enter 
such bays and harbours for the purpose only of obtaining shelter, wood, water, 
and bait.’ ”’ 

Mr. Schuyler also gives the reason why the American nego- 
tiators consented to omit the word “ bait,” to wit, that “The only 
contention then was about the cod fisheries,” and cod is caught on 
the high sea and in the shoals, but seldom followed into the 
territorial waters. 

But now the character of the fishery changed. The mackerel 
fishery began in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and proved very remuner- 
ative. That fish is caught in the territorial waters, from which the 
Americans were excluded. They were, besides, anxious to secure 
the right of obtaining bait for use in the deep-sea fisheries, which 
was denied to them by the treaty of 1818. They therefore tried 
to evade its restrictive prescriptions, but Parliament had, in 1819, 
passed.a statute to carry out the stipulations of 1818, empower- 
ing the Privy Council to make such regulations, and to give such 
instructions as were deemed proper, and providing that any foreign 
vessel found fishing, or to have been fishing, or preparing to fish, within 
three miles of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours outside of the 
limits specified in the treaty, might be seized and condemned, impos- 
ing fines for persons refusing to depart from such bays on being 
required to do so, or neglecting to conform to any of the regulations. 
These provisions were rendered still more stringent by various laws 
adopted by the provincial legislatures of the British North American 
colonies, and seizures and confiscations of American vessels by the 
British authorities took place. Besides, such vessels had been seized 
for fishing within large bays, such as the Bay of Fundy, although 
ten or fifteen miles from the shore. The expression of ‘three miles 
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from the coast,” as used in the treaty of 1818, was interpreted by 
the United States to mean three marine miles from the coast, follow- 
ing it “in all its sinuosities.” The British Government, on the 
other hand, claimed that this line should be measured at three miles 
distance from extreme headland to headland, subdividing all waters 
inside of this exterior boundary, and especially of bays and gulfs, 
whether great or small. England might also have observed that in 

793 the United States had claimed the same principle for bays from 
quite distant headlands, such as Delaware Bay, and from the South 
Cape of Florida to the Mississippi, and this claim was defended 
by Mr. Chancellor Kent.' But such pretensions have never been 
acknowledged by international law and in principle. As we shall see, 
England’s claim was untenable. 

After a long diplomatic correspondence Lord Aberdeen declared 
in a note of March 10, 1851, that England could not admit the 
correctness of the American interpretation, but for considerations 
of international comity would relax its rights to the Bay of Fundy, 
but not to other bays. The Cabinet of Washington refused to accept 
as a favour what they considered to be a right, and insisted that 
Great Britain herself in the treaty with France of August 3, 1839, 
Article 9, had admitted the distance to be measured in the case of 
bays, of which the opening shall not exceed ten miles, by a straight 
line across from one cape to the other. In 1853 the two parties 
agreed to refer various contentious cases, for instance, that of the 
ship Washington, seized in 1843 for fishing in the Fundy Bay, to 
a mixed commission for arbitration. The respective members cou"! 
not agree, but the umpire chosen by them decided against Eng- 
land’s claim to consider a bay from 65 to 75 miles wide as a British 





water. 

In 1854, Lord Elgin being Governor-General of Canada, a reci- 
procity treaty was signed by the two parties (September 4), by which 
they agreed (Article 13) that in addition to the liberty secured to 
the United States fishermen by the convention of October 20, 1818, 
they should have, in common with Her Britannic Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the liberty to take fish of every kind except shell-fish, 
on the sea coasts and shores, and in the bays, creeks, or har- 
bours of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and of the several islands thereunto adjacent, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore; with permission to land 
upon the coasts and shores of these colonies and the islands thereof, for 
the purpose of drying their nets and curing their fish, provided that 
in so doing they did not interfere with the rights of private property. 
But this concession was restricted to the sea fishery, the salmon and 
shad fisheries, and all fisheries in rivers and mouths of rivers were re- 


(1) Phillimore’s International Law, I. p. 286. 
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served for British fishermen. Article 2 gave the same rights to British 
subjects in the United States within a certain latitude. This treaty 
made an end to all complaints. It satisfied the United States because 
they obtained what they had desired; it was satisfactory to the 
British colonies, not because they obtained the same right of fishing in 
the American waters, which they did not obtain, but because by Article 
8 of the Treaty it was agreed that the most important raw materials, 
being the growth and produce of the British colonies or of the 
United States, should be admitted into each country respectively 
free of duty. Thus the real equivalent Canada obtained was a free 
market for her main articles of export to the United States, such 
as grain, flour, breadstuffs, hides, wool, timber, coal, fish, butter, Kec. 
But strange to say, this reciprocity, which was so advantageous to 
both parties that during the ten years for which it was agreed 
upon no grievance occurred on either side, was denounced in 1865 
by the Cabinet of Washington. They alleged that the said free 
import of the respective articles was more advantageous to Canada 
than to the United States. But this was a mere pretext, for on the 
other side, the fishery in British waters was a much larger benefit to 
the Americans than rice versd. The real cause was political, and is to 
be found in the favour shown to the Confederate States during the 
civil war by England and her colonies, and because the free import 
of the various articles disagreed with the protective system adopted 
by the United States in the beginning of the war. With the expiration 
of the treaty of 1854, all the old controversies revived, embittered by 


,political soreness, and the governments of the British provinces, 


which had lost the American market for the most important articles, 
rigorously enforced the stipulations of the treaty of 1818. The 
Treaty of Washington of February 23, 1871, destined to put an 
end to the ill terms on which both countries were with each other in 
consequence of the Alabama controversy, by Article 18 revived for 
ten years the Articles 1 and 2 of the treaty of 1854, enlarging the 
right of British fishermen in American waters from the thirty-sixth 
to the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude ; but the respective free 
import of the former treaty was limited to fish (except that of lakes 
and rivers, and fish preserved in oil) and fish oil. The most impor- 
tant equivalent for the British colonial interests having thus been 
sacrificed, the English plenipotentiaries maintained that the reciprocal 
liberty of fishing was much more advantageous to the United States 
than to those colonies, therefore the contracting parties agreed by 
Article 32 that commissioners should be appointed to settle by arbi- 
tration any amount of compensation to be paid by the United States, 
and this sum was fixed by the Halifax award of November 28, 1877 
(the arbiters being an American, a Canadian, and Mr. Delfosse, the 
Belgian Minister at Washington, acting as umpire), at 5,500,000 
VOL. XLVII. N.S. oE 
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dollars. This sum was found excessive in America, but was paid. 
On July 1, 1883, the United States again took the initiative of 
denouncing this part of the treaty of 1871; and again the reasons 
were political, as is admitted by the letter of August 26, 1888, to 
the Times, of an American, Mr. Hurlbert, saying: ‘“ The misfortune 
happened because the central Government allowed local interests to 
embroil wider and more important national interests.””’ What these 
local interests were, Mr. Hurlbert does not say, but it has been made 
clear by the debates of the American Senate, that the representa- 
tives of the New England states wanted to obtain the right of fishing 
in the waters of the Dominion of Canada without the concessions of 
the treaty of 1871, and that the Republican senators used violent 
language against England in order to win the Irish vote. 

When in his message of December, 1885, President Cleveland 
recommended the appointment of a commissior for further negotia- 
tions, the Senate declined to enter upon it, because to give full 
powers to such a commission would be prejudicial to the free 
resolution of the Senate, whether they would sanction a treaty nego- 
tiated by the respective commissioners. It was said that reciprocity 
was not advantageous to America, because since 1871 a complete 
revolution had taken place in the fishery and the fish commerce 
of the United States. The privilege for which the 5,500,000 dollars 
had been paid was worthless, but the competition of Canadian fish 
had become so strong in the States that it ought to be stopped by 
a protective duty, and Senator Frye declared, that if the Canadian 
authorities should seize an American ship for having infringed the 
provisions of the treaty of 1818, he would introduce a Bill, closing 
all American ports to all Canadian vessels whatever. The American 
fishermen on their side tried to evade the provisions, by taking a 
simple certificate of their authorities, empowering them to trade, and 
continued to buy bait and to sell fish in Canadian ports. In order 
to prevent this the Parliament of the Dominion passed a law, enact- 
ing the confiscation of foreign fishing boats which entered ports 
not opened to them by treaty. After some reluctance this law 
obtained the royal sanction, and accordingly several American boats 
were seized. 

This made much ill blood in the United States, and the forty- 
ninth Congress passed a Bill empowering the President to use 
measures of retorsion, if redress was not obtained for the grievances 
resulting from the treatment of American fishermen in Canadian 
ports. Such retorsion should go so far as to close the ports of the 
United States to Canadian commerce, and forbid the transit of 
carriages and goods through the United States from one point of 

Canada to another, or from Canada to the sea. In discussing this 


Bill very offensive language wus used ; the chairman ol th com 
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mittee, Senator Frye, from Maine, accused the Canadian authorities 
of having acted in a manner so inhuman, that it would even dishonour 
Fiji islanders, and declared England responsible for these acts be- 
cause she had sanctioned the above-mentioned law. Senator Ingalls, 
from Kansas, spoke of continual violations of international law and 
treaties which would justify a declaration of war, and called England 
“a robber, a coward, a disturber of the peace of nations, insolent 
and tyrannical towards the weak, servile and submissive to the 
strong.” England had always been hostile to America; she had 
lured the South with false hopes, and damaged the North by allow- 
ing her neutrality to be violated in the civil war, therefore energetic 
action was necessary which alone would make her give way. Such 
big words, however, do not necessarily lead to action in America, 
where the representatives are speaking to the gallery-—the Irish 
voters, and the President did not use the powers conferred upon 
him; but simply informed those who had an interest in the fishery 
question, that it had taken a serious international character. 

This was perfectly known in Canada, and Sir Charles Tupper, 
making his financial statement on May 12, 1886, declared that both 
political parties were of one mind, that Canada should maintain her 
admitted rights, and was sure of the steady support of the Imperial 
Government, no matter what party might be in power. With regard 
to the retaliatory bill, he declared that Canada was desirous of con- 
tinuing commercial relations with the United States, and that both 
countries would feel any dislocation of business, but the United 
States would feel it most, as their exports to Canada were much 
greater than their imports from the Dominion.’ If non-intercourse 
was proclaimed, the Canadian railways and ports would have the 
benefit of handling goods which were now imported through the 
United States, while the British markets would be open to Canada 
to purchase in. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, acknowledged 
himself that the interests of San Francisco, which draws its coal from 
British Columbia, and the large business done by Chicago and other 
places with Canada were much more important than the fishery 
interests of the New England States. 

The weakness of the position of the United States, both legally and 
materially, is proved by the diplomatic correspondence with England. 
Mr. Bayard only speaks of “ international courtesy and friendly, 
neighbourly feelings,” which should prevent the Canadians from 


(1) During the past fifty vears the Canadian provinces had purchased 1,400,000,000 
dollars worth of goods from the United States, and had received from foreign 
countries and sent to foreign countries by means of the United States railways 
merchandise of the value of 280,000,000 dollars in every deende During that half- 
century the United States had pure hased from Canada 1,060,009,000 dollars worth of 
produce, leaving « balance of trade in favour of the United States merchants of 
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dollars. This sum was found excessive in America, but was paid. 
On July 1, 1883, the United States again took the initiative of 
denouncing this part of the treaty of 1871; and again the reasons 
were political, as is admitted by the letter of August 26, 1888, to 
the Times, of an American, Mr. Hurlbert, saying: ‘“‘ The misfortune 
happened because the central Government allowed local interests to 
embroil wider and more important national interests.” What these 
local interests were, Mr. Hurlbert does not say, but it has been made 
clear by the debates of the American Senate, that the representa- 
tives of the New England states wanted to obtain the right of fishing 
in the waters of the Dominion of Canada without the concessions of 
the treaty of 1871, and that the Republican senators used violent 
language against England in order to win the Irish vote. 

When in his message of December, 1885, President Cleveland 
recommended the appointment of a commissior for further negotia- 
tions, the Senate declined to enter upon it, because to give full 
powers to such a commission would be prejudicial to the free 
resolution of the Senate, whether they would sanction a treaty nego- 
tiated by the respective commissioners. It was said that reciprocity 
was not advantageous to America, because since 1871 a complete 
revolution had taken place in the fishery and the fish commerce 
of the United States. The privilege for which the 5,500,000 dollars 
had been paid was worthless, but the competition of Canadian fish 
had become so strong in the States that it ought to be stopped by 
a protective duty, and Senator Frye declared, that if the Canadian 
authorities should seize an American ship for having infringed the 
provisions of the treaty of 1818, he would introduce a Bill, closing 
all American ports to all Canadian vessels whatever. The American 
fishermen on their side tried to evade the provisions, by taking a 
simple certificate of their authorities, empowering them to trade, and 
continued to buy bait and to sell fish in Canadian ports. In order 
to prevent this the Parliament of the Dominion passed a law, enact- 
ing the confiscation of foreign fishing boats which entered ports 
not opened to them by treaty. After some reluctance this law 
obtained the royal sanction, and accordingly several American boats 
were seized. 

This made much ill blood in the United States, and the forty- 
ninth Congress passed a Bill empowering the President to use 
measures of retorsion, if redress was not obtained for the grievances 
resulting from the treatment of American fishermen in Canadian 
ports. Such retorsion should go so far as to close the ports of the 
United States to Canadian commerce, and forbid the transit of 
carriages and goods through the United States from one point of 
Canada to another, or from Canada to the sea. In discussing this 
Bill very offensive language was used; the chairman of the com- 
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mittee, Senator Frye, from Maine, accused the Canadian authorities 
of having acted in a manner so inhuman, that it would even dishonour 
Fiji islanders, and declared England responsible for these acts be- 
cause she had sanctioned the above-mentioned law. Senator Ingalls, 
from Kansas, spoke of continual violations of international law and 
treaties which would justify a declaration of war, and called England 
“a robber, a coward, a disturber of the peace of nations, insolent 
and tyrannical towards the weak, servile and submissive to the 
strong.” England had always been hostile to America; she had 
lured the South with false hopes, and damaged the North by allow- 
ing her neutrality to be violated in the civil war, therefore energetic 
action was necessary which alone would make her give way. Such 
big words, however, do not necessarily lead to action in America, 
where the representatives are speaking to the gallery-—the Irish 
voters, and the President did not use the powers conferred upon 
him; but simply informed those who had an interest in the fishery 
question, that it had taken a serious international character. 

This was perfectly known in Canada, and Sir Charles Tupper, 
making his financial statement on May 12, 1886, declared that both 
political parties were of one mind, that Canada should maintain her 
admitted rights, and was sure of the steady support of the Imperial 
Government, no matter what party might be in power. With regard 
to the retaliatory bill, he declared that Canada was desirous of con- 
tinuing commercial relations with the United States, and that both 
countries would feel any dislocation of business, but the United 
States would feel it most, as their exports to Canada were much 
greater than their imports from the Dominion.’ If non-intercourse 
was proclaimed, the Canadian railways and ports would have the 
benefit of handling goods which were now imported through the 
United States, while the British markets would be open to Canada 
to purchase in. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, acknowledged 
himself that the interests of San Francisco, which draws its coal from 
British Columbia, and the large business done by Chicago and other 
places with Canada were much more important than the fishery 
interests of the New England States. 

The weakness of the position of the United States, both legally and 
materially, is proved by the diplomatic correspondence with England. 
Mr. Bayard only speaks of “international courtesy and friendly, 
neighbourly feelings,” which should prevent the Canadians from 


(1) During the past fifty years the Canadian provinces had purchased 1,400,000,000 
dollars worth of goods from the United States, and had received from foreign 
countries and sent to foreign countries by means of the United States railways 
merchandise of the value of 280,000,000 dollars in every decade. During that half- 
century the United States had purchased from Canada 1,050,009,000 dollars worth of 
produce, leaving a balance of trade in favour of the United States merchants of 
350,000,000 dollars. 
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enforcing their laws in a niggardly spirit. Lord Iddesleigh, on his 
part certainly one of the most conciliatory foreign secretaries Eng- 
land ever had, assures him that he is anxious to arrive at an agreement 
in order to place the subjects of both parties on the most friendly 
footing, but that Canada cannot be blamed for insisting upon her 
treaty rights. 

The mixed commission having been declined, England proposed a 
diplomatic negotiation, in which Canada was to be represented. 
This was accepted at Washington, and in October, 1887, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was sent to America in order to represent England jointly 
with the English Minister at Washington, Sir Sackville West, and 
the Commissioner for Canada in London, Sir Charles Tupper, whilst 
the principal American negotiator was Mr. Bayard. Considering 
the many difficulties to which the interpretation of former treaties 
had given rise, it was resolved to conclude a new and lasting treaty, 
which, as a matter of fact, was signed February 15, 1888. 

Its principal provisions were the following :—(1.) England re- 
nounced the pretension that all bays, small or large, belonged to the 
territorial waters, and accepted for her American possessions the prin- 
ciple, which she had already acknowledged in the North Sea Fishery 
Treaty of 1882, that only bays of not more than three marine leagues 
width are comprised among such waters. (2.) The treaty of 1818 
restricted the rights of American fishermen to certain parts of the 
coasts and allowed them to enter other bays or harbours only for the 
purpose of shelter, repairing damages, and obtaining wood and water. 
Now they were to be permitted to enter such ports to reload their 
cargoes, to sell fish, to purchase provisions, and to recruit their crew. 
They were only forbidden to fish in those waters, but even that 
would be free to them if the United States renewed the reciprocal 
commerce of fish and fish-oil free of duty. (3.) It was further 
agreed, by a separate arrangement, ‘that in order to avoid contro- 
versies until the ratification of the treaty, American fishermen 
should be allowed to enter the bays and harbours of Canada and 
Newfoundland in order to buy bait, ice, nets, lines, &c., to unload 
their cargoes and recruit their crews, on paying an annual compen- 
sation of 14 dollars per ton. 

For all these concessions the United States yielded nothing except 
the eventual free import of fish and fish-oil, for the reciprocity of 
fishing rights was practically worthless, as no Canadian fisherman 
fishes in American waters. Justly, therefore, the treaty was received 
with displeasure in the Dominion, because, as people said, their 
interests had been sacrificed. However, the Government insisted that 
the free import of fish and fish-oil was not without advantage, and that 
the British plenipotentaries had insisted upon it, as Canada declined 
to allow her ports to be made the base of operations for competitors 
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who exclude her from their markets. Therefore the Parliament of 
the Dominion, in order to settle at last this long-standing quarrel, 
accepted the treaty. 

On the other side, it would seem inconceivable that the United 
States should not ratify immediately a compact so advantageous to 
them, were it not that all questions of foreign policy are settled 
according to party interests. The Republicans, who had the majority 
in the Senate, would not leave President Cleveland for the coming 
Presidential campaign the benefit of having settled this vexed ques- 
tion. At first they delayed the discussion of the treaty, which the 
President recommended by a message to the Senate of February 21, 
but finally they rejected the treaty (August 21, 1888), thinking that 
if the vote was simply delayed they would be considered afraid to 
oppose it openly. 

But the most astonishing thing was that the father of the treaty, 
President Cleveland, who had done all he could to bring about 
an understanding with England, now suddenly made a complete 
change of front, declaring, in a message of August 23, that the 
treaty once having been rejected, nothing was left but to resort to 
energetic retaliatory measures by abolishing the transit, free of duty, 
of Canadian produce through the United States, and by duties 
upon the Canadian commerce on the American lakes and channels. 

This measure, which from the international point of view was 
simply preposterous (for retaliation is only admissible in order to 
repair a wrong which one State has suffered from another, and in 
this case it was the United States who rejected the treaty recom- 
mended by the President), was simply a move in the great Presi- 
dential struggle, by which Cleveland, accused by the Republicans of 
sacrificing American interests to England, tried to checkmate them 
by a proposal the execution of which would hurt America more than 
Canada. On this point Mr. Chamberlain truly observed in his speech 
at New York (March 2, 1888), that the railway systems of the two 
countries were so interlocked with one another, that any disturbance 
breaking out between the two countries would constitute a peril to 
hundreds of millions of capital. It is true that the transit through 
the United States to the Atlantic ports is advantageous to part of the 
Canadian commerce, particularly in winter, but at all events Canada 
has its own ports of Halifax and St. John, and her railways would 
profit if they were to become the exclusive highway of her com- 
merce, whilst the American railways would lose a commerce of 
50,000,000 dollars per annum. Besides, the United States cannot 
abolish free transit without violating Article 33 of the Treaty of 
Washington of 1871, which stipulates for a term of two years for 
the removal of that liberty. 

The message, which Senator Blaine called “the most extra- 
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ordinary document ever sent from the White House to the Capitol,” 
being immediately considered as an attempt to take the wind out of the 
sails of the Republicans, was therefore rejected by the Senate, whilst 
it was accepted by the Democratic majority of the House of Repre. 
sentatives, and thus the matter remained in suspense. Moved by 
the same intention of showing that he was not afraid of twisting the 
British lion’s tail, the President forthwith sent his passports to the 
English Minister, Sir Sackville West, who had indeed been led into 
some incautious utterances on American politics. But he did not 
obtain the advantage he aimed at by these moves, for General Har. 
rison was elected President. Mr. Blaine became Secretary of State, 
and some months afterwards Sir Julian Pauncefote was accredited as 
British Minister at Washington. However, the world at large has 
not heard anything more about a successful attempt to settle the 
fishery dispute. 
ie 


Another controversy has arisen about the sealing on the coasts of 

Alaska, which concerns the question of land-locked seas, i.¢. portions 

, 4 

of the sea so included by the territory of one State that they are con- 
nected with the high sea only by a strait, and thus can be dominated 
by that State. It has been mentioned that the United States, although 
they afterwards complained that England treated the Bay of Fundy 
as belonging to the territorial waters, maintained that the large bays 
of Delaware and Chesapeake were subject to their own dominion. 
In 1796, the Secretary of State, Mr. Pickering, wrote to the Governor 
of Virginia :——“ Our jurisdiction has been fixed to extend three gco 
graphical miles from our shores, with the exception of any waters 
and bays which are so land-locked as to be unquestionably within the 
jurisdiction of the States, be their extent what they may.’’' 

But when, September 16, 1821, a Russian ukase was issued, 
maintaining that the whole sea from Behring Strait to the fifty- 
first parallel of north latitude, extending about 100 miles from the 
Asiatic to the American mainland, was Russian, and therefore inter- 
dicting all commerce and fishing to any foreign vessel under penalty 
of seizure, England as well as the United States protested.? The 
American Minister at St. Petersburg, Mr. Adams, declared :— 

‘“* The United States can admit no part of these claims. Their right of navi- 
gation and of fishery is perfect and has been in constant exercise from the 
earliest times, after the peace of 1783, throughout the whole extent of the South 
Ocean, subject only to the ordinary exceptions and exclusions of the territorial 
jurisdictions, which as far as Russia’s rights are concerned are confined to 
certain islands north of the fifty-fifth degree of latitude and have no existence 
on the coast of America.” 


(1) Wharton’s Ritenationgs Law of t the United States, I. $3: 2. 
(2) Cf. Notes of Mr. Adams to Count Nesselrode, March 22, 1822, and July 23, 1825. 
American State Papers, Foreign Relations 2nd Series, Vol. V. p. 436. 
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Russia was unable to maintain her pretension, and two treaties 
with the United States and with England, of April 17, 1824, and 
February 28, 1825, settied the question. The American treaty 
says :—— 

‘* Article 1.—It is agreed that in any part of the great ocean commonly called 
the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, the respective citizens or subjects of the high 
contracting Powers shall be neither disturbed nor restrained, either in naviga- 
tion, or in fishing, or in the power of resorting to the coasts upon points which 
may not already have been occupied for the purpose of trading with the natives, 
saving always the restrictions and conditions determined by the following 
articles. 

** Article 2.—With a view of preventing the rights of navigation and of fishing 
exercised upon the great ocean by the citizens and subjects of the high con- 
tracting Powers from becoming the pretext of an illicit trade, it is agreed that 
the citizens of the United States shall not resort to any point where there is a 
Russian establishment without the permission of the governor or commander, 
and that reciprocally the subjects of Russia shall not resort without permission 
to any establishment of the United States upon the north-west coast. 

* Article 3.—It is moreover agreed that hereafter there shall not be formed 
by the citizens of the United States or under authority of the said States any 
establishment upon the north-west coast of America nor in any of the islands 
adjacent to the north of 54 deg. 40 min. north latitude, and that in the same 
manner there shall be none formed by the Russian subjects or under the autho- 
rity of Russia south of the same parallel. 

‘“* Article 4.—It is nevertheless, understood that during a term of ten years. 
counting from the signatures of the present convention, the ships of both Powers, 
or which belong to their citizens or subjects respectively, may reciprocally fre- 
quent without any hindrance whatever the interior seas, gulfs, harbours, and 
creeks upon the coast mentioned in the preceding article, for the purpose of 
fishing and trading with the natives of the country. (Wharton’s International 
Law, vol. i., page 2, 112.)” 


The treaty with England, settling besides the limits of the two 
parties in North America, was couched in similar terms. It interdicted 
to the respective subjects to settle in the territory of the other, but 
accorded the right of unmolested fishing on the high sea, free navi- 
gation on all rivers disemboguing into the Pacific and free commerce, 
with like exception of spirits, powder, and arms, These treaties 
leave no doubt that the two governments acquired free shipping and 
fishing for any part of the great ocean, commonly called the Pacific 
Ocean or South Sea. When in 1842, the Russian-American 
Company appealed to their government to send armed cruisers to 
Behring Sea in order to prevent the Americans from whaling 
there, because it was a land-locked sea, Count Nesselrode replied, 
that according to the treaty of 1824, America had the right of fishing 
in the whole of the Pacific (Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. 
XXvili, p. 583). 

By the treaty of March 30, 1866, Russia sold for the sum of seven 
million dollars her American possessions, now called Alaska, to the 
United States. That territory is made particularly valuable by the 
presence of a certain species of seals, furnishing the costly fur, known 
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as sealskin which is entirely different from the skin of the common 
seal. The American Government granted the right of sealing in Alaska 
to a company which was to pay 500,000 dollars a year and a royalty 
of 3.50 dollars per skin, and was limited to the killing of one thousand 
male seals, a limitation intended to prevent the rapid destruction of 
these animals, which had taken place in other parts, such as South 
Georgia. The Government is perfectly entitled to prevent any other 
ships from sealing in Alaska and its territorial waters, but that must be 
done on the spot, and it was clearly illegal when American revenue- 
cutters in 1886 and 1887 seized a number of British ships on the 
high sea and confiscated their cargo of skins. This was done with 
seventeen schooners, all the property of seamen at Victoria, Vancouver, 
and it was the more indefensible as the cargo of nearly all these 
ships consisted of skins caught on the Vancouver coast. Captain 
Jacobson, of the Minnie, had on board two hundred sealskins taken 
in the Pacific before entering Behring Sea. He was seized 60 miles 
distant from shore by the United States revenue cutter Rush, Cap- 
tain Sheppard, who took from him all skins and his ammunition, and, 
placing him in charge of one of his men, crdered him to proceed to 
Sitka. The schooner Dolphin, Captain Warren, was seized in 
Behring Sea, 45 miles from land. Of the six hundred and eighteen 
skins she carried, six hundred had been taken on Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The Grace, Captain Petit, having four 
hundred and fifty-seven skins taken outside, was seized 93 miles 
from Ounalaska, and so it was with nearly all the rest. Neverthe- 
less the Sitka Court condemned these ships, disregarding a demurrer 
handed in by Mr. Drake, whom the Canadian Government had sent 
to protest against these proceedings. The British Government 
complaining at Washington, the American Government ordered 
by telegram the release of the vessels, but the Alaska judge chose to 
consider it a forgery and refused to obey. More than two years 
have since elapsed and no redress has been granted, still less a com- 
pensation for the heavy loss incurred by the owners, which is calcu- 
lated at half-a-million dollars. It is, therefore, impossible to say that 
the blame rests alone with the Alaska authorities ; the revenue cutters 
are public vessels and proper orders from Washington would have 
prevented all mischief.’ 

The whole course pursued by the Americans is incompatible with 
the clearest prescriptions of international law. The Public Prose- 
cutor at the Court at Sitka admitted that the ships were not seized 
in American territorial waters; adding, however, that it was done 
“in the main waters of that part of Behring Sea ceded by Russia 
to the United States,” thus claiming jurisdiction for the United 
States over that part of the Pacific in contradiction to their own 


(1) The statements of the ships are taken from Mr. Staveley Hill’s letter in the Times, 
November 28, 1889. 
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protest of 1882. The Behring Sea, of which three-fourths on the 
eastern side are claimed within an imaginary United States boundary, 
extends from Bristol Bay on the east to Kamtchatka on the west, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, but even if the chain of the Aleutian 
Islands, between which there are, however, very wide straits (the 
most used, that of Amonghton, being 41 miles broad), be taken as a 
prolongation of the Alaska promontory, the breadth of sea between 
Alton, the most westerly of the United States islands, and the 
eastern mainland of Kamtchatka is over 300 miles, while from Alton 
on the south to Cape Chorkotski at the southern entrance of Behring 
Strait on the north, is from 800 to 900 miles. What is generally 
called Behring Sea covers an area of about 500,000 square miles; 
but it is to be observed that this expression does not occur in the 
treaties of 1824 and 1825. ‘That part of the ocean is designated 
as the Sea of Kamtchatka. Neither is the name used in the official 
charts of Lieutenant Maurice, Chief of the Hydrographic American 
Department, that part of the sea being simply called “ North 
Pacific,” “Sea of Ochotsk,” “Sea of Sachalin” (Pilot Charts, 
Hydrographic Office, 1850. Sheets 2 and 3). Finally, it may be 
observed, that in the Congressional Documents of 1862, respecting 
the establishment of a telegraphic communication between Asia and 
America by way of the Behring Strait, the term of Pacific Ocean 
is exclusively used of that part of the sea which the Court at Sitka 
called the Behring Sea. The assertion of that court that the latter 
is a land-locked sea is, therefore, utterly unfounded. The more so, 
as in 1821 Russia at least was in possession of both coasts of that 
part of the Pacific, whilst the United States only possess the eastern 
coast, and the western is formed by Kamtchatka. The American 
position is therefore clearly untenable, and the grievance that the 
Victorian sealers pay no rent, and can therefore undersell the Alaska 
company, is utterly irrelevant. What is only more astonishing than 
this preposterous pretension is the patience (not to say the supine- 
ness) with which the British Government has allowed this grievance 
to remain unredressed over nearly three years ; and it is very natural 
that such a shifty policy should be highly unacceptable to the colony 
which has suffered from it, and it is plain that this question ought 
to be decided at the same time with the fishery question. 


IIT. 

It is evidently most desirable that international disputes which 
with short interruptions have now lasted for more than seventy 
years should be finally settled. Considering that the reservation of 
fishery in territorial waters to the subjects of every State is a general 
principle, to which only three exceptions have been made, it is 
impossible to deny that England has repeatedly accorded very 
liberal concessions. I think the reciprocity treaty of 1854 was by 
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far the best solution of the controversy, for only in the free import 
of her most important articles could Canada find an equivalent for 
admitting foreign fishermen to her waters. Unfortunately the 
system of prohibitive duties on foreign goods which has prevailed 
in the United States since the civil war leaves little hope of renew- 
ing such stipulations; but the Chamberlain treaty seems to have 
gone to the utmost limits of concession. The menace of retaliatory 
measures of the United States is, as events have proved, as hollow 
as it is unjustified by the principles of international law. It is 
to be regretted that the United States, formerly known as the prin- 
cipal defenders of liberal principles of international law against now 
exploded British pretensions, have in recent times followed a dif- 
ferent course. Champions of the rights of neutrals until 1860, 
they strained during the civil war the rights of belligerents to the 
utmost. The judgment given in the case of the Springbok re- 
mains a lasting blot on American jurisprudence. In the same way, 
the pretension of treating the Behring Sea as a mare clausum is con- 
tradictory to their own former policy, and it is in the interests of all 
nations that such claims should be vigorously resisted. 

Many people consider all these controversies as precursors of the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. I cannot share that 
opinion. Undoubtedly the loss of her North American possessions 
would be a blow not only to the prestige of England, but to more 
immediate interests, although she draws no revenue whatever from 
them. The Canadian Pacific Railway now forms the quickest means of 
communication between Europe and Eastern Asia. The distance 
from Montreal to Vancouver is 2,905 miles; the distance from New 
York to San Francisco is 3,271 miles. The eastern extremity, 
Halifax, is 600 miles nearer Europe than New York. Fast steamers 
are now plying between Queenstown and Halifax, and from Port 
Moody to Hong Kong and Yokohama. By Brindisi and the Suez 
Canal the journey from England occupies, according to the recent 
time-tables, from 32 to 35, and from 40 to 42 days respectively. 
By the Canada Railway the journey may be completed in 25 and in 31 
days, The traffic on that railway is rapidly increasing ; the value of 
tea carried on this route already amounts to nearly £1,000,000, and the 
English firms established in Japan and China are very well satisfied 
with its results, by which Chicago already has outstripped New 
York in the trade. The railway, therefore, will contribute towards 
strengthening the bonds of union with the mother country, but it is 
perhaps still more important from a military point of view. [ven 
before its completion it enabled the Government to put down 
instantly the Indian insurrection led by Riel, whereas during the 
rising of 1870 Wolseley took 95 days to reach Fort George from 
Toronto. If England should require a strong military force in con- 
sequence of complications in Eastern Asia, the Canadian railway 
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would offer the shortest route, and its administration has declared 
that it could transport in case of necessity 8,000 men per diem. 
It may be admitted that if the people of the Dominion desired 
annexation to the United States England could scarcely prevent it 
effectually. But there is no sign that the Canadian people do desire 
it. Since the wise administration of Lord Elgin restored internal 
peace in the British North American possessions the condition of 
those countries has been eminently satisfactory and rapidly progres- 
sing. The Dominion, constituted as a federal state under Lord 
Dufferin in 1868, enjoys, under a Governor-General appointed by 
the Crown, complete self-government, with a responsible ministry, 
As a balance to its democratic constitution the Government retains 
the command of the entire military force, the appointment of judges 
(for life) and of the officials; it has also the right of vetoing all 
resolutions of Parliament, if the right be exercised within two years. 
Controversies between the central Government or between one pro- 
vince and another are referred for decision to the Privy Council in 
London, which merits the absolute confidence placed inits impartiality. 
The appointment of the Governor by the Crown prevents the country 
being agitated by the election of a president, as is the case in the 
United States every four years. In internal affairs the British Govern- 
ment never interferes; it has not murmured at the establishment of 
high protective duties by the Dominion, although they are very 
troublesome to the English imports, which, in spite of them, amount 
to £2 3s. per head of the population, whilst in the United States they 
amount only to 13s. 6d. The progress of wealth under this régime 
has been astonishing, and is rapidly increasing by means of the Pacific 
Railway and its ramifications. Certain places show a marvellous 
progress ; thus Winnipeg was, down to 1870, only a fortified trading 
station of the Hudson Bay Company, numbering 253 persons; it 
now contains more than 30,000 inhabitants, and will still more 
rapidly increase when the new Winnipeg and North Pacific Railway, 
ending at Port Simpson on the Pacific, which is four hundred miles 
nearer to Yokohama than Vancouver, passing through a rich country, 
shall be completed. Already to-day the city has its parliament-house, 
comfortable hotels, tram-lines, and telephones ; and the few fantasti- 
cally-dressed families of Indians who yet loiter about its streets, and 
bewail the turning of their hunting-grounds into wheat-fields, will very 
soon disappear. <A similar development is seen in Victoria on Van- 
couver Island, by the trade with East Asia. Montreal, Quebec, Ontario 
can challenge comparison with the most beautiful cities of Europe. The 
forests of Canada, peopled by fur-bearing animals, yield an annual 
value in timber of nearly 27,000,000 dollars, of which about 21,000,000 
worth was exported in 1884; the fishery products represent a total 
of 17,700,000 dollars, with an export of 7,500,000. Grain is ex- 
ported to the amount of 11,000,000, cattle 70,684 head, and sheep 
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304,434. The magnificent fruit of the Dominion has become cele- 
brated in England by the Colonial Exhibition of 1886; the great 
coal und other mines are only beginning to be worked. Considering 
the boundless resources of the Dominion, the population—some 
5,000,000—is small; but just on this account the country is well 
fitted for immigrants, who in recent years have varied in number 
from 103,000 to 138,000 persons. The Government favours this 
immigration as much as possible, and by the acquisition of the 
extensive territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company in Manitoba 
have opened wide and fertile tracts of land. The immigrants find 
an intelligent, settled administration, impartial justice, law and 
order, without Judge Lynch or the revolver, complete political and 
religious freedom, and good schools. The Government further 
favours the development of international trade by paying subven- 
tions to European lines of steamers. Thus, apart from British lines, 
the Hamburg Company Hansa dispatches fortnightly a steamer by 
way of Antwerp to Halifax or Montreal. A new railway from that 
place to St. Johns, New Brunswick, was opened in June last, which 
will carry goods directly from the sea to Montreal, whilst hitherto, 
during the winter, the trade was interrupted by the freezing of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Thriving under such eminently favourable conditions, protected 
in foreign parts by the British navy, what should make the Cana- 
diaus desire annexation to the United States, by which they would 
be split up into several states and drawn into the party strife of 
American elections? They must know that even a simple customs 
union would subject them to the fiscal policy prevailing at Wash- 
ington, for between a country of 5,000,000 and the 55,000,000 of 
the United States no equality could exist. Most of all, the French- 
speaking Canadians, who from 60,000 in 1783 have increased to 
1,200,000, would be opposed to such a union. Now their rights are 
respected ; under the United States sway they would be swallowed 
up, like those of the French in Louisiana. Finally, it is to be con- 
sidered that, even from the American side, grave objections exist 
against the annexation. The addition of an immense territory of 
3,470,000 square miles would disorganize the whole internal policy 
of the United States. I am, therefore, strongly inclined to consider 
annexation as chimerical. Only the sacrifice of the most important 
interests of the Dominion by England, in consequence of a peace-at- 
all-price policy, would be able to engender such discontent in Canada 
that the majority would prefer annexation as a pis-aller. For these 
reasons I come to the conclusion that in the pending negotiations 
England, although animated by the most ieaaines spirit, in order 
to arrive at an understanding with the United States, will have to 
achieve that object by firmly defending the rights of her possessions 
in North America. F. Hewr. Gerrcken. 
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Tue partition of Europe, of Asia, and even of America, among 
the dominating races of the world has been the slow work of 
centuries ; the serious scramble for Africa began only six years ago, 
and it is now nearly complete. Disputes as to boundaries which in 
other continents break out once in a century, in Africa crop up every 
other day. It is a strange phenomenon that we are witnessing; here 
is the work of an era being transacted before our eyes, and the 
historian of half-a-century hence will have a wonderful tale to tell. 
What will be his verdict as to the part played by England in this 
scramble, it is hard tosay. Itis to be feared it will not be altogether 
creditable to the reputation of those individuals who have had 
the interests of the Empire in charge during the past few years. 
Events have been hurried forward at such a rate that it seems 
almost like recalling ancient history to refer to the position of 
affairs six years ago. It is difficult to realise that up to about 
1884 there were politicians who snubbed our colonies as poor rela- 
tions, as a sort of Imperial proletariat whose opinions and wishes 
were not worth considering. Africa then lay all before us where 
to choose. Damaraland and Namaqualand, it was vaguely taken 
for granted, were ours whenever it suited us to plant our foot 
upon them; so much so was this the case that fifteen years ago 
a running survey was made of the region by a Cape Government 
official The repeated requests from the Cape Colony that 
our possession of these territories should be made formally secure 
were pooh-poohed at home; what danger was there, we asked, of 
any power daring to lay its hands on a region which was clearly 
within the British sphere? But the itch for colonial possessions 
had seized Germany, and even Bismarck was compelled to yield 
to it. The never-to-be-forgotten Angra Pequeiia incident took 
place. The British Colonial Minister of the period half-heartedly 
protested, while the Cape Colonists were naturally indignant. But 
feeble protests and righteous indignation were not in Prince Bis- 
marck’s eyes satisfactory evidence that England had ever been in 
actual possession of any part of the long stretch of coast between the 
Cunené and the Orange River, except Walfisch Bay. So from 
Angra Pequeiia the German flag spread north and south and far 
into the interior, and to-day claims are being made on behalf of 
Germany of territory that every one regarded as British long ago. 
With our present paralytic attitude in the face of German claims it 
is hard to predict what may be the result. But throughout the 
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whole of these South African transactions the reckless disregard 
shown by the Home Government of the aspirations and wishes of 
the Cape Colonists has gone far to create an antagonism to the 
mother country which it will be difficult to obliterate. The vast 
area thus annexed by Germany may be of little industrial value 
and incapable of European colonisation, but our timidity in asserting 
our claims has in the face of this hectoring Power brought us into 
contempt, and encouraged weaker Powers to presume upon our 
apathy. It is humiliating to admit, but it is too true, that had it 
been Germany and not Portugal we had to deal with in Matabela- 
land, the South African charter would never have been granted, and 
Africa south of the Zambesi would have virtually become German. 
Happily we have been able to save for ourselves out of the scramble 
one of the finest regions in all Africa. 

Upon the Nyassaland incident it is unnecessary again to enter. 
So far as Portugal is concerned we need not fear for British 
interests in that region; but unfortunately another power has come 
into the field with claims over territory consecrated by British work 
and developed by British capital, and to that Power the Foreign 
Office officials who have the virtual direction of these matters are 
all in favour of yielding. Prince Bismarck’s diplomatic courtesies 
at Berlin during the Congo Conference have had the hoped-for 
result, so far as German interests go. It is, of course, highly desir- 
able that England and Germany should maintain the most friendly 
relations, but it is also of the first importance that a great Power 
should uphold its prestige and its self-respect; only misfortune and 
contempt can follow from weakly yielding up our just rights. The 
maxim recently expressed by an eminent French statesman is the 
only sure guide to national conduct :—‘‘ Une nation qui ne sait pas— 
ou qui ne veut pas—maintenir ses droits, est une nation qui 
va au devant du discredit et se condamne elle-méme a la déchéance.”’ 
Had this wholesome truth been kept in mind and acted upon by our 
statesmen during the past six years, many heartburnings would have 
been spared over the partition of Africa. In order to realise clearly 
where we are at present, let us briefly recall some of the leading 
events of the past six years. 

Until 1884 we slept securely in Africa, as we did before in New 
Guinea ; over the whole of East Central Africa, as over Damaraland 
and Namaqualand, the Cameroons and the Gold Coast, we conceived 
we exercised a suzerainty which we proudly believed no Power would 
ever dream of questioning, far less of interfering with. Germany 
was the last Power our statesmen would have credited with aspira- 
tions after Colonial enterprise, though had they watched the signs of 
the times they might have seen what was brewing. Possibly they 
did ; if so they must have been phenomenally short-sighted as to 
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what would be the results. When in 1884 the late Dr. Nachtigal 
was sent out on an innocent-looking exploring expedition on the 
West Coast, and (we suspect we must say the still surviving) 

Dr. Peters and his friends skulked into the Zanzibar interior on an 

equally innocent-looking prospecting enterprise, our unsuspecting 

Foreign and Colonial Offices saw nothing to arouse their suspicions, 

and went so far as to enjoin upon the British representatives on 
the Gold Coast to lend Dr. Nachtigal all possible assistance in his laud- 

able enterprises. When Dr. Nachtigal proceeded to raise the German 
flag over British missionaries and traders in the Cameroons, alongside 
our Gold Coast colonies, and over territories that the Cape regarded 

as its undoubted appanage; and when Dr. Peters came out after a 

week or two with a pocketful of so-called treaties with native tribes 
exacted under the nose of the Sultan of Zanzibar, consternation seized 
upon Downing Street. The mild-mannered Foreign Minister and the 
anti-Imperial Colonial Minister of the period protested they would 
never consent to such intrusions into the British sphere, and meekly 
yielded before the uncompromising position which Bismarck took up, 
and we are bound to admit, took up justly. The practice on the 
German Chancellor’s part may have been a little sharp, but taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, he cannot be blamed. We are to 
blame for our supineness, for our lack of foresight in seeing that 
Africa’s time had come, and that we had it in our power to select 
whatever areas of it we would. 

Need we recall the intimate relations that subsisted between Eng- 
land and Zanzibar for twenty years before we were forced into the 
unseemly scramble. Sir Bartle Frere, and after him Sir John Kirk, 
as British representatives, were all-powerful at the Court of the 
Sultan. Zanzibar was regarded as being as much within the British 
sphere of influence as Muscat or the Bahrein Islands, Kashmir or 
Quettah. The influence of both these proconsuls was undoubtedly 
for good to the Sultan and his people, and for the promotion of 
British interests. Nearly the whole of the trade, such as it was, was 
with England and with British India. Missions were flourishing, 
civilisation was being promoted, the interior was being opened up, 
and travelling in Central Africa was becoming safe and expeditious. 
Fourteen years ago the Sultan virtually offered to Sir William 
Mackinnon a concession of the whole of the Zanzibar territories. Sir 
William asked the Government of the day for some sort of approval 
of the concession; it might be in the form of a charter, or it might 
be the declaration of a protectorate. But though Beaconsfield, with 
his “ Imperial instincts ”’ (crude and restricted doubtless they were), 
was in power, these were, in fact, the days of Imperial indifference, 
when our statesmen did not realise the importance of Colonial expan- 
sion, and when it was common to refer to our possessions beyond the 
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seas as a burden to be got rid of. Germany had not entered the field 
as a colonial rival; the importance of securing all available mar- 
kets for British commerce had not been realised. The splendid 
opportunity was let slip, and our chance of securing Central Africa 
had gone for ever. 

Meantime Stanley and others were opening up the heart of the 
Continent. The Congo Free State had been founded. Europe 
became alert to the fact that only in Africa was territorial expansion 
possible. German traders became restless and fretful because Germany 
had no market of her own outside Europe. They began to multiply 
their agencies and factories at various points on the coast of Africa. 
German houses entered into competition with English houses at 
Zanzibar, and cheap German goods began to find their way into the 
heart of Africa. A society for German colonisation was formed 
in Berlin, and in its service Dr. Peters, who had been studying 

inglish colonial policy in London, went out to Zanzibar in com- 
pany with Count Pfeil, in October, 1884, and returned in the 
beginning of 1885 with twelve treaties in his pocket, giving the 
society rights over the territories of Useguha, Ngura, Usagara, and 
Ukami; the Sultan of Zanzibar’s claims over them were ignored. 
The German East African Company was founded, and German activity 
in East Africa inaugurated. Our protests were in vain; they were 
at no time very strong. The published correspondence on the subject 
in 1886-88 is not very pleasant reading for those who are anxious to 
see the dignity and self-respect of England upheld. During this long 
correspondence, only for a short period is there anything like the 
firm and dignified tone that we expect from a British Foreign Mi- 
nister when Imperial interests are at stake, and that was during 
the few months that Lord Rosebery was at the head of the Foreign 
Office. Then Prince Bismarck was clearly but courteously made to 
understand that if he did not restrain the German adventurers who 
were trying to steal into possession of the Kilimanjaro slopes, the 
English Company that possessed a treaty of concession would send 
agents to secure its rights, ‘and Her Majesty’s Government could 
not prevent it from so doing.” Neither party can afford to cast a 
stone at the other with reference to .its attitude under the new-born 
zeal of Germany for foreign possessions ; but it does seem a pity that 
when Lord Salisbury came into power in the summer of 1884, some 
means could not have been devised to retain Lord Rosebery at the 
head of our foreign policy. The old line was resumed, and under 
the action of the Delimitation Commission which was appointed, the 
just rights of the British Company to Kilimanjaro were thrown 
away, and Germany obtained all that she wanted, including the 
supremacy which had hitherto belonged to England at Zanzibar. 
The perusal of the published correspondence is often humiliating 
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enough; but that is a mere selection for public use, a sop to the 
electoral Cerberus. There are volumes and volumes of “ private and 
confidential” correspondence which, though printed, are supposed 
never to leave the precincts of the Foreign Office, but to be kept 
solely for the edification of the few who are admitted into the inner- 
most secrets of the methods by which British interests are main- 
tained. It is painful to read the anguished letters and telegrams of 
our faithful Proconsul, Sir John Kirk, the uncrowned king of East 
Central Africa, as to the doings of the Germans, and in reply to 
the peremptory orders from Downing Street to undo all that had 
been done for the past twenty years; to yield up to Germany all 
that British diplomacy, British explorers, British traders, and British 
missionaries had gained. The language of these humiliating orders 
is sometimes cruel in the extreme, and it is no wonder that Sir John 
did not care to remain at Zanzibar and witness the undoing of the 
work of his life. 

However, the milk was spilt, and we had to make the best of the 
situation. A commission of representatives of England, Germany, 
France and Zanzibar was appointed “ to regulate various questions 
connected with the Sultanate of Zanzibar and the opposite East 
African mainland by means of a friendly understanding.” That 
Commission completed its labours in 1886 apparently to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, though later agreements further defined and 
extended that which resulted from the work of the Commission. 
Let us briefly record, then, the various international treaties and 
engagements in conformity with which Germany has undertaken to 
be governed in her operations in East Africa :—(a.) Article 1 of 
the Anglo-German Agreement of October 29—November 1, 1886, 
defining the limits of the dominions of Zanzibar as mutually recog- 
nised by these powers; and Article 7 of the same agreement, 
whereby Germany gives her adhesion to the Anglo-French declara- 
tion of March 10, 1862, undertaking to respect the independence 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. (b.) The Anglo-German Agreement of 
October 29—-November 1, 1886, delimiting the respective spheres of 
influence of Great Britain and Germany in East Africa. (c.) The 
Anglo-German Correspondence of July 2-8, 1887, further defining 
and extending the agreement of 1886. (d.) Joint declaration by 
General Matthews (representing his Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar) 
and Vice-Consul Hunholt (representing Germany), fixing the shore 
limits of Witu Territory, dated January 18, 1887. 

As to the agreement with the Sultan with respect to the limits of 
his possessions, we need not spend space upon its details, These 
possessions are the stake for which the two European powers are 
playing the game; the Sultan being too weak to do more than feebly 
protest, any agreement with him need only be regarded in reference 
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to its bearings upon the action and the supposed claims of the two 
great powers. From this point of view, the recognition of the 
extent of the Sultan’s authority by England and Germany is of 
vavortance. That authority was recognised to extend over the islands 
« Zanzibar, Pemba, Lamu, Mafia, and adi the islands on the coast. It, 
moreover, was recognised as extending over a continuous coastline 
on the mainland, from the Minengani river at the head of Tungi 
Bay on the south, to Kipini, at the mouth of the Ozi, on the north, 
the coastline having an internal depth of ten sea miles. North of 
Kipini, again, the Sultan was recognised as having stations at 
Kismayu, Brava, Meurka, Magadoxo, and Warsheikh. All this, let 
it be borne in mind, was recognised as the Sultan’s own, to be 
retained or to be disposed of as it suited him, or according as either 
power could bring coercion to bear. We have nothing to do at 
present with the morality of a stronger power coercing a weaker 
one; for our purpose it is of no consequence whether we do or do 
not recognise might as right. 

Let us now see what were the precise terms of the arrangement 
for delimiting the spheres of Germany and England. According to 
the official document, the territory to which this arrangement ap- 
plies is bounded on the south by the Rovuma river, and on the north 
by a line which, starting from the mouth of the Tana river, follows 
the course of that river and its affluents to the point of intersection of 
the equator and the 38th degree of east longitude, thence strikes 
direct to the point of intersection of the lst degree of north latitude 
with the 37th degree of east longitude, where the line terminates. 
The line of demarcation starts from the mouth of the river Wanga 
or Umba, runs direct to Lake Jipé, passes thence along the eastern 
side and round the northern side of the lake and crosses the Lumi 
river; after which it passes midway between the territories of 
Taveita and Chagga, skirts the northern base of the Kilimanjaro 
range, and thence is drawn direct to the point on the eastern side of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, which is intersected by the Ist degree of south 
latitude. 

‘‘ Germany engages not to make acquisitions of territory, accept protectorates, 
or interfere with the extension of British influence to the north of this line; 
and Great Britain makes the same engagement as regards the territories lying 
to the south of thisline..... Both powers recognise as belonging to Witu 
the coast line which commences to the north of Kipini and continues to the 
northern extremity of Manda Bay.” 

The further agreement between Great Britain and Germany, 
of July, 1887, extended the definition of delimitation westward as 
far as the eastern boundary of the Congo Free State. Baron 
von Plessen laid stress on the fact that “the main question was 
the arrangement of a line of demarcation, on the north of which 
the English were free to operate, while the Germans were to 
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operate on the south of it.” This, it is worth while remarking, 
was the priaciple of the delimitation as declared by Germany. Then 
Baron von Plessen proceeded to state that “the Imperial Govern- 
ment had started from the idea that England would leave Germany 
a free hand for the future in the territories south of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake, and, without interfering with the territories lying to 
the east of the Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, would confine herself 
to opening the territories lying to the north of the agreed-on line.”’ 

Great Britain accepted this understanding. It is important to 
observe that this communication from the German Government was 
made at the instigation of the German East Africa Company, in 
consequence of an apprehension lest Mr. Stanley’s expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha should, after effecting its purpose, be 
utilized for “the establishment, or paving the way for the establish- 
ment, of English protectorates at the back of the German sphere of 
action in Kast Africa.” Accordingly the two governments mutually 
engaged the one “ to discourage British annexations in rear of the 
German sphere of influence,” and the other in like manner to 
“equally discourage German annexations in the rear of the British 
sphere.” 

Such then are the principal official statements defining the res- 
pective spheres of the two powers in East Central Africa. If 
language has any meaning at all the import of the arrangement 
seems perfectly clear—the northern limit of the German sphere 
from the mouth of the Umba River to the middle of the east shore 
of Victoria Nyanza, is precisely defined. Baron von Plessen’s words 
deprecating British interference to the south of Victoria Nyanza 
and the east of Lake Tanganyika clearly imply that the region to 
the north of the line so indicated was to be free from German 
interference. It was on the basis of this arrangement, and trust- 
ing on the one hand to the support of the British Government, 
and on the other to the lona-fides of the German Government, that 
Sir William Mackinnon and his fellow directors sought for and 
obtained, eighteen months ago, a charter for the territory now known 
as British East Africa. Into the details of the special agreements 
made by the British East Africa Company and the German Eust 
Africa Company respectively with the Sultan of Zanzibar it is not 
necessary to enter. Suffice it to say that each obtained a lease 
of the coast-line bordering its particular sphere. The sphere 
of Germany extending from the Rovuma on the south to the 
line of demarcation on the north, and going west to Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika is an enormous one, covering about half a 
million square miles, quite sufficient to give ample scope for 
German enterprise for generations to come. The little territory 
of Witu, about 500 square miles, lying to the north of Kipini and 
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of the coast of the British sphere, had been ceded to a German com- 
pany before the date of the delimitation, and therefore, although 
strictly speaking, the German company ought to have ceded its rights 
to the British company, their retention of the territory would not be 
objected to if they conducted their operations fairly and honestly, 
The recent annexations, however, of the coast-line between Witu 
and Kismayu, to the north of the British sphere, is clearly a contra- 
vention of the Baron von Plessen’s declaration referred to above, 
Before this, the Sultan of Zanzibar made over to the British com- 
pany all the siations claimed by him on this northern coast-line as 
far as Warsheikh, and all the islands off the coast, including Lamu, 
Manda, and Patta, over which, according to the terms of the delimi- 
tation agreement, Germany herself admitted his suzerainty. 

When the British East Africa Company obtained its charter it 
was openly stated that the ultimate object was not merely to confine 
the Company’s operations to the region between the coast and 
the Victoria Nyanza, but to open up relations, and even obtain 
suzerainty over all the countries around the great lakes so 
far as these were not already included in the German sphere or 
in the Congo Free State. When over three years ago Mr. 
Stanley’s expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha was organised 
by an English committee, at the head of which was Sir William 
Mackinnon, afterwards the chairman of the British East Africa 
Company, the hope was unreservedly and openly expressed that 
while accomplishing the great object of his mission, Mr. Stanley 
would be able to do something to promote British interests in 
the region which, according to international agreement, was held to 
be within the British sphere. It is well to state this now, since a 
tendency is apparent to bring this fact as a reproach against the 
Emin Committee and against Mr. Stanley. In the official corre- 
spondence relating to the expedition it is frankly stated that the 
Committee looked to Emin’s store of ivory to partly recoup them for 
















































their outlay, and no secret has ever been made of the desire on the 
part of the Committee and those interested in the British East 
Africa Company, that Mr. Stanley might be able to do something to 
establish relations between the Company and Uganda, Unyoro, and 
even Wadelai, which all lie behind the British sphere. All this 
was perfectly legitimate and perfectly consistent with the universal 
desire which existed in England to carry relief to Emin Pasha. 
That Emin was in the direst straits before Mr. Stanley’s arrival 
is evident from a letter written by him at Tunguru, March 2), 
1888, a few weeks before he met the expedition, but which 
only reached Gotha quite recently :—“ Kommt Stanley nicht bald, 
so sind wir verloren.” It is well to recall these facts at the present 
moment, for misrepresentations are being spread abroad, and the 
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results of the expedition threaten to be detrimental to the interests 
of those who sent it out. Unfortunately it is to be feared that Emin’s 
mind was poisoned against Stanley even before they met; that from 
certain quarters he had received letters which totally misrepre- 
sented the motives and the object of the relief expedition. That will 
largely account for the unfortunate relations between two men who 
otherwise might have been the best of friends, for each is the com- 
plement of the other. England has done her duty in the matter, 
and her business now is to look sharply and promptly after her own 
interests. 

It was then, on the faith of the clearly-expressed agreements as 
to delimitation and spheres of influence between the two govern- 
ments, that Sir William Mackinnon and his colleagues sought and 
obtained a charter for the region lying to the north of the German 
line. One is tempted to say hard things of the Government that 
weakly yielded much valuable territory in the Kilimanjaro region 
that had been undoubtedly conceded to a British subject. But 
let us take the arrangement as it stood in 1886 and 1887, and 
on the basis of which the British company began operations, and 
let us see how the Germans have carried out their part of the 
bargain. 

We have heard much of Dr. Karl Peters during the past few 
years ; he may be regarded as the founder of German East Africa. 
He, however, has not been content merely to promote German 
interests in Africa; he is animated by a bitter dislike to England, 
and a determination to do all in his power to make the position of 
the British East Africa Company untenable. His so-called HKmin 
Relief Expedition—it is now no longer disguised—was really meant 
to cut off British connections, and establish trading relations with 
the interior. It must be admitted that the German Government 
had no control over his movements; but a clear and peremp- 
tory statement from Prince Bismarck that no treaties made 
by Peters to the north of the British line would be recognised, 
would probably have led to the collapse of his expedition. As 
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it is, during Peters’ progress up the Tana river, he undoubtedly 
planted the German flag on British ground, disturbed the native 
population, and caused great annoyance to the officers of the 
British company. It seems probable that notwithstanding the 
rumour of his death, Dr. Peters is still alive and on British territory. 
How far into the interior he may have been remains to be seen. He 
may return to Europe with a bundle of treaties (bogus or other) ; if 
so, unless the arrangements come to between the two Governments 
are to be regarded as a farce, Lord Salisbury will simply decline to 
entertain any proposals even to arbitrate on such “ treaties.” Should 
he act otherwise, the Prime Minister will have committed a serious 
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breach of faith with the British company, who would then be quite 
justified in retiring from East Africa altogether. 

Ever since the entrance of the Company into possession of their 
territory, from north and south they have been subjected to a constant 
series of nagging annoyances. Immediately after the British Com- 
pany agreed to co-operate with Major Wissmann to prevent the 
importation of arms by the east coast, we were startled by a telegram 
stating that Herr Toéppen, the Witu Company’s agent, was importing 
six hundred guns and five thousund pounds of ammunition for 
presentation to the Sultan of Witu. The next step was for the 
Sultan of Witu to establish a custom-house on the lower Tana River, 
where what is known as the Belezoni Canal goes off to join the Ozi 
River, at the mouth of which is British Kipini. This custom-house 
was admittedly established far within the former Zanzibar territory 
and the British Company promptly intimated to the Sultan that if 
he did not clear out, he would be made to do so by force of arms. 
Then came the question of the possession of the island of Lamu, 
which contains one of the best ports in East Africa. In the delimi- 
tation arrangement, it is plainly stated that the island belonged to 
the Sultan, who made it over to the British Company. The Sultan’s 
claims were acknowledged by the German Government, and later in 
the organs of the German colonial party, yet the German Govern- 
ment, to suit their purpose, claimed that the island had previously 
been ceded to them (verbally) by the Sultan of Zanzibar. Of course 
such a claim should never have been entertained, but under pressure 
of our Foreign Office, which again was under pressure from Berlin, 
the British East Africa Company were compelled to refer the matter 
to arbitration ; happily with a result favourable to themselves. But 
they have a right to claim protection against such annoyances from 
the government that granted them their charter. 

No sooner was the Lamu difficulty settled than a claim was sprung 
upon the British Company for the neighbouring islands of Manda 
and Patta, notwithstanding that the Sultan of Zanzibar’s Govern- 
ment and troops are now, and have always been, in possession, 
and that his flag alone is to be seen there. The cession of 
these islands to the British Company was in obedience to the 
Sultan’s proclamation of August 31, 1889, and they are in precisely 
the same position as the island of Lamu, which the arbitrator 
handed over to the British Company. That such will be the result of 
the arbitration, which has been forced upon the company, as to 
Manda and Patta, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt, but one 
wonders why our Foreign Office yields so humbly and readily to the 
most untenable and absurd demands which may be presented to 
them from Berlin? To the British East Africa Company it is a 
grievous annoyance and a great hindrance. 
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A similar course of nagging has been pursued on the southern 
frontier of the Company. As the result of the work of the Demar- 
cation Commission of 1886 the two Governments agreed that the 
Wanga or Umba River should be the southern limit of the British 
sphere. In the German agreement it is distinctly stated that their 
sphere extends to the south of the Umba River, so that clearly they 
had no right to any land on the north of it. Now Wanga is a 
village two miles to the north of the Umba River, and the only 
water which bears the name is not a river but a creek. But bya 
paltry quibble the German traders tried to drive the British boundary 
north of the Umba River, and include Wanga in their sphere. 
Here, again, the British Company, clear as was their title, had 
virtually to submit to arbitration. Yet the German officer who was 
sent to examine the creek, has come back with the conviction that 
his countrymen have not a shadow of a claim to a foot of land north 
of the Umba. 

Such are some of the vexatious annoyances to which the British 
East Africa Company have had to submit, in taking possession of the 
territory conceded to them. One is compelled to conclude that this 
irritating course of conduct has been pursued because the German 
Government felt assured of the disposition on the part of the British 
Government to yield when pressed. These continual annoyances 
have greatly hampered the operations of the British Company, and 
have naturally inspired them with distrust as to the cordial support 
of their own Government. No doubt the two Governments, now 
that Germany has obtained so large a slice of Africa, are anxious to 
act to each other in a friendly and cordial spirit ; but when German 
treaty-mongers present themselves in Berlin with claims to regions 
which they maintain are unoccupied and not covered by any 
arrangement, we cannot blame their Government for taking action. 
In view then of the rumours with which the air is full it seems 
highly desirable that the two powers should come to a definite 
arrangement as to the limits of their respective spheres in the region 
of the great lakes. Probably the reports with reference to the pro- 
posed expedition of Major Wissmann, which is to be accompanied 
by Emin Pasha, are much exaggerated. Into the subject of Emin’s 
entry into German service after having been rescued by English 
money and at the cost of English lives, we are not called upon to 
enter. There is good reason to believe that had he been urged he 
might have taken service with the British East Africa Company. 
His telegrams to the Royal Geographical Society in reference to the 
announcement that that body has awarded him its much-coveted 
gold medal seem to show that he would fain come to England and 
receive it in person. What means have been used to induce him to 
accompany a German expedition, and what exactly are to be his 
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functions, we do not know. If both powers are true to their 
mutual arrangements, his presence with a German expedition need 
do British interests no harm. We are assured that the expedition 
has no intention whatever of intruding anywhere upon the British 
sphere, or to make annexations anywhere behind the territory of the 
British East Africa Company. But when an annexing expedition 
is let loose in Africa, it is hard to predict what the result may be. 
What, then, according to the arrangements referred to above, may 
be legitimately regarded as the British sphere? 

It is clearly stated that the German sphere lies to the south of 
Victoria Nyanza and the east of Lake Tanganyika. The common- 
sense interpretation of this would seem to be that Germany should 
not seek to go northwards of a line joining the south shore of 
Victoria Nyanza and the north end of Lake Tanganyika. That this 
was the sense in which the British East Africa Company inter- 
preted the delimitation arrangement, there can be no doubt; and in 
view of this it was hoped that Mr. Stanley would make terms with 
the chiefs of the country lying between Victoria Nyanza and the two 
smaller lakes to the westward. Whether he has done so remains to 
be seen. It was freely stated at the time when the British Fast 
Africa Charter was granted, and also when the British South 
Africa Company obtained their Charter, that one might hope to see 
a route established from the Cape north by Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika to Victoria Nyanza, all on British territory. That the 
dream will be accomplished seems, in the light of recent events and 
correspondence, unlikely ; though there is good reason to believe that 
negotiations are on foot by means of which the same end may be 
accomplished in another fashion. It is to be hoped that our Govern- 
ment if pressed to give way ou the Victoria-Tanganyika line just 
referred to, will take a firm stand. If they give way, then we suppose 
the termination of the southern boundary of the British Company’s 
territory on the east shore of Victoria Nyanza, at 1° south latitude, 
will, to please Germany, be drawn directly westwards across the 
lake, and prolonged in the direction of Lake Albert Edward. If so, 
then our Government must firmly insist that that line should stop 
short of Lake Albert Edward before it turns southward to the 
north end of Lake Tanganyika. Both the smaller lakes should be 
left free for annexation by the British Company should they feel 
inclined to undertake the enterprise, and with encouragement from 
the Government, there need be little doubt that the lakes would be 
included in their sphere. The importance of such an annexation 
any one may see for himself by a glance at a good map of Africa. 

That Major Wissmann, or any German Government official, would 
seek to go beyond the line of 1° south latitude on the west of Lake 


Victoria, we cannot for one moment believe. But it would save 
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complications if an explicit understanding were come to between 
the two Powers that the country north of that line is within the 
British sphere, and that any attempt on the part of Germans to 
obtain concessions in that direction will receive no recognition at 
Berlin, and may be treated by the British Company as a hostile 
intrusion on their sphere. In like manner on the east of the 
lake, not only should any treaties made by Dr. Peters or other 
Germans on the Tana be repudiated, but it should be distinctly 
conceded that Germany has no right to make annexations any- 
where to the north of the southern boundary line; that the whole 
of the region to the north-east, the north, and the north-west of 
Victoria Nyanza is within the British sphere. For a German expe- 
dition, with Emin Pasha as its guide, to seek to push northwards 
by the Lakes Muta Nzigé to Wadelai, with a view to the establish- 
ment of German influence there, would be a distinct breach of the 
arrangement by which neither power is to come behind the sphere 
of the other. Sir Samuel Baker’s recent letter to the Zimes, appa- 
rently depreciating the value of the Southern Soudan, it would be a 
mistake to regard as serious ; it is a bitter sarcasm upon the attitude 
of our Government towards a region for which he himself and many 
other brave and disinterested Englishmen have done so much. 
Whatever may be the commercial value of the region (and we our- 
selves regard Africa as the poorest of all the continents), that is not 
the aspect of the subject with which we are at present concerned. 
The British East Africa Company obtained its charter, and its directors 
and shareholders invested their capital, under the belief and on the 
distinct understanding that their immediate territory was only to be 
regarded asa route to the region around the lakes, considerable 
areas of which are admittedly capable of industrial development, 
and the large population of which would supply a profitable market 
for English produce. 

The question as to what is to be done with the old Egyptian 
Soudan is too complicated and large a one for us to enter upon here. 
It is one which, however, must perforce be faced in the near future. 
Events are marching rapidly in Africa, European influence is spread- 
ing in all directions, and the Soudan is bound to come to the front 
soon. Meantime we have only to do with its southern fringe, and. 
the Government’s duty to the Chartered Kast Africa Company is to 
obtain an assurance from Germany that British influence there will 
not be interfered with. No doubt we are prepared to sacrifice much 
to purchase Germany’s non-interference with our hold on Egypt. 
Even if, for the sake of argument, it is of vital importance to hold 
Egypt, this continual yielding to the threats of another power is 
surely a bad habit for England to acquire. Parenthetically may 
we ask whether, in view of the many changes in the past few years, 
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is Egypt, after all, so desirable and so absolutely necessary a posses- 
sion? Is it really, after all, a wise policy for England to have so 
great a stake in the Mediterranean? Does not the whole of the 
Egyptian question demand re-discussion in the light of actual con- 
ditions as apart from traditional policy ? This by the way. In the 
meantime the British East Africa Company have a right to the 
support and the protection of the Government that granted them 
their charter. They must be made secure from all interference in 
the region to which their immediate territory is the natural route. 
They can hardly expect any grant of money to assist them in their 
operations, though it ought to be borne in mind that this private 
British Company have to contend against the resources and power of 
the German Government. And here we may remind the reader that 
the German Emperor and many other high personages are large share- 
holders in the German Company. It was the Emperor himself who 
recently sent out Major Liebert, not only to try to win over Emin, 
but to discover, for the Emperor’s benefit, what are the commercial 
prospects of East Africa. There are other ways, however, apart from 
money grants, in which Government could aid the British Company; 
ways of which our Foreign Office is perfectly cognizant. Every 
reasonable facility ought to be given to enable the Company to 
obtain the services of competent officers, and a supply from India 
of men suited to carry on the necessary industrial and mili- 
tary operations, should military operations be necessary. In the 
present state of intense commercial competition we cannot afford to 
neglect any market however meagre. What will be the commercial 
future of Central Africa it is hard to predict in view of the fact that 
it must be developed by native labour. Apart from minerals the 
natural products of any tropical region are of small account. The 
total trade of Africa between the tropics, two-thirds of the whole 
area of the continent, is not more than fifteen millions sterling, 
imports and exports combined. Every encouragement ought there- 
fore to be afforded to the Company not only to develop the natural 
resources of the region within their sphere, but to introduce such 
new industries as the country is adapted for, 

The German East Africa Company are taken into the unreserved 
confidence of their Foreign Office. No step is taken by the German 
Government which may affect the Company’s interests without 
consultation with the Directors; no correspondence is sent out 
without being submitted to them, and they see every communication 
from the British Government having any bearing on the Company’s 
concerns. It is an immense help to them in many ways and a 
marked contrast to the treatment meted out by our Foreign Office 
to the British East Africa Company, whose representatives are 
scarcely tolerated at Downing Street. There is a constant corre- 
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spondence between the two Governments, having the most vital 
bearings on the Company’s interests, but not one letter in ten is 
shown to those having the direction of the Company’s affairs; the 
impression conveyed being that our Foreign Office holds a brief for 
Germany in East Africa, and would be rather glad than otherwise 
if the British Company’s position were rendered untenable. This, 
we are sure, is not Lord Salisbury’s personal attitude, but it is cer- 
tainly the impression produced by the bearing of his subordinates at 
the Foreign Office. 

At the same time we are bound to say that the Company must 
not expect too much from Government, which, like Providence, helps 
those who help themselves. Although the British East Africa Com- 
pany have not the command of the resources of their fellow Company 
in South Africa, still they ought to take a leaf out of Mr. Rhodes’s 
book. True, expeditions have bzen sent into the interior which have 
done good work ; and Mr. Jackson, who has returned to Kavirondo, 
may be able to give a good account of his doings in the north-east 
and the north of Victoria Nyanza. But obviously what is wanted 
at present is the equipment with the least possible delay of one or 
more strong expeditions under the leadership of the strongest obtain- 
able men, to push their way into the interior and secure by treaties 
or otherwise the suzerainty of the Company over the whole of the 
region which they claim as within their sphere. Thus all tempta- 
tion to roving and irresponsible Germans would be removed out of 
the way. We fear the services of Mr. Stanley cannot be secured, 
at least immediately. If they could, all would go well. Still it is 
not impossible to obtain men who would be able to perform the 
services required promptly and effectually. Mr. H. H. Johnston has 
done admirable service in South Africa; why cannot he be lent for 
a year for the promotion of British interests in East Africa? Obvi- 
ously no time is to be lost; action must be taken at once, and 
therefore we are glad to learn that an experienced and well-known 
officer is about to leave for Mombassa with a staff of energetic young 
colleagues. If anything occurred which would shut out the company 
from the interior, the territory between the coast and the lake would 
not be worth holding, and the only thing left for the company would be 
to liquidate, and for England to withdraw entirely from East Africa. 
We doubt if any government would care to take so humiliating and 
unpopular a step. Surely then it is the interest of her Majesty’s 
present advisers to do all they legitimately can to support the com- 
pany in their endeavour to carry out the objects for which their 
charter was granted. Without such support the outlook for British 
interests in East Africa is gloomy indeed. A little of the firmness 
recently manifested in the Nyassa region, and with reference to 
Mashonaland, would go a long way to encourage the company to 
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exert themselves to the utmost in promoting British influence in a 
region where it was once paramount. 

There are other questions in connection with German and British 
i interests in East Africa, which it would be useful to discuss; 
but our space is exhausted. Important negotiations are at present 
going on between the two Governments with reference to their 
respective spheres in the region between Lakes Nyassa and ‘Tan- 
ganyika. In order to retain our hold there we may have to give 
way to some extent elsewhere ; for it would be humiliating to have 
to hand over to Germany with one hand what we have snatched 
from Portuguese aggression on the other. Lord Salisbury, it must 
be admitted, has a difficult part to play; he is bound to consider 
the interests of the empire as a whole as well as the interests of 
the Chartered Companies in particular; but if he keeps in view the 
dictum of the French statesman quoted in the beginning of this 
article, he may be able to secure the continued friendship of Ger- 
many—a most desirable thing—without tarnishing the honour of 
our country or injuring the interests of the Chartered Companies, 
who are entitled to look to him for encouragement and support. 
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Writing Machine made. 


$60.00 poise Oi... $60.00 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

anasole agents: NATIONAL TYPE WRITER 60, 

715, 717 & 719 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa..U.8.A, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, giving fac-simile of \ ard, 










THE NEW MODEL 
















PRACTICALLY PERFECT. 
























INTERNATIONAL! HALL TYPEWRITER, 








REMODELLED and IMPROVED, 





| THE BEST STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN THE WORL 


“ Hite ms i we 
ATE {uiblinnetaat ie 


A strictly first-class machine Fully warranted, 


Made from very best material by skilled workmen, | . Cheap, nbn no Ink penet, Siemans: < Type 
and with the best tools that have ever been devised | i #!! Languages, Easiest to learn, and Rapid as any. 
for the purpose. Warranted to do all that can Agents Wanted Everywhere 


be reasonably expected of the very best typewriter 


extant. Capable of writing 150 words per mine | WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED 


ute—or more—according to the ability of the This Machine is everybody's friend. It can be m 
operator. ‘ nipulated without going to a College or Sch It car 
Price $100.00. be purchased without putting a mortgage on your house 
If th . : id or farm. Address 
there is no agent in your town address the > ° 
manufacturers: National Typewriter Co., 
THE PARISH MF’G CO. 10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Agents wanted. PARISH, N. Y. | P. O. Box 5159. 


THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF PROF. HUXLEY. 


I The -Evolution of Theology. Two parts. Mineteenth Century, 
April and March, 1886. Price, 40 cents each. 
II. Science and Morals. Fortnightly Review, December, 1886. Price, 
40 cents. 
III. Scientific and pseudo-Scientific Realism. 
1. By Prof. Huxiey, Wineteenth Century, February, 1887. 
2. By the Duke or ARGYLL, WVineteenth Century, March, 1887 
3. By Prof. Huxiey, Wineteenth Century, April, 1887. 
Price, 40 cents each. 
IV. Science and the Bishops. Wineteenth Century, November, 1887. 
Price, 40 cents each. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK: 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In the TREATMENT OF CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
OF THE KIDNEYS. 
By M. M. JORDAN, M.D., Boydton, Virginia. 
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DR. M. M. JORDAN, OF BOYDTON, VIRGINIA. 


D (A Communication from the Virginia Medical Monthly for March, 1888.) 
= “Three years ago, without having been previously sensible of impaired strength 





am for any deterioration of health, I found myself suffering from BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
Softhe KIDNEYS. My attention was first directed to the existence of Renal trouble 
I: DROPSY making its appearance as @DEMA on the face, particularly around the 






eyes, and simultaneously in the lower extremities. Examination showed that the 
urine contained two and a half per cent. of ALBUMEN, there was a heavy sediment, 
jand CASTS and URATES were deposited in abundance. ‘This state of things was 
}s00n followed by URZEMIC POISONING, manifested by COMA and delirium. and | 
jWas confined for many months to my bed, everything pointing to a fatal termination. 
Other treatment failing of any permanent good results, I was, in this condition, put 
upon BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No 2, the good effects of which were soon 
Mpparent in a notable diminution of the ALBUMEN, a partial disappearance of the 
DROPSY, and a gradual subsidence of the COMA and delirium. Gade the continued 
mse of the Water there was slow but constant improvement in my condition, until I 
Mas so far restored as to be ab'e to enter actively upon the practice of my profession, 
on which I have now been engaged for some two years, without any interruption of 
homent on account of my health. ‘There has been, occasionally, some manifesta- 
tion of unpleasant symptoms, but I have found them promptly disappear under the 
Bnfluence of the Water. With this experience I cannot do less than commend this 
ater to the profession as worthy of trial in other similar cases.”’ 
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B, Water In cases of one dozen half-gallon Bottles, $5 at the Springs. 
c i* ———Ee 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Prop’r Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 

Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 
ai Green Turtle, Consommé, 
Sees , Julienne, Soup and Bouilli 
a Chicken, Mullagatawny, 

RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest repute 
are then ready to serve. only the best materials. tion for more than 32 years. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two same 
TEST FREE ple cans of these Soups, your choice, 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 

















THE Famous O1L RANCE 


With Four Powerful Burners and Permanent Laundry Attachment. 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


Its sale in 1889 was unprecedented, 
a, . and the demand in 1890 will be greater than evet 
~ FAMOUS i before, It has had a large sale in the Souther 
OIL ' States during the winter months, 

RANGE | og It is the only Oil Stove made that gives permanett 
— satisfaction, as it will easily take the place of a 
ordinary coal stove and do all the cooking ani 

laundry work of the family. 

It has four Patent Crescent-shaped Wicks, two of 
which will do the work of three ordinary wicks 10 
other stoves. 

It stands on Legs with Casters, bringing the top 
to the same height as the ordinary cooking range. 

It is non-explosive and can be graduated to m 
light or strong as desired. 

It uses the regular stove furniture, and four fist 
irons can be heated at the same time, without taking 
up any of the space on top. 

It is the lowest in price of any stove of equal c 
pacity. 

Sold by dealers throughout the country. Write us for spec# 
circulars giving full particulars about it. also name of the nearest 


agent selling them, Either of the manufacturers whose name 
are given below can put you in the way of getting this Stove. 





BRAND STOVE CO., MILWAUKDH, wis. 
SMITE @ ANTHONY STOVE cO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of The Famous Oj) Range. 
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Everybody s. Typewriter. 


PRICE COMPLETS, $15.co. 
A Simple, Compact Machine, Within the Means of All. 


YOU NEED NOT GO TO SCHOOL TO LEARN HOW TO USE IT, OR 
MORTGAGE YOUR HOUSE TO BUY IT! 
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This is exact copy of the MERRITT'S work. 
It.is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relieves fatigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. In- 
terests and instructs children. The entire 
correspondence of a business house can be done 
with it. Learned in a half hour from direc- 
tions. Prints Capitals, small letters, figures 
and characters, 78 in all. Price $15 complete. 


Prints from Clear Metal Type. 
No Ribbon to Wear Ont, Smut the Fingers or Paper. 
Can both DUPLICATE and MANIFOLD. This no 


other low-priced Typewriter on the market can do, Excelsior! 
No Rubber Type Machines can compete with it. Its Work is Unexcelled. 








Perfect Alignment, Greater Speed than any but a High-priced machine. 
What YOU want isa MERRITT. No other machine can give you such results for the money. 


Hundreds of Testimonials like the following are received.—‘ We like it very much and would not part 
with it for four times the amount we paid for it unless we could duplicate it.” 














Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 69 words a minute. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


SENT IMMEDIATELY TO ANY 59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


ADDRESS ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE, 815.00. Sots AGENTS. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 








Jauglish Fatilions ul Hall Price, 





Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 


Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Issued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 


Westminster Review. 


Monthly—Per Year, $4.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 


Rdinburgh Review. 








Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 


Issued Quarteriy—Either One, $4.00 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, $10.50 
With Blackwood’s, $13 0O 
Single Copies, $1.25 








Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Issued Monthly, $3.00 Per Year. 
Single Copies, 30 Cts. 
With Either Quarterly, $6.50 
With Any Two, $10.00; with All 
Three, $13.00 


Shakespeariana. 


Issued Quarterly—Seventh Year. 
$2.00 per year, 50 cts. per copy. 








FOR 1890. 


A magazine is indispensa- 
ble just so far as it covers 
all the living topics of the 
day. Each of*these Reviews 


touches all vital questions, 


though and the 


differently, 


subscriber to two or more 


of them comes in _ contact 
with many of the brightest 
minds, each treating his sub- 


ject in his own way. There 


is, therefore, a double advan- 
tage in obtaining a collection 
of opinions from many stand- 
points. 

This feature is' one that 
makes this series of publica- 
tions extremely valuable. It 
gives the best thought, the 
best expression, the newest 
ideas, the freshest opinions 
from varied minds, and they 


cannot be obtained otherwise. 


ALL POSTPAID THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXI60. 





Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


SAM’L P. FERREE, Treas. 
Orrice : 134 Sourn E1cutu Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


29 Park Row, New York City. 





